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Caffrey Named SEC American Dollar 


Member; Byrne May 
Be N. Y. Area Head 


New Commissioner 


ceeds Robert J. O’Brien 


On April 6. President Roose- 
velt nominated James C. Caffrey 
cf New York to be a member of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission to 
succeed Rob- 
ert J. O’Brien, 
who resigned 
last Decem- 
ber. Mr. Caf- 
frey has been 
on the staff 
of the SEC 
since 1936, 
when he 
joined the or- 
ganization as 
an attorney 
was for a time 
the regional 
director of 
the Boston of- 
fice. He has 
been adminis- 
trator of the 
New York re- 
gional office of the SEC since 
1938. Peter T. Byrne, who is now 
assistant to Ganson Purcell, Chair- 
man of- the SEC, is expected to 
be appointed head of the N. Y. 
regiona! office. 

Mr. Caffrey, who was born in 
hbuston, is now 47 years old. He 
is a graduate of Harvard Univer- 
sity and the Suffolk Law School 
in Boston. During World War I 
he served as a lieutenant in the 


Marine Corps. 


' James J. Caffrey 
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Suc- | 


In Foreign Trade 


By ROBERT H. PATCHIN* 
Vice-President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


Holding That the American Dollar 


International Exchange, Mr. Patchin Points Out That There Are “Ster- 
That Are Contrary to the Principles 


ling Areas” and “Franc Areas” 
of Multilateral, Non-Discriminating 


Charter and Declaration of the United Nations. 
With Which Britain Has Bilateral Trade Agreement Should Pursue a 
Discriminatory Policy, They Would Cover 40 per cent of Earth’s Surface 
and Lie Directly Across Multilateral Trade Channels. 
Post-War Purchases of American Goods Arising From Large Dollar 
Balances Held Abroad. Urges Restoration of Domestic Economy. 


When first invited to participate in this program, I was asked 
“What to Expect in the Dollar Area. 2 


to speak on 


Today Is a Universal Medium of | and Confusion of English Opinion 


Trade as Accepted in the Atlantic 


Says if All Countries | Will Collapse. 


Sees Heavy 


fine Themselves to Practical Aims. 





I declined on the 








ground that® 


there is no | 
“dollar area.’ 
It is misiend- 
ing and dan- 
gerous to let) 
the idea get! 
about that the | 
use of the 
United States | 
dollar is, or} 
can be, re-| 
stricted by our | 
G overnment | 
to employ-| 
ment in any | 
particular 
area. 

The Ameri- | 
can dollar to- 
day is a uni- 
versal me- 
dium of international exchange. 
It is the only great one in the 
world today upon the legitimate 
commercial use of which the is- 
suing government imposes no) 
restrictions. 

We know there is a “sterling | 
area” consisting of the British 


Robert H. Patchin 





*An address by Mr. Patchin pre- 
pared for delivery before the Ex- 
port Managers Club, New York 
City, April 3, 1945. 
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| of the American Management Association, New York City, April 11, 


| 48 WALL STREET 


The Economics of Annual Wage 


By DR. EMERSON P. SCHMIDT* 
Director of Economic Research 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 

Contending That the Guaranteed Annual Wage Idea Stems From the 
_Keynes-Hansen TNEC Doctrine of Maintaining Prosperity by Consumer 
” Spending, Dr. Schmidt Holds That It Assumes Em- 
ployment and New Investment as Causes Rather 
Than as Symptoms of Consumer Spending. Though 
Rejecting the Annual Wage as a Stabilizer of Na- 
tional Economy, He Points Out the Efforts to Regu- 
larize Employment That Are Now Being Made. Says 





British Opinions on Bretton Woods 


By FRANCIS W. HIRST 
Formerly Editor of the London “Economist” 
By Special Cable to The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


Leading British Economist and Writer States That Despite Great Variety 


on Bretton Woods Pact, and the 


Marked Objections to It Raised in Parliament and the Press, An 
“Obsolescent” Parliament Will Approve It if Churchill’s Cabinet Asks It. 
Says They Await Congress Action, as, Without U. S. Help, the Project 
Contrasts Former Sturdy British Attitude Toward the 
Gold Standard, the Independence of the Bank of England, and 

Soundness of London Exchange With the Present Philosophy of S 

Government Controls and Managed Money. Hopes That in Spite of 
“Our Economic Cloudland” the United States and the British Will Con- 


There is no doubt whatever that Mr. Churchill’s Cabinet can 
easily induce Parliament to ratify the draft plan signed on July 22 
of 


last year 
at Bretton 
Woods by rep- 
resentatives of 
44 govern- 
ments. If and 
when _ they 
present a reso- 
lution for the 
purpose there 
may be a long 
debate and 
much letting 
off of steam 
by critics as 
there was in 
the animated 
debates of last 
summer and 


Most Compelling Reason Against the Forced An-| autumn, when 


nual Wage Are the Vaiying Shifts and Changes in | the Monetary 


Demands for Goods, Arising From Changes in Con- 
sumers’ Habits. Warns That “Freezing the Econ- 
omy” Would Destroy Spirit of Risk Taking. 


“The causes of most unemployment are beyond 
the control of individual employers or industries,” 





states the Social Security Board (1944 Annual Re- 
port), thereby continuing its methodical and per- 
sistent criticism of experience rating in unem- | 
ployment compensation laws. In the _ recent | 


Dr. E. P. Schmidt = ttack in the steel case on the Little Steel Wage | 


*Excerpts from an address by Dr. Schmidt before the Personnel Conference 
1945. 
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HART SMITH & CO. 


Francis W. Hirst 
Conference 

ended. The objections then raised 
both in Parliament and _ the 
press were discordant and incon- 
sistent, varying widely in quality 
and weight. Since then Dumbar- 
ton Oaks and Yalta and the daily 
excitements of the war have 
withdrawn from publicity and 
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The Middle East Oil Enigma 


By MICHAEL PESCATELLO 


Writer, Though Pointing Out That Developments in the Vast Middle 
East Oil Fields Have Economic and Political Implications Whose Im- 
portance Cannot Be Overemphasized, Maintains That It Will Be More 
Profitable and Safer for United States Capital to Be Devoted to Ex- 
ploitation of Nearby Western Hemisphere Reserves. Fears the Entrance 
of the United States Government in Foreign Oil Developments Will 
Discourage Private Enterprise Which Has Built Up the American Oil 
Industry at Home and Abroad. Urges a Definite Oil Program Sponsored 
and Guided by the Government in the Light of National Policy and 
Future Needs and Carried Forward by Private Interests. 


Toward the end of 1944 another act was added to the great Middle 
East oil drama with the announcement that a Soviet Mission was in 


@ 





Iran nego- 
tiating for an 
oil concession. 
Thé ostensible 
purpose was 
to obtain 
rights to 
search for, and 
and _ exploit, 
oil in north- 
ern Iran. 
Whatever the 
motive, the 
mystery of the 
drama deep- 
ens. Russia 
has held 
rights _ for 
some time to 
search for oil 
in northern 
Iran but has 
not been disposed to ¢€xercise 
them actively. Premier Mohamed 
Said rejected Russia’s request for 
oil rights in the north of Iran and 
also turned down, at the same 
time, three American companies— 
Socony-Vacuum Oil, Standard of 
New Jersey and _ Sinclair—that 
had sought concessions in south- 
western Iran. Shortly after Rus- 
sia’s bid for oil rights in northern 
Iran failed, the Soviets clamored 
; for Premier Said’s removal. He 
. resigned early this year. 

Middle East oil involves Iran, 
Iraq, Qatar, Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia. There are estimated to be 
27 billion barrels of proven and in- 
dicated oil reserves in these areas. 
By contrast, the present known 
and recoverable reserves in the 
United States are estimated at 20 
billion barrels. Three factors are 
of real significance with regard 
to Middle East oil. They are: (1) 


these resources comprise approxi- 
mately one-half of the world’s to- 
tal; (2) British ownership pre- 
dominates, except in Saudi Arabia, 
followed by American. The in- 
terest, as between the two na- 
tionals, is in a ratio of about 60-40. 
(3) Middle East oil is strategi- 
(Continued on page 1616) 





Michael Pescatelle 





wv 


| 


ernmental functions. 
that it will 
pay in cur- 
rency for gold 
or silver, or 
for both, and 
it is the Gov- 
ernment that 
decides what 
procedure to 
follow in 
main taining 
the value of 
the currency, 
and __— particu- 
larly whether 
to make the 
monetary 
metal freely 
available to 
all bidders for 
foreign use or 
for that mat- 
ter for domestic use. If the Gov- 
ernment decides not to have a 
metallic standard, it still must de- 
cide on the value of its currency 
in relation to other currencies and 
whether to have it fluctuate in re- 
sponse to monetary conditions or 





E. A. Goldenweiser 





*An address by Dr. Golden- 
weiser before the Academy of Po- 
litical Science, Hotel Astor, New 
York City, April 4, 1945. 








New Monetary Standard 


By E. A. GOLDENWEISER* 
Director, Division of Research and Statistics, Federal Reserve System 


Contending That the Old Gold Standard Was Maintained and Promoted 
by Large Creditor Nations in Whose Interest It Operated, Dr. Golden- 
weiser Holds That It Has Proven Unsuitable and Inadequate for Un- 
balanced Conditions of International Payments. 
No Sanctity in Fixed Exchange Rates and That Through the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund a New Monetary Standard Will Be Established 
and the World Will Be Freed From the Slavery of Fixed Exchange Rates. 
Refutes Criticism That the Fund Is “Primarily a Lending Institution,” 
and States It Is a Common Pool of Resources. 
Post-War Recovery and Continued Discouragement, With Danger of 
Chaos if Fund Is Rejected. Criticizes Bankers for Opposing Plan. 


Establishment and maintenance of a monetary standard are gov- 
it is the Government that determines the price 


| 


Alexander Allen Pres. 
Of F. H. Armstrong Go. 


CHICAGO, I1l.—Alexander Al- 
len was elected president of F. H. 
Armstrong & Co., Inc., 120 South 
La Salle Street, on April 2. Mr. 
Allen was previously associated 
with Leason & Co., Brailsford & 
Co., Dempsey, Detmer & Co., and 
Otis & Co. He has a wide ac- 
quaint in Texas and the South- 
west through his interest in gas 


properties in that section. 
F. H. Armstrong & Co. handles 
general market issues of stocks 


and bonds. 





He Asserts There Is 


Predicts a Very Slow 





maintain its value by various 
measures. 

While monetary standard policy 
is determined by the Government. 
it is the volume and direction of 
trade and investment that in the 
end determine what measures the 
Government must take to main- 
tain its monetary policy. If a 
country’s nationals purchase a 
great many commodities abroad 
and do not export an equivalent 
amount, the country as a whole is 
faced with a deficit in its balance 


of payments and it is the Govern- 
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ment that must find means of 
meeting the deficit. While pri- 
vate operations in the interna- 
tional field have to be within the 
framework of policy established by 
the Government, a country’s bal- 
ance of payments is determined | 
in the last analysis by actions red 


numerous individuals and their 
activities in trade and finance. It 
is an intimate interrelationship in 
which the Government sets the 
rules and private enterprise car- 
ries on the business. 


Character of the Gold Standard 
A familiar example of this pro- 
cedure is the gold standard. When 
(Continued on page 1622) ! 
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Why Not Bring Bid-Ask Disclosure 
Rule Before House Committee? 


Congressional Hearings on Financial Problems of Small 
Business Offers Opportunity to Show Disastrous Effects 


of Proposed Rule on Small 


Business Financing. 


Yesterday, April 11, a sub-committee of the House Select Com- 


mittee on Small Business opened 
York City, at Room 110, Federal 
Court House Building, on the 
financial problems of small busi- 
ness. Congressman Eugene J. 
Keogh of New York presided as 
Chairman of the sub-committee. 
Mther members of the sub-com- 
mittee are Congressman J. W. 
Robinson of Utah, Congressman 
Walter C. Ploeser of Missouri, 
and Congressman Evan Howell of 
New York. Also present was Dan 
W. Eastwood, Chief Investigator 
for the Small Business Commit- 
tee, and Wm. J. Deegan Jr., an- 
other investigator. It is under- 
stood that the hearings in New 
York City will continue through 
Friday, April 13. It is to be re- 
gretted, incidentally, that because 
the prospective hearings were not 
adequately publicized, many of 


a series of field hearings in New 


~ 





7 
those interested in testifying were 
‘unable to make the necessary 
preparations for that purpose. 
| Congressman Keogh, in an 
/opening statement, called atten- 
tion to the previous hearings be- 
\fore the full committee in Wash- 
ington, on March 20 and 21, in 
which the financial problems of 
small business was outlined “by 
two excellent and qualified wit- 
nesses.” These witnesses, Mr. 
Keogh said, laid emphasis on the 
following facts: (1) That small 
firms are now experiencing diffi- 
culty in building up and laying 
aside financial reserves with 
which to meet their post-war and 
reconversion jobs of financing; 
'(2) that small firms, even when 
(Continued on page 1629) 








The Increasing Load 


The burden mounts as the Securities and Exchange Commission 
again adds to its many onerous requirements. 
This time the addition takes the form of several amendments to 


form 3M. 


In its release dated April 9, 1945, the Commission says that these 
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Dangers of Government 





By Bureaucracy 


By JOHN W. BRICKER* 
Former Governor of Ohio 
Republican Statesman Asserts That Under Guise of War Power a 
Philosophy of Government Alien to Our Traditions Has Been Schackled 
Upon the People and Threatens to Continue Unless Action Is Taken to 


Curtail It. 


He Points to Bungling and Inefficiency of Government 


Bureaus and Says the Complexities of Our Economy Are too Great for 


Centralized Control. 


Attacks the Tax System as an “Equalitarian Con- |. 


cept” and Calls for Cordination of Federal and State Taxes as Well as 


Opposes Bretton Woods as a Stabilization Super- 
structure on an Unstable Foundation. 


Over a century and a half of life and service by this organiza- 
tion is eloquent testimony of the durability of our institutions. When 


Balanced Budget. 


one becomes 
discouraged 
as to the fu- 
ture of Amer- 
ica he will 
gain renewed 
courage by 
reading a his- 
tory of our 
nation Over 
again. Many 
times in the 
national life 
of the Repub- 
lic the way out 
seemed dif- 
ficult, but in 
retrospect the 


various prob- 


lems of a po- 
litical nature 
which have 


John W. Bricker 


vy — — 


| been solved have strengthened 
the institutions of representative 
government. And even though 
the dark clouds of war, the uncer- 
tainties of tomorrow bear down 





the leadership of the forces which 
ment reasserts 
j}mined to preserve the priceless 
*Address by Mr. Bricker at the 
|}Chamber of Commerce of the 


City, April 5, 1945. 
(Continued on page 1624) 








Protecting Individual Enterprise 


By BEARDSLEY RUML* 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


Treasurer of R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 


Emphasizing the Necessity of the Profit Motive in Private Enterprise, 


Mr. Ruml Asserts That Profits Serve Both to Direct the Activities of | 


Business and to Provide Ingenuity and Efficiency. 
He Opposes Limitation on Competitive Profits Made 
“Within the Law,” and Holds That Undernourish- 
ment of Business Comes From Insufficient Profits. 
Says Profitable Business Requires Large Purchas- 
ing Power and Advocates That Residual Profits 
Should Go to Individuals Whose Initiative and 
Judgment Create Such Profits. 


The subject assigned to me by your program 
Committee for discussion this evening is “The 
Protection of Individual Enterprise.” I take it for 
granted that the protection of individual enter- 
prise is not an end in itself, and that our interest 
in its protection stems from a profound convic- 
tion that private enterprise is a bulwark of hu- 
man freedom, Our purpose is the enlargement of 


upon us, I have a great confidence |. 
in the future of America, if only}. 


believe in this system of govern-] 
itself and the] 
American people are awakened to] 
the seriousness of the threat to} 
our institutions and become deter- |- 


177th Anniversary meeting of the}. 
State of New York, New York} 
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“The Road to Serfdom”’ 
| A condensation from the book 
by 

FRIEDRICH A. HAYEK 
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L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn, 
_ 39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. ‘ 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203. 

















*Bowser Inc. 
*Foundation Co. 
*Stromberg-Carlson 


International Detrola 
Bought—Sold 


"*Cireular on Request 


J.F. Reilly & Co. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 


111 Broadway, New York 6,N. ¥. 
REctor 2-5288 
Bell System Teletype, NY 1-248@ 
Private Wire to Los Angeles 

















M. A. Hanna Co. 


Hooker 
Electrochemical Co. 


Engineer’s Field Reports 
Available on Request 


Bought — Sold 
Est. 1926 


Hinzose & [o:= 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n. 


170 Broadway COrtlandt 7-6190 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 














SUGAR 
SECURITIES 


e 

DUNNE & CO. 
Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


WHitehall 3-0272— Teletype NY 1-956 
Private Wire to Boston 


amendments have been discussed informally with a committee of the 
Wational Association of Securities¢ 
Dealers, Inc., and that the com-, conviction or an injunction, or a 
mittee has concurred in them. | refusal or revocation of registra- 
The Commission requires that; tion, or any violation of the Se- 
eertain “items” be answered, and | curities Act. This resume is not 
that these answers be supplied by all inclusive. Other data is also 
filing a supplemental statement | called for. 
on form 6M not later than July 9,; There is one statement in the 
1945. |release which is fraught with 
In addition to asking in this|danger. The Commission says, 
form that certain data be supplied | “the broker or dealer should have 
with respect to profit sharing ar-|reasonable ground to _ believe, 
rangements, every registered) after making a reasonable inves- 
broker or dealer in over-the-| tigation, that such answers are 
counter securities is also required | correct.” 
to supply certain information con- | It is not enough that the Com- 
cerhing any salesmen or em-| mission saddles upon the securi- 
ployees whose business back-| ties industry another set of oner- 
ground falls into a certain cate-| ous regulations which we deem 
gory, including all persons who, utterly unreasonable, but in addi- 
are members of securities ex-/| tion, it fixes upon the broker and 
changes or associations or have dealer, at his peril, the obligation 
changed their name, those who | to 
have business histories with a! 


the area of human freedom, and we believe 
that private enterprise is one and an important 
means to that end. Accordingly, we must be inter- 





Beardsley Ruml 








*An address by Mr. Ruml before the Academy of Political Science, New York 
City, April 5, 1945. t 


(Continued on page 1626) 


PANAMA COCA-COLA 


DIVIDENDS: 
1945 (to date) $1.25 — 1944 $2.75 — 1943 $4.50 

















Public National Bank 
& Trust Co. | 
National Radiator Co. 
Industrial Finance 


Preferred 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security D 's Ass'n 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. ¥. 
Telephone ling Green 9-3565 
Teletype NY 1-1666 


Approximate selling price—28 12 





Circular on request 


Hom, ROSE & TROSTER 


Established 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 Teletype: NY 1-375 





determine what constitutes 
(Continued on page 1631) 
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Warp & Co. 


EST, 1926 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 





American Reserve Ins. 


Boston & Maine, Pfds.* 


Brockway Motor* 

Delta Airlines 

Detroit Harvester* 

Douglas Shoe, Com. & Pfd.* 
Electrolux 

General Machinery 

Michigan Chemical 


——_—- — 


Bowser, Inc.* 


Mohawk Rubber* 
Moore-McCormack 
Pollak Mfg. 

Purolator* 

Scovili Mfg.* 

Sheraton Corporation* 
Triumph Explosives 
United Piece Dye Works* 


Wickwire-Spencer 





Aetna Standard Eng. 
American Hardware* 
Am. Window Glass, Com. & Pfd. | 
Bird & Son* 
Buda Co.* 

Deep Rock Oil* 


Taca Airways* 


Gleaner Harvester* 

Great Amer. Industries* 
Howard Stores 

Lawrence Port. Cement* 
Liberty Aircraft Products* 
Maguire Industries 
Moxie* 

Philip Carey 

Riley Stoker* 











Alabama Mills* 
Aspinook Corp. 
Berkshire Fine Spinning* 
Consolidated Textile 
Darlington Mfg. 

New Jersey Worsted* 


| | 45 


—_— eee 





American Gas & Power | 
Central Public Utility 51/2’s 
Conn. Lt. & Pr. Com. 

Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd. 


| 

| 
Central El. & Gas Com. | 
Illinois Pow. Div. Arr’s. | 
| 

| 

| 








Iowa Southern Util. 
Mass. Pr. & Lt. $2 Pfd.* 
Nassau Suffolk Ltg. Pfd. 
Peoples Lt. & Pow. Pfd. 
Queens Boro Gas & Elec. Pfd. 
Southwest Natural Gas 






Du Mont Lab. “A’”* 
Magnavox Corp.* 
Majestic Radio & Tel.* 
P. R! Mallory* 
Stromberg Carlson 


*Bulletin or Circular upon request 


Warp & CO. 


EST. 1926 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


120'BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
REctor 2-8700 NY [ii 


1-1288 
Direct Wires to Chicago and Phila. 


PHONES 
Hartf'd 6111 Buff. 6024 Bos. 2100 





s| 


| Private Initiative. 


‘in the manu- 
facturing, 








74 Trinity Place, 


Telephone: 


Selling Price—15'2 


Circular on Request 


HoIl.ROsE GS TROSTER 


Estahlished 1914 
New York 6, * 
BOwling Green 9-7400 


a, Se 


Teletype: NY 1-375 








American Arch 
Company 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


W. J. Banigan & Co. 


Successors to 
CHAS. H. JONES & CO. 
Established 1904 


50 Broadway, N.Y.4 HAnover 2-8380 








Spokane Internat’l Ry. Repts. 
Eastern Corporation 

H. M. Byllesby pfd. and A & B 

Community Water Service pfd. 

Harrington & Richardson “A” 


BERWALD & CO. 


Members Neu ork Security Dealers Assn. 
30 Pine pee New York 5, N. Y. 
Tel. Digby 4-7900 Tele. NY 1-1790 














The Importance 


Of Small Business 


By HENRY J. SIMONSON, JR.* 
President, National Securities & Research Corporation 


| Enterprise” Mr. Simonson Points Out That Its Importance Is Measured 
Not So Much by Its Extent, but by the Opportunities It Offers for | 


Says, as influence of War, Number of Small Business 


Concerns Have Declined by One-Sixth. Expects Post-War Resurgence 
of Small Business Because of New Developments Suitable to Smalli 
Scale Operations, But Sees Need for Raising Limits of Tax Exemptions 


Allowed Small Concerns. 
Will Also Be Helpful. 


AMERICAN BANTAM CAR | 


6% CUMULATIVE CONV. PREFERRED 
(Arrears $3.75) 
$10 par (callable at 14 plus arrears) 


| | Holding That Small Business Is “a Bulwark of Our System of Free | 


Efforts to Extend Larger Credit Facilities | 


° | 
Small business is an important segment of the American econ- | 


lout often 

| business es- 

| tablishments 
in the nation. 
‘It employs ap- 
| proximately 
% of the 

\ ae earners 


w holesaling, 
retailing and 
service indus- 
tries and their 
labor accounts 
for over one- 
third of the 
total dollar 
value of all 
goods pro- 
duced and 
services ren- 
dered in the country. 

The importance of small busi- 
ness is not measured only by 
these factors. Small businesses, 
as the customers and suppliers of 
larger concerns, make an essential 
contribution to the national com- 
merce. The health of the national 
economy is bound up inseparably 
with the functioning of small 
business. Even more important, 
the existence of hundreds of thou- 
sands of small concerns affords 
opportunities for the exercise of 
private initiative without which 
our traditional system of free en- 
terprise could not long continue. 


H. J. Simonson, Jr. 


The Extent of Smal] Business 


As defined by the Department 
of Commerce, small business con- 
sists of manufacturers with 100 
employees or less; wholesalers 
with $200,000 annual net sales or 


less; and retail stores, service es- 





*Reprinted from “Investment 
Timing” April 5, 1945, published 
by the Economics & Investment 
Department of the National Se- 
curities & Research Corp., 120 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

(Continued on page 1627) 





omy, a bulwark of our system of free enterprise. 


o 





Coleman Renominated 
To Head NYSE Board 


The Nominating Committee for 
renominated John A. 
of Adler, 


1945 has 


Coleman, Coleman & 























John A. Coleman 


Co., for chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the New York Stock 
Exchange, it is announced. Elec- 
tions will be held on Monday, 
May 14. 


Other nominees for positions to 
be filed are: 


For eight members of the Board 
of Governors: Harold C. Mayer, 
Bear, Stearns & Co.; Raymond 
Sprague, Raymond Sprague & 
Co.; Robert L. Stott, Wagner, 
Stott & Co.; Percy M. Stewart, 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; F. Edward 
Bosson, Putnam & Co., Hartford; 
Wm. Wymond Cabell, Branch, 
Cabell & Co., Richmond, and John 
W. Watling, Watling, Lerchen & 
Co., Detroit, for three-year terms, 
and Howard Butcher, Jr., Butcher 
& Sherrerd, Philadelphia, for the 
term of one year. 


For two members of the Gratu- 
ity Fund for three-year terms: 


It includes nine | 





BOSTON, MASS. 





Boston 
Wharf Company 


ORGANIZED 1836 


Capitalization 
$450,000 mortgage note 


60,060 shares capital stock 
($100 par value) 
Sixty year 
broken dividend record 


Currently on 
$2.00 dividend basis 


* share 


un 


Priced about $38.00 pe 


Inquiries invited 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


Shawmut Bank Building 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Capitol 4330 Teletype BS 424 








We Suggest: 
A Low-Priced Steel Stock 


Central Iron & Steel | 


$10 Par 
Net Quick over $8 
Book Value . about $16 
Market about $6 | 
C lar Available 


LERNER & CO. | 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Tel. HUB 1990 _Teletype BS 69 | 


DETROIT 








General Industries Co. 
National Stamping Co. 


Reports 


MERCIER, MCDOWELL 
& DOLPHYN 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Buhl Bldg. Cadillac 5752 
DETROIT 26 


furnished on request 





‘GRAND RAPIDS 





Simplex Paper Corp. Com. 


International Rys. of Buffalo 
3s-5s of 1962 


Central Steel & Wire 
Aeronca Aircraft Com. & Pfd. 
American Box Board Com. 


WHITE, NOBLE & CO. 
Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
Phone 94336 Tele. GR 184 
Detroit Office, Buhl Bldg. 











John Rutherfurd, at Foster, Brown 
& Co., and John K. Starkweather, 
Starkweather & Co. 

Five members of the Nominat- 


ing Committee: Three members of | 


the Exchange for’ three-year 
terms: Sydney P. Bradshaw, 
Clark, Dodge & Co.; Joseph G. 


Osborn, Hayden, Stone & Co.; 
Robert Wilson, Fransioli & Wil- 
son. 

Two ellied members of the Ex- 


change for one year: William J.. 
Bros., 
and William J. Price, 3rd, Alex. 


Hammerslough, Lehman 


Brown & Sons, Baltimore. 





TRADER 


Man 36, heavy experience, draft 
deferred, at present handling 
over-the-counter securities and 
rail bonds desires position in 
like capacity; clientele. Box 
Ai12, The Commercial & Fi- 
nancial Chronicle, 25 Park 
Place, New Yerk 8, N. Y. 





— 7s 











Gleaner Harvester Corp. | 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. | 
Mokan 


Foundation Company 


J.K.Rice,Jr.&Co. 


Established 1908 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
REc ctor 2- 4500—120 Broadway 
en ype } 1-714 








Vv 
a. 











Mining Issues 


— 


J. F SAMEON & % 


Security De 
TWO RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6 
BOwling Green 9-3575 Tele. NY 1-1388 


Wire Connections to Principal 
Mining Centers 


ew York § 








_ AIGA 





_— _ a 


| Gruen Watch Common 
| Western Lt. & Tel. Common 
United Printers & Pub. Common 


Memos on request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS | 


Members New York, Philadelphia and | 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 
1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 


|New York Los Angeles 
|Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. 


| N. Y. Telephone—WhHitehall 3-7253 


| Private Wire System between 
Philade lphia, New York and Lo 8 Angeles 














Missouri 


Public Service Corp. 
Common 
Central & Southwest 
Utilities 
$7 Pfd. 








BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 
| Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 
Private Phone to N. Y. C. 
COrtlandt 7-1202 














Dealer Inquiries Invited 


American Box Board Co. 
Odd Lots & Fractions 


Botany Worsted Mills pfd. & A 
Empire Steel Corp. com. 


Pittsburgh Railways Co. 
All Issues 


Warner Co. pfd. & corn. 
Wawaset Securities 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Stock Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 
Phone Rittenhouse 3717 Teletype PH 73 











ST. LOUIS 








STrx & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


SO9 OLIVE STREET 


StT.Louts 1,Mo, 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 
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announces ch 


UNDERWRITERS A 


TELEPHONE 





Shillinglaw, Crowder & Co., Inc. 


to 


SHILLINGLAW, BOLGER & Co., INC. 


INVESTMENT 


120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3 


ange In name 


ND DISTRIBUTORS 


SECURITIES 


STATE §850 











Curb and Unlisted 
Securities 


MICHAEL HEANEY, Mar. 
WALTER KANE, Asst. Mar. 


Joseph McManus & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 6 
Digby 4-3122 Teletype NY 1-1610 














HODSON & COMPANY, 


Inc. 


165 Broadway, New York | 











Yuba Consolidated 
Gold Fields 


36th Year Uninterrupted 
Dividends 


Write or call for descriptive circular 








CARTWRIGHT & PARMELEE 


Digby 4-3383 





Krug Outlines Post V-E Day Plans 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. | 











FRENCH 
INDUSTRIALS 


| Offers Wanted 


— * 





F. BLEIBTREU & Co., Inc. 


79 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. | 

















Telephone HAnover 2-8681 





War Production Chief Lays Down Twelve Procedures. 
Warns Military Needs Will Continue Heavy Until Japan 


Is Defeated. 


J. A. Krug, Chairman of the War Production Board, backing up 
the report that James F. Byrnes, former Director of War Mobilization 


and Recon- 
version re- 
cently submit- 
ted to the 
President and 
Congress, held 
a conference 
in Washington 
on April 3 in 
which he out- 
lined the con- 
templated 
lines of action 
to be followed 
by his organ- 
ization after 
*“Victoryin 
Europe” Day. 

Mr. Krug 
said that the 
objectives an- 
nounced by 
Mr. Byrnes represent the es- 
tablished policy of WPB to refalx 
and to revoke material and pro- 
duction controls as rapidly after 
V-E Day as may be consistent 
with safeguarding the continuing 
all-out war effort against Japan. 
He emphasized, however, that 
such a proposed program must be 
tentative and that revisions, re- 
flecting the continuously changing 


J. A. Krug 


war situation, will prove neces- | precedented war production to the |the National 


sary from time to time. 


“The primary goal of the War 
| Production Board,” Mr. Krug said, 


| “must be the prompt filling of all | 


|military needs and the mainte- 
nance of a sound war supporting 
economy for a speedy conclusion 
|of the Japanese war. As Justice 


fs | Byrnes pointed out, even when 


| the war in Europe ends, produc- 
_ tion of munitions, though reduced, 
| will still abscrb a large propor- 
'tion of our country’s manpower 
| and materials and represent a 


+ | tremendous strain on our produc- 


| tive capacity. As long as the Jap- 
|} anese war continues, we will not 
| enjoy anything like a free econ- 
;omy. 
|shortages of textiles, lumber and 
Seer forest products, leather, 
| containers, tires and rubber prod- 
| ucts, and some metals, such as tin 
|and lead. 

| “The WPB controls affect al- 
'most everyone and their relaxa- 
| tion and revocation must be han- 
|dled in such a way as to avoid, 
| to the greatest possible extent, the 
'dislocation and confusion which 
| might otherwise characterize the 


| changeover from our present un- 


} 


(Continued on page 1608) 


There will be continued | 





“TT’S HARD TO 


get’—is nothing new to 


unless you know where to 


"phone or teletype us? 


68 William Street 
NEW YORK 5 


PUBLIC UTILITY, 





The war cry of stock-shy storekeepers— ‘it’s hard to 


security or other has always been “hard to get’”’— 


But the fact is, we frequently do know where to 
look for those hard-to-find securities. For one thing, 
we are in very close touch with the markets for all 
types of securities—and, it sometimes happens that 
we have the very security needed. 

As a result, a good part of our business is devoted 
to cooperation with other dealers. We found that 
it’s mutually profitable to help others get business. 


Next time you need active cooperation, why not 


R.W. Pressprich & Co. 


201 Devonshire Street, BOSTON 10 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD, 
INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
AND INVESTMENT 


GET, TODAY!” 


investment dealers. Some 


look. 


Telephone HAnover 2-1700 
Teletype NY 1-993 


STOCKS 








Conflicts of Federal and State 
Taxation 


By ROLLIN BROWNE* 
Commissioner of Taxation and Finance, State of. New York 


Pointing to the Supremacy of the National Government in Taxation as a 
‘Danger to the Political Independence of the States, Commissioner 
Browne Urges That There Be a Post-War Readjustment and Coordina- 


tion of Federal and State Levies. 


Advocates State Abandonment of the 


Income Tax and Relinquishment of Gasoline, Automobile and Amuse- 


_ment Taxes by the Federal Government. 


Favors Federal Taxation of 


State and Municipal Bonds, but Objects to Imposition and Collection of 


Taxes by Federal Government for 


Redistribution Among the States. 


The New York Legislature recently rejected, for the second time, 


| a resolution calling fora constitutional limitation on Federal income 


inherit- 
lance taxes. 
But the fact 
that 17 States 
i|have adopted 
such __ resolu- 
tions is proof 
of the grow- 
ing concern 
over the ex- 
pansion of 
Federal taxa- 
tion. 

The National 
Government 
has long had 
supreme pow- 
er in almost 
every field of 
taxation. The 
‘danger is that 
this power is 
now being used to such an extent 
‘as to threaten the financial, and 
‘therefore the political, indepen- 


and 


Rollin Browne 


| *An address by Mr. Browne be- 
‘fore the Non-Partisan Forum of 
Republican Club, 


|New York City, March 31, 1945. 


& - ———— a —_ — 
dence of the States and their local 
communities. 

| Our Federal system, which di- 

'vides power and_ responsibility 
between the States and the Na- 
tional Government, and protects 
fundamental private rights against 

both, is the most perfect form of 

/government ever devised for the 
preservation of local self-govern- 

|ment and individual liberty. 
| No government can survive un- 
‘less it has the sovereign and in- 
|dependent power to raise ade- 
|quate revenues to support its 
functions. Therefore, if we want 
to preserve local control and re- 
sponsibility over local affairs, we 
must protect the taxing powers 
of the States against undue en- 
croachment by Washington. 


This is not the time to institute 
vast and sweeping reforms in any 
tax system. While we are at war, 
the National Government must 
tax, and tax, and keep on taxing, 
-no matter whom or how much it 


|hurts. Our fighting men cannot 





AMERICAN MADE 
MARKETS IN 
CAMADIAN 
SECURITIES 





Bank of Montreal 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Royal Bank of Canada 


International Utilities 
Sun Life Assurance 


Hollinger Mines 
| Kerr-Addison 
| Mining Corp. of Canada 


| Noranda Mines 
HART SMITH & CO. 


| 52 WILLIAM St.,N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-098¢ 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
| New York Montreal Toronto 


| 

| 

PER eae 

| Electrolux 
| 























Community Water Service 
5'4s-6s 1946 


Crescent Public Service 6s 1954 


East Coast Public Service 
4s 1948 


Eastern Minnesota Pr. 51s ’51 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. 


Issues 


Securities Co. of N. Y. 
4% Consols 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. ¥. Security Dealers Ass’n 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 








American Locomotive 7% Pfd. 
Brill Corp. 7% Pfd. 
Cayuga & Susquehanna 
Western Pacific 5s, 1946 
Phila. Reading Coal & Iron 


5s, 1973 


Phila. Reading Coal & Iron 


6s, 1949 


GUDE, WINMILL & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955 








American Maize 
Products Co. 


Eastern Sugar 
Associates, Common 


Ohio Match Co. 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 

















HAYTIAN 
CORP. | 


\ 
Quotations Upon Request 


FARR & CO. 


Members 

New York Stock Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
| 


120 WALL ST., NEW YURK 





| TEL. HANOVER 2-9612 














wait for the tocls of ee while 
we debate theories of taxation. 
But when victory has been won 
and peace restored, no problem 
will be of greater importance to 





(Continued on page 1629) | 
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Trading Markets In 

Bunte Bros. 
Central Electric & Gas 

Dexter Co. 
United Stockyards Pfd. 


C. L. Schmidt & Co. || 


Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 271 























We have a recent anclysis of MID - CONTINENT | 


VICKSBURG BRIDGE CO. 4-6s, 1968 | 


We Maintain Active Markets In— 





























TRADING MARKETS: 





Tele. CG 573 





Hallicrafters Co. 
E. H. Scott Radio 
Sentinel Radio 





ig | 
| DEEP ROCK OIL CORP. Common The Pfaudler Go. AIRLINES | 
| GALVIN MANUFACTURING CORP. Common 
Copy on request ING. 
135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3 
Telephone State 8711 Teletype CG 273 CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
Teletype CG1122 Phone Central 5690 
| 135 South La Salle Street | 
® Chicago 3, Hl. 
Dealer-Broker Investment — Walter F. Norris Is 
CHICAGO, ILL. — Walter F. 
interested parties the following literature; Norris has become associated with Parker 
Debt Structure and Bond Ma- 46 


EL M. Byllesby and Company [| agqwers 2 C6), ||I| | wenorenden on reaver 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Recommendations and Literature ‘!!" Sruttenden & Co. 
Cruttenden & Co., 209 South La 


Incorporated 
3 120 South La Salle Street 
| KITCHEN & CO. 
| (Special to TH 
; ; ; 
It is understood that the firms mentioned wi!l be pieased to send | 
Salle Street, members of the New 


tation Bureau, Front Street, 


7 , s 
Warren Petroleum turity Calendar of the State of |New York, N. Y. York and Chicago Stock Ex- Appliance Co. 
: Tennessee Eight-page brochure nies ee . changes. Mr. Norris was formerly 
(Prospectuses available Equitable Securities Corporation, Nation’s Market Place, The— Vice-President of the Commerce | Common Stock 
upon request) 322 Union Street, Nashville 3,/ Illustrated booklet describing the Union Bank of Nashville. Tenn. | 


Tenn. | services of the New York Stock | 
| Exchange—The New York Stock 
Exchange, New York, N. Y. 


and prior thereto was an officer | 
of C, E. Childs & Co., with which | 


| he was associated for many years. | 


W. J. Sennott, Ir. — Fred J. Cook 


Clement, Curtis & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exch. and Others 


First Securities Co. 
of Chicago 


Member Chicago Stock Exchange 


Fire and Casualty Insurance 
Stocks — Comparative data on 
principal issues—Mackubin, Legg 








Over - the - Counter Review — 











134 S. LA SALLE ST. & Co., 22 Light Street, Baltimore| April edition—Bristol & Willett, | Law With Harris, Hall | ' 
CHICAGO 3 3, Md. | 115 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. (Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) | 105 South La Salle St. 
Randolph 6800 Teletype CG 214 Also available are analytical —— | CHICAGO, Ill.—Stuart C. Law|] ,., a . ' 
studies of American Insurance; Real Estate Bond Market Index| has become affiliated with Harris, ee ee OF 1088 
Co., American Reinsurance Co.,|—Trend in price averages; based; Hall & Co., Inc., 11i West Monres' 








on a study of 200 of the leading | 
eastern real estate issues—Amott, | 
Baker & Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, | 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Continental Casualty Co., Federal | 
Insurance Co., Firemen’s Insur- | 
ance Co., North River Insurance 
Co., Pacific Indemnity Co., and! 
United States Guarantee Co. 


Street. Mr. Law has recently been | 
in the U. S, Naval Reserve. 
; a —————— - : | 
Andrews With Sincere Co. | 
(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill.—Clyde H. An- 
drews has become associated with 


[Fee SINCE 1903 


FRED. W. FAIRMAN Co. 


Members 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Recent Analyses on Request 


Merchants Distilling Corp. 


Common Stock 





Road to Serfdom—A condensa-_ 
tion from the book by Friedrich 





Firm Trading Markets Grist — Comments on “special | 





situations’ —Dresser & Escher,| A. Hayek, reprinted from the} @! ) BO “5° 
Garrett Corporation 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.| April Reader’s Digest—-B. §., Sincere & Company, 231 South La| Standard Silica Corp. 
—_ | Lichstein & Co., 99 Wall Street, | Salle Street, members of the New | Common Stock 
Magnavox Common Monthly Stock and Bond Sum-| New York 5, N. Y. | York and Chicago Stock Ex- 


|changes. Mr. Andrews, who has | 

Utilities — 1945 — Ninety-page | been in the securities business on | 
graphic study, profusely charted| La Salle Street for many years, 
and illustrated — Merrill Lynch,| recently has been in business in | 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine| Cleveland. 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Yield of 50 Leading Stocks| Laurence LeBaron Joins 


Tabulation of leading industrials | Buckley Brothers Staff 
and discussion of significance of | (Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 
yield and p/e ratio data—Paine,, LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Lau- 





maries—May be had at a cost of | 
$72 each per year, or a total of | 
$144 a year for the complete serv- 
ice which includes two _ cloth| 
bound volumes and ten paper) 
bound issues—a special free trial | 


offer is available—National Quo- | 


a 
Dilion, Read & Go. 


FAROLL & COMPANY 


Member New York Stock Exchange 
and other Principal Exchanges 


208 So. La Salle St. 


CHICAGO 4 
Andover 1430 ‘Tele. CG 156 


Federal Mach. & Welder 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Randolph 4068 
Bell Systera CG 537 
































} 
| Phone 
} 





Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; William A. 


Federal Electric “A’’ Fuller, William A. Fuller & Co.; 


Chicago Mill & Lumber Common Now a Corporation Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 25| rence LeBaron has become asso- | ome ay ager 37 ar ge eel 
} ional R Buf. 3/6-62 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y./ ciated with Buckley Brothers, 530 | Homer P ieee paren , Merrill, 
nternational Rwy. Buf. 3/6- Dillon, Read & Co. is now doing preeonesaa | West Sixth Street, members of ' . , ; 


F. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 
135 South La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO 3 
CG 530 Central 7540 


Divect Wires To Our Offices In 
Principal Cities Throughout 
the Country 





business as a corporation, Dillon, 
Read & Co., Inc., a change which 
becomes effective on March 31. 

Officers of the firm, which 
located at 28 Nassau Street, are: 

Charles S. McCain, President; 
Dean Mathey, Executive Vice- 
President; Ralph H._ Bollard, 
Henry H. Egly, Frederic H. 
Brandi, Wilbur C. Du Bois, Karl 
H. Behr and Charles E. Kock, 


is 


Vice-Presidents; Edwin H. Bige- | 


Aetna Life Insurance Co.—Dis- 
cussion of investment possibilities 
and price enhancement — David 
Morris & Co., 52 Wall Street, New 
Zorn 5. N.. X. ’ 





Alabama Great Southern RR.— 
Descriptive circular—Adams & 
Peck, 63 Wall Street, New York 5, 
New York. 





ithe New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges. 
Mr. LeBaron has recently been 
with Cruttenden & Co., Crowell, 
Weedon & Co. and Norman B. 
| Courteney & Co. 


—— —— . — 


Ralph Davis Nominated 








To Head Cgo. Exchange 





Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; 
| D. Dean McCormick, Kebbon, Mc- 
| Cormick & Co.; Harry M. Payne, 
Webster, Marsh & Co.; Reuben 
Thorson, Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis. 

Emmet G. Barker was nomi- 
| nated for Chairman of the 1946 
| Nominating Committee. Other 
nominations for this committee 
are: 

William T. Bacon, Bacon, Whip- 















American Bantam Car—Circu-| CHICAGO, ILL. 
lar on this situation—Hoit, Rose | Davis, partner of Paul H. Davis & 


a AE TO RM — Ralph W.| 


low, Secretary; A. J. Gilles, | ple & Co.; Ralph Chapman, Far- 





Central Steel & Wire, Com. Treasurer, and R. M. Shedden, 4 “a ; | well, Chapman & Co.; John C 
: ’ ‘ & J S 3 ap : ras « > Ss ee 1 > 
Lincoln Ptg. Co. 6-1963 Treasurer. \the Board of Governors of the| The Nominating Committee 


Chicago Stock Exchange, it was| Which presented today’s report 
announced by John J. Bryant, Jr., | COMSIStS of: 

Chairman of the 1945 Nominating; John J. Bryant, Jr., Chairman, 
Committee which filed its report | Jas. H. Oliphant & Co.; Sidney L. 
of nominees of all offices to be| Castle, Carter H. Harrison & Co.; 


filled at_ the annual election to| M. Ralph Cleary, Cleary & Co.; 


| American Hardware — Special 
'study—Goodbody & OCo., 115 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Parker Appliance, Com. 
Snap-On Tools, Com. 
Woodward Governor, Com. 


Paxil H.Davis & Go. 


John Hayes Pres. of 
McMahon & Hoban Inc. 


CHICAGO, Ill.—John J. Hayes | 





Arden Farms Co. — Discussion 
of favorable post-war outlook and | 








Established 1916 a ee ee romnen and | favorable aspects of $3 preferred | be held June 4, 1945. Mr. Davis |Carl J. Easterberg, Riter & Co., 
Members Principal Stock Exchanges veneral Manager of McMahon &/stock for income and common, has been a member of the Ex-|_ dG © Machin 
Chicago Board of Trade Hoban, Inc., 105 South La Salle} stock for speculative appeal— | change since 1922. = eorge &. Hachtmann. 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 Street, succeeding the late Henry |Maxwell, Marshall & Co., 647 | The following were nominated 





A. Hoban. The firm deals in 
Catholic securities for Catholic 
institutions. 


J 


Tc . Franklin 8622 
Incianapolis, Ind. 


Teletype CG 405 
Rockford, IIL. 


South Spring Street, Los Angeles} to serve three years as members | 
i4, Calif. | of the Board of Governors: 
(Continued on page 1628) Robert W. Baird, The Wisconsin 


Federally Insured 
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Member, National Association 
, Of Securities Dealers 


Wholesale Distributors 
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Four page Brochure 
Available on request 
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Matthiessen & Hegeler 
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YOUR FUNDS DIRECT — NO FEES 
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STRAUSS BROS. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass'n 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4 
Telephone: Harrison 2075 
Teletype CG 129 


The Hallicrafters Co. Common 


Prospectus available upon request 





We have a continuing interest in the following: 


American Barge Lines Co. Common 
American Service Co, $3.00 Part. Pfd. 
Anheuser Busch Inc. Capital 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. Common 
Mastic-Asphalt Co. Common 
New Jefferson Hotel Co. 4-6% Bonds 


(ST. LOUIS) 


DOYLE, O’CONNOR & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 





Direct Wire to New York Office 





Telephone: Dearborn 9600 


Teletype: CG 1200 











; Specialists in 


Chicago North Shore 


AND 
Milwaukee Railroad 


Analysis of equities and earnings 
availiable on request. 


Brailsford & Co. 


208 S. La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 4 
Tel. State 9868 


CG 95 





New issues and blocks of 
over counter securities wanted. 

Nationwide wholesale distri- 
bution. 

If you have a good potential 
offering suggest you get in 
touch with us promptly. 


FLOYD D. CERF CO. 
Members Chicago Board of Trade 
Underwriters Wholesale Exclusively 
120 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


ET | eR SS ee ee 
Finder’s Fees Gladly Paid 





We maintain an active trading inter- 
est in the following STOCKS and 
will send circulars upon request— 


Marmon Herrington 
International Detrola 
Leece Neville 
American Barge Line 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine 
Corp. 

Steel Products Eng. 


STRAUS & BLOSSER 


135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, II. 
Tel. ANDover 5700 Tele. CG 650-651 











Firm Name Is Now 
Shiilinglaw, Bolger 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Shillinglaw, 
Crowder & Co., Inc., 120 South La 
Salle Street, announces the 
change in name to Shillinglaw, 
Bolger & Co.. Inc. in a statement 
released by David L. Shillinglaw, 
President. Herbert N. Crowder 
retired from the firm some time 
ago because of ill health and is 
now residing in Florida. 

Mr. Shillinglaw is well known 
not only because of his activity 
on La Salle Street, but also be- 
cause of his many civic interests. 

Mr. Bolger, whose name has 
been added to the firm has been 
active on La Salle Street for many 
years and is a member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


re 
| ie. 


Chicago Brevities 


In a month of continuing annual reports and annuai stockholders 
meetings, American industry generally disclosed itself as prepared 
or well advanced in its planning for the reconversion and postwar 


| periods. 


In the Chicago area, reftundings, expansion of capital struc- 


| tures, and new financing to strengthen working capital positions were 


| increasingly evident as firms girded to 
| laid for gradual resumption of full ¢--- 


scale peacetime production. 
The Link Belt Company an- 
,;nounced it is calling for redemp- 


| tion 30,187 shares of its outstand- | 
ing 642% preferred on July 1 and} 
special | 
meeting of stockholders for April | 


to vote on an increase in the|: 
- © t | increase 


simultaneously called a 
117 
‘common stock capitalization of 
'the company from 740,350 to 840,- 
| 350 shares. 

The increase would not only 
place the company in a position 
to retire the outstanding pre- 
ferred but also add approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 to working 
capital, the proxy statement 
disclosed, which together with 
other funds would be used to 
finance the acquisition of addi- 
tienal plant facilities after the 
war. 

The company is now 
|ready for reconversion, a 
pany official stated. 

Authority of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission is being 
sought by Nu-Enamel Corporation 
of Chicago for issuance and sale 

| of 50,000 shares of 60-cent cumu- 
| lative convertible preferred stock, 
| which will add approximately 
| $500,000 to working capital of the 
company. Proceeds from the sale 
will be used for general corporate 
purposes, including the possible 
purchase of additional oil and gas 
leases and the drilling and equip- 
ping of additional wells. 


The company diversified its 
operations last year to include 
the drilling and development of 
oil and gas properties and as of 
March 15, owned various inter- 
ests in eleven producing oil 
wells and two gas wells. 
| To meet possible future require- 

ments of the business, Deere & 
manufacturer of tarm ma- 
chinery, has arranged for the sale 
of $19,500,000 of 2°4% 20-year 
debentures and is negotiating for 
the private sale of an additional 
$10,500,000 of serial notes matur- 
ing through 1952. 


com- 





E. H. Scott Radio Labora- 
tories, in its first public financ- 
ing operation, offered 225,000 
shares of common _  siock at 


$3.125 a share last week. Of the - 


total, 148,150 shares represented 
new financing with preceeds to 
be added to working capital. 
The balance of shares were sold 


| offered 


virtually | 





HICKS & PRICE 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Assoc.) 
Chicago Board of Trade 


MIDDLE WESTERN 
SECURITIES 


231 S. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 4 
Randolph 5686 - CG 972 
1 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
BOwling Green 9-1432 











American La France Foamite 
Common 


Flour Mills America 
Common 


Iowa Electric Light & Power 


Preferreds 


Sincere and Company 


Members New York Stock Exrchange 
and Other Principal Exchanges 


231 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 4 


State 2400 CG 252 














implement plans carefully 


for the account of present stock- 
holders. The company is en- 
gaged almost exclusively in war 
work at present. 


Stockholders of McQuay-Norris 
Manufacturing Co. approved an 
in the authorized com- 
mon stock of the company from 
450,000 to 600,000 shares and in 


| addition, 30,000 shares of $100 par 


preferred stock. Of the preferred 
shares, 20,000 are expected to be 
within the next few 
weeks, 


The newly elected board of 
National Tea Co. lost no time 
in moving to redeem the 200,000 
outstanding shares of 514% 
cumulative $10 par preferred, 
following the annual stockhold- 
ers meeting last month. The 
preferred has been called for 
redemption May 1. 


At the same time negotiations 
were opened for new financing, 
which is believed will run be- 
tween $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 at 
most. If completed in time, a 
portion of the funds will be ap- 
plied toward redemption of the 
preferred with the balance added 
to working capital to meet the 
requireménts of the ‘far reach- 
ing’ postwar modernization pro- 
gram and eventual expansion of 
the area of operations planned by 
the company. The new financing 


| will be through private placement, 


company officials indicated. 

Should the company fail to 
complete present financing nego- 
tiations, the $2,00,000 required to 
redeem the outstanding preferred 
will be taken out of company 
funds. 


A special meeting of stockhold- 
ers of Tennessee Gas & Transmis- 
sion Co., a subsidiary of Chicago 
Corporation, may be called shortly 
to approve a plan of refinancing 
and recapitalization, which among 
other things, would permit Ten- 
nessee to pay off its outstanding 
debt to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. Discussions 
with reference to a plan are un- 
derstood to be well advanced. 


The Chicago Corporation was 
one among several firms to 
postpone its annual stockholders 
meeting due to accounting 
problems which made it impos- 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


The Hallicrafters 
Common* 


E. H. Scott Radio 
Laboratories Common* 


| *Prospectus available on request 


‘illiam A. Fuller & Co. 


Members of Chicago Stock Exchange 


209 S. La Salle Street « Chicago 4 
Tel. Dearborn 9200 Tele. CG 146 
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Chicago 


Seven-Up Bottling Co. Common & Pfd. 


(ST. LOUIS) 
Textron Inc. Warrants 
Trailmobile Co. Common ' 
Western Light & Telephone Co. Common 


Stifel, Nicolaus & Company 


INCORPORATED 
Founded 1890 


St. Louis 














sible for the company to have 
its financial statements for the 
latest fiscal year completed in 
time for the scheduled meeting 
date. Earnings for 1944 of ap- 
proximately $2,100,000 are ex- 
pected to be reported against 
$1,724,844 the year before. Net 
before taxes from the company’s 
gas and oil division is said to 
be around $1,100,000 compared 
with $666,409 in 1943. 


Utah Radio Products, for simi- 
lar reasons, postponed its annual 
meeting. Net income for 1944 of 
this company, it was indicated, 
will be considerably ahead of} 
1943. 


What is believed to be the first 
public financing ever undertaken 
on behalf of the frozen foods in- 
dustry is the 10,000 shares of 
Class A $10 par stock of the newly 
organized Freezer Foods, Inc., 


which will be offered within the | 
next week or two. While the con- | 
templated om OE is small it is | 

icant in view of the | 
the | 


believed signi 
anticipated expansion of 
frozen foods industry after the 
war. | 
William M. Welsh, of Welsh, | 
Davis and Company, is President | 
of Freezer Foods, which was or- | 
ganized to take over certain assets 
of Deepfreeze Distributors, Inc. 
Deepfreeze will confine its activi- 
ties in the future to distributing | 
the home freezer units of Motor 
Products Corporation of North 
Chicago. Freezer Foods will con- | 
tinue the sale of frozen foods for- | 
merly handled by Deepfreeze, and | 
in addition will sell home freezing | 
cabinets when they again become 
available for distribution. 

Among assets taken over by 
the new company is the first 
frozen foods store in the Chi- 
cago area and one of the first 
in the country, located in Hub- 
bard Woods. Freezer Foods con- 
templates opening stores in 
Evanston, Oak Park and the 
Beverly Hills section and has 
already leased quarters for a 
store in LaGrange. 


—————oe | 
OIL , 


in war and postwar 


Our Research Department has 
just issued a memorandum on the 
oil industry with statistics on some 
of the leading units. 


A copy will be sent on request. 
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Brown Co. 
5/59 — Pfd. — Com. 


Minn. & Ontario Paper Co. 
5/60 & Common | 
Triumph Explosives, Inc. 
. Bought — Sold — Quoted 
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Since that 
value of bonds have been retired 
by sinking fund operation, and in 
addition, the stock accompanying 
the bonds was also retired. 

That means that the remaining 
bondholders’ share in the owner- 
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ship of the property will increase 
as each sinking fund operates. 
Outstanding bond issue amounts 
to $4,533,500 and is secured by a 
first mortgage on the 38-story of- 
fice building at 39 Broadway. The 
building is one of the most mod- 
ern in the financial section of New 
York, having been completed in 
1928. It is well located, just one 
block south of Wall Street, front- 
ing 89 feet on Broadway, extend- 
ing back 190 feet to Trinity Place. 
It has a ground area of about 17,- 
250 square feet and a rentable 
area of about 330,000 square feet. 
At the current price of 57 a mar- 
ket value of only $2,583,810 is ar- 
rived at for the property. In 1929 
the former owners paid approxi- 
mately $9,500,000 for the prop- 
erty, of which the cash investment 
was about $4,300,000. Property is 
assessed at $4,950,000. January 
interest payment was made at 
rate of 3% and latest published 
earnings on the bonds was 4.35%. 
% * * 


Latest statement of the Sher- 
neth Corporation (Sherry Nether- 


fall” for the bondholders. 


Real Estate Securities 


The method of operating the sinking fund of Broadway Trinity | 
Place Corporation seems to be of distinct benefit to those bondhold-| ended Jan. 31, 1945, a net income of $460,623 after all charges and 
ers who do not tender their bonds. 

In reorganization, completed July, 1944, each first mortgage bond 
that was issued had attached to it stock representing an equal share 
in 100% of the ownership of the property. 





time $62,000 par® 





land Hotel) indicated a “wind-'! decision; while others will have 
Time|to dig into current earnings to 
expired for the old bondholders! make these payments. 


to exchange their securities for 
these new securities. As a result 
the Corporation cancelled $130,000 
of the bonds and 1,830 shares of 
ownership stock that was reserved 
for the old bondholders. 


%* % * 


United States Supreme Court 
ruling April 9 may adversely af- 
fect this year’s earnings of some 
loft and office buildings. Some- 
time ago employees of _ these 
buildings received a ruling that 
because of the nature of the ten- 
ancy of the building, the building 
employees came under the Wage 
and Hour Act. This entitled many 
employees to an adjustment of 
back wages. Some landlords gave 
the employees the back wages to 
which they were entitled and had 
them sign a general release. How- 
ever, the Act provided a penalty 
for violation of the Act of an 





amount equal to the wages due, 
in addition to the wages plus legal 
fee. The ruling referred to means 
that regardless of whether they 
signed releases or not, the em- 
ployees will now be able to col- 
lect from many ‘buildings these 
so-called damages, plus legal fees, 
even though the buildings had 
heretofore paid them the disputed 
wages. Some buildings have set 
up a reserve in anticipation of this 





Post-War Interest Rates? 
Babson Sees No Headache for War Bondholders 


BABSON PARK, MASS.—Interest rates are like the weather. 





| tection. 


As few people can work up much hysteria over isobars, gradients and 
cycles; so only a few watch the statistics determining money rates. 
To those outside the ranks of professionals, the forecasting technique 
is a yawn. All you want from the weather man is notice when to 
get ready for a heat wave or a blizzard or a hurricane! Most readers 
want to know ® 
only whether | 
securities are 
to go up or}! 
down. Yet in- | 
terest rates, | 
by definition, 
reflect the 
price of cred-| 
it. Dull and 
theoretical as 
they sound, 





covenant. Such war bonds do 
not suffer the vagaries of the mar- 
ket place. The government in 
effect has pledged that the prices 
of these bonds will remain prac- 
tically pegged regardless of rov- 
ing interest rates. 

_ True, some landmine of infla- 
tion might shatter the dollar it- 
self. 7 raise that specter, how- 
: “»! ever, is like worrying about which 
a condi-|;o0m is safest a” anes house 
Betty mayshould take a direct hit from a 
shape your’ blockbuster. Suffice to say that 
whole tomor-| whatever befalls—except a social 





row. | or economic revolution—your ten- 
War Bond fing ind ones are as secure as 
Investments |22Y Obligation on earth and far 


safer than most. In purchasing 
these bonds you, moreover, con- 
tribute to national welfare. Let 
us hope that the number of hold- 
ers of these bonds will approxi- 
mate 138 million, or the popula- 
tion of the U. S. With this gen- 
eral statement regarding these 


Savings Bonds (and I am not com- 


I expect| 
that the broad | 
trend of in-| 
terest rates, in the postwar pe- 
riod, will be upward. Whatever 
this may mean to some unfor- 
tunate railroad bondholders, the 
Gwners of ten-year war bonds 
need not lose a moment’s sleep. 


Roger W. Babson 








| menting one way or the other as 
| to the long-term “Governments” ), | 
_let me return to my discussion of | 


The buyers of savings bonds, “Se- 
ries E, F & G” enjoy unique pro- 


Their capital is safe- 


| Suarded by the resources of an! future interest rates. 
‘all-powerful nation, and a special | 


(Continued on page 1629) 





Wisconsin Brevities 


Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Inc., reports for the six months 


taxes, or $1.08 per share on 277,412 common shares outstanding. 

This compares with $263,253 
for the six months ended Jan. 
31, 1944, or 53 cents per share | 
on 256,072 common shares out- | 








standing after allowing for divi- 2 4 <4 
— preferred stock, since Missouri P acific R.R. 
retired. 
Cash in bank on March 20, 1945, | 
amounted to $1,259,115, with notes 544% Notes 
payable of $900,000. | 





} —_— * 


GIVAN COMPANY 


735 N. WATER STREET 
MILWAUKEE 2 
Tel.: Daly 3237 Teletype: MI 592 


Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, 
Wis., for the 12 months ended 
Dec. 31, 1944, reports net sales of 
$61,330,541 as against $57,488,294 
in 1943. Net profit after all 
charges and Federal and Wiscon- 
sin taxes was $2,422,327, compared 
with $2,399,636 in 1943. The 1944 
earnings is equivalent to $3.09 per 
share on 599,760 shares of com- 
mon stock after allowing for pre- 
ferred dividends and compares 
with $3.69 per share in 1943 on 
488,173 common shares outstand- 
ing. 











Fairbanks, Morse & Co., which 
has its main plant in Beloit, Wis., 
reports 1944 net profit of $2,845,- 
000, equal to $4.75 a share, com- 
pared with $2,787,000, or $465 a 
share in 1943. 





Wisconsin Power & Light Co. 
had a net income after charges 
and taxes for the year 1944 of 
$1,332,630 as against $1,526,704 
in 1943. Federal income and ex- 
cess profits taxes increased to 
$2,349,300 from $1,963,400 and 
other taxes amounted to $1,765,- 
540 as against $1,780,303 in 1943. 


National Pressure Cooker Co. of 
Eau Claire, Wis., has successfully 
concluded the placing of 150,000 
shares of common stock at $15 per 
share. 

The stock was subscribed for 
by stockholders without any un- 
derwriting. Entire proceeds will | 
be used for working capital. | 


























BOREN BILL HEARINGS 
Thomas Graham, of the Bankers Bond Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., 
has made the following report to members of the National Security 
Traders Association on the recent hearings in Washington on the 

Boren Bill: 

The writer attended the hearings on the Boren Bill in Wash- 
ington Feb. 20 and 21 representing ‘the National Security Traders 
Association, in company with Russell Dotts representing the mu- 





Russell M. Dotts 


Thomas Graham B. Winthrop Pizzini 


nicipal division and Win Pizzini representing the corporate divi- 
sion of our organization. The hearings were well conducted and 
as far as the Industry is concerned I don’t know how anyone could 
ask for a more courteous or receptive hearing. The entire Com- 
mittee sat and the Industry side of the case was heard first and I 
can say that the members of the Committee were seemingly as 
anxious to get the facts about our Industry as were the represen- 
tatives of the securities business to present these facts. 

The reaction was excellent and two very influential members 
of the Committee said that the hearings and presentation were the 
best that had ever been made by the Securities Industry on any 

(Continued on page 1625) 
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American Dollar 
In Foreign Trade 


(Continued from first page) 


Commonwealth (except Canada 
ana Newfoundland), the British 
Empire and mandates and protec- 
torates, wherein foreign exchange 
is rigidly controlled and which 
it is the apparent British policy to 
continue after the war. We also 
know that Britain has made bi- 
lateral currency agreements with 
nearly twenty foreign countries 
whereby the pound sterling which 
citizens of those countries receive 
for exports to Britain can, as a 
rule, be expended only in the 
“sterling area” instead of being 
freely convertible into any other 
currency. It is unnecessary to ex- 
plain to this assemblage that this 
is “blocked sterling” and that it is 
what makes and maintains the 
“sterling area.” 

We also know that there exists 
a “franc area’ where the con- 
vertibility of the franc is some- 
what similarly restricted. 

As it appears that Mr. Franklin 
Johnston is to follow me on this 
program with a discussion of 
American trade in the “sterling 
area,” I shall not describe it fur- 
ther than to say that it is en- 
tirely contrary to the principles 
of multilateral, non-discrimina- 
tory trade which Britain, more 
than any other nation, built up for 
acentury. This multilateral, non- 
discriminatory trade policy is the 
foundation of the foreign eco- 
nomic policy of the United States 
Government. It is the soul of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements pol- 
icy. It is accepted implicitly in 
the Atlantic Charter and subse- 
quent declarations of the United 
Nations. The desertion of multi- 
tateral trade principles is excused 
in Britain on the ground of stern 
necessity, namely, Britain’s loss of 
competing power, reduction of 
productive overseas investment 
and long term indebtedness, all 
adding up to a conviction that she 
must increase her export trade by 
50% and it is implied that unless 
the United States and other na- 
tions will reduce their tariffs suf- 
ficiently to make this practica- 
ble, it will have to be done by 
managed trade in which the dis- 
criminatory use of exchange con- 
trols will be employed. If all of 
the countries under the British 
Flag and those with which bila- 
teral exchange agreements have 
been made should pursue this pol- 
icy, it would constitute an eco- 
nomic league or block extending 
to about 40% of the earth’s sur- 
face and lie directly across the 
multilateral channels in which 
trade, prior to the advent of 
peacetime exchange controls be- 
tween World War I and II, was 
conducted on a _ reasonably 
non-discriminatory basis. 


It would be unfortunate for the 
postwar world were Britain not 
to regain her former commercial 
well-being. Americans general- 
ly favor aiding, tangibly and sub- 
stantially, her recovery as they 
have aided her in the war. How- 
ever, it implies no lack of sym- 
pathy to question that the practice 
of discriminatory exchange con- 
trols and their intensive operation 
in building up and enlarging the 
“sterling area” would be in her 
long-range interest, will be ot 








doubtful value in the immediate 
future and will work against 
the reestablishment of the multi- 
lateral trade relations without 
which it will be difficult for the 
world to attain a larger total vol- 
ume of trade. 

Exchange control is by no 
means peculiar to Britain. Most 
countries of the world practice it 


jas a result of wartime necessity in 


forms ranging from a mere re- 
cording of exchange transactions 
to restrictions which direct the 
flow of commerce in whatever 
manner suits the national interest 
of the controlling country. 

There is no reasonable objection 
to denial of foreign exchange to 
check the importation of luxuries, 
or prevent the flight of capital but 
the discriminatory use of ex- 
change controls is an entirely dif- 
ferent matter, so contrary to the 
principles for which this war is 
being fought as to merit far more 
detailed consideration by business 
men than it is receiving. The av- 
erage man will say: “Well, the 
proposed Monetary Fund will take 
care of all that,” and it is true that 
there is a declaration in the Arti- 
cles of the Fund that discrimina- 
tory exchange control should not 
be practiced. It is also true that 
there is in Article XIV what ap- 
pears to be authority for the con- 
tinuation of wartime exchange 
restrictions and their adoption to 
changing conditions during the 
transitional period of three to five 
years. Furthermore, it is evident 
that a large and influential ele- 
ment in Britain desires to main- 
tain the “sterling area” by means 
of exchange control as a continu- 
ing instrument of British trade 
policy seeking a return to multi- 
lateral trade principles and prac- 
tices only at some indefinite date 
in the future. This raises the 
question of whether, if such ex- 
change controls are continued 
from three to five years, they may 
not become so imbedded as to defy 
termination and possible operat- 
ing as an even leaven to drag the 
entire world into similar prac- 
tices as a defensive tactic. 


In contrast to many of the for- 
eign exchange controls existing 
abroad, the United States Govern- 
ment imposes no restrictions on 
the legitimate use or convertibil- 
ity of the American dollar. Ameri- 
can citizens and foreigners who 
have dollar credits in the United 
States can convert them at will 
into any other currency in the 
world provided their intended use 
does not conflict with any war 
policy. This means that the dol- 
lar is the most useful and least 
restricted important currency in 
the world. Moreover, foreign 
central or reserve banks can con- 
vert their dollar holdings into 
gold. In fact a large part of the 
American war expenditures 
abroad have been devoted by for- 
eign countries to the purchase of 
ear-marked gold here. The pres- 
ent situation is very different 
from that at the end of the first 
world war when gold and short 
term dollar balances held by for- 
eign countries aggregated only 
about five million dollars or less 
than one quarter of the amount 
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they now hold. At the present 
time foreign countries hold more 
than twenty billion dollars of gold 
and American dollar balances and 
if the war continues another year, 
they will probably increase by 
another two billions. Latin Amer- 
ican countries alone are estimated 
to hold 3% billion dollars of gold 
and dollar balances. France has 
two billion dollars of gold, Bel- 
gium 700 millions, Holland 500 
millions. 


The Federal Reserve Bank in 
its annual report just issued said: 
“In general the world-wide 
demand for gold seems to con- 
stitute a denial of the expecta- 
tions expressed only a few years 
ago that gold would cease to be 
used for monetary reserves in 
many countries.” 


I have alluded to the up-build- 
ing of the gold holdings of for- 
eign countries because it has 
largely been derived from the war 
expenditures of the United States 
Government and thus has reduced 
the gold holdings which the 
United States built up before the 
war by taking foreign gold in- 
stead of merchandise in exchange 
for our exports. You will ob- 
serve that although certain econo- 
mists have derided gold, every- 
one appears anxious to get it and 
they also are anxious to get Uni- 
ted States dollars because they 
have a fixed value of 15 grains 
of gold. The President no longer 
has power further to devalue the 
dollar. That can be done only 
by Act of Congress. 

If publie sentiment is united on 
any one subject, it is probably that 
no further tinkering with the value 
of the dollar is desirable and 
many of our soundest and most 
experienced authorities in finance 
and trade favor the restoration 
of the establishment of the con- 
vertibility of the dollar into gold 
at the earliest practical moment. 
That means restoration of the sit- 
uation in which you or I can take 
United States currency into a 
bank and buy gold with it at the 
price of $35 an ounce. 

That twenty billions of gold 
and dollar exchange held abroad 
represents purchasing power for 
American goods. If the dollar is 
high in terms of other currency, 
it will purchase more goods. On 
the other hand, it will make our 
goods more expensive for those 
dependent on depreciated cur- 
rencies. 

Nobody can have his cake and 
eat it, too, although hope of ac- 
complishing this neat trick has 
spurred some economists and 
some government to strange feats 
of managed economy. 

Coming out of this war the 
world needs an expanded produc- 
tivity and exchange of goods. If 
world trade should revert to its 
pre-war dimensions, there would 
simply not be enough prosperity 


to go around; that full employ- 
ment which all governments are 
promising their people would not 
materialize. Confidence is abso- 
lutely essential to progress and 
growth. The United States offers 
to the world in the American dol- 
lar a permanent and basic value 
in terms of gold and credit. Al- 
though it is strong, it is not in- 
vulnerable. Sound domestic fis- 
cal policy, economy in govern- 
ment and a logical plan for the 
handling of the enlarged national 
debt are indispensable to main- 
tenance of its integrity and pres- 
tige. Foreign business men more 
sensitive to the fluctuations of 
monetary exchange observe these 
factors of monetary stability more 
closely than we. This makes nec- 
essary that our domestic economy 
be put and kept in good order. 


Now with this big foreign pur- 
chasing power waiting, the United 
States has an obligation to see 
that a reasonable amount of goods 
is made available for post-war 
exportation. It is true the do- 
mestic shortages must be satisfied 
but if we are to live up to the 
role that has been imposed on 
us in international commerce, we 
must not fall into the familar 
error of putting the domestic mar- 
ket first. The situation should be 
worked out “pari passu” with a 
definite allocation of a fixed mini- 
mum of each category of mer- 
chandise to the export field to 
prevent runaway prices and aid 
orderly reconversion of foreign 
commerce. 


New Coal Wage 
Agreement 


The soft coal operators and the 
United Mine Workers of America 
on April 10 agreed upon a new 
wage contract a few hours after 
the Government took over opera- 
tion of 235 mines, affected by a 
wave of wildcat work interrup- 
tions which had partially closed 
plants turning out war-vital steel. 
The new agreement, which is sub- 
ject to the approval of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, will sup- 
plant the .one which expired on 
March 31, and had been extended 
for a period of thirty days at the 
Government’s insistence. 


Lt. Corrigan Killed 


Lt. Emmett Corrigan, Jr., para- 
trooper of the Seventeenth Air- 
borne Division, was killed in ac- 
tion on March 24th in Germany, 
according to word received from 
the War Department by his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Emmett Corri- 
gan. 


His father is chairman of the 
board of Albert Frank-Guenther 
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NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is number eighty-three of a series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 


Grounded 


Nine of the grandest lads in the 
world honored us here at Schenley 
the other day by paying us a visit. 
These lads came from the Army 
Air Forces Convalescent Center at 
Pawling, New York. They came, 
wearing their well-earned ribbons. 
Several of them walked with canes 
and one of them had not yet 
reached the stage where he could 
throw away his crutches. 


When these convalescent boys are 
well on the road to recovery they 
have a lot of freedom to pursue the 
things they are interested in— 
things they want to do when they 
are, literally, firmly back on their 
feet. Quite a few of them are inter- 
ested in embarking on advertising 
careers. : 


So, here they came to pay us a 
visit—these heroic bird-men. They 
were quiet, sincere. They demanded 
nothing. They were actually hum- 
ble, but nevertheless avid to learn. 
We arranged for one of our sea- 
soned advertising managers to take 
them in tow. They looked around 
here and listened, and some of our 
advertising procedure was explained 
to them. That was lesson No. 1 in 
this brief course. Then they were 
conducted through the offices of 
one of our advertising agencies. 
Lesson No. 2 consisted of an ex- 
planation of the procedure of an 
agency in handling the account of 
a client. } 

Lesson No. 3 began when some of 

the boys evinced an interest in 
radio advertising, so arrangements 
were made with one of the broad- 
casting stations and the boys learned 
something about the “‘behind the 
scenes’’ workings of a radio pro- 
gram. 
And that isn’t the end of the story. 
More of the same will follow, both 
here at Schenley and elsewhere— 
in other American businesses—be- 
cause business today is social minded 
. . - realizes, like all of us do indi- 
vidually, that there’s a debt to be 
“paid in full’! And for these lads 
that time is now. They’ve done 
their stuff! 


Did we say we were honored? 
We'll say it again... 
WE WERE HONORED! 


MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CorRP. 


FREE —Send a postcard or letter to 
Schenley Distillers poe 350 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 1, N. Y. and you will receive 
a booklet containing reprints of earlier 
articles on various subjects in this series. 











SEC Defers Suspension of 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


The Securities and Exehange 
Commission on April 6, upon the 
application of Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., deferred the date for the be- 
gining of the 10-day suspension 
of the firm from the National As- 
sociation of Security Dealers from 
April 17 to May 20. The order 
applies also to the suspension of 
Harry C. Clifford from mémber- 
ship in the New York Stock Ex- 
change for a like period of 10 
days. According to the statement 
issued by the S. E. C. the post- 
ponement was made because Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. “had entered 
into commitments in good! faith, 
prior to the issue of the former 
order” and there was therefore 


ground for deferring the suspen- 
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sion to a later date. 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 
This Week — Insurance Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


| 1: 

The investor in fire insurance stocks has been taught to believe | 1942 
that they offer a reasonably good hedge against inflation. 
do, generally speaking, but wise selection is requisite, 


So they 
for 


stocks are better hedges than others. 
The two principal reasons why the stocks of fire insurance com- | 


panies constitute good “hedges” 


are, 
pands, and hence premium income * 


in times of rising prices; concur- | 


rently, funds available for invest- | 


ment increase, and hence invest- 


ment income improves. 


The lat- investment 


briefly, premium volume ex 


tioning of the portfolio as between 


ter point is particularly signifi- | pany, and also, in rising markets, 


cant, 


because the dividend rate | 


| the relative improvement in liqui- | 


of most fire insurance companies | | dating values. 


is predicated on investment in- | 


come, though not entirely. 


It is pertinent, therefore, to of- 
the following tabulations 


| 


| fer 


In view of this it is important | which show the percentage dis- 
to know to what extent the in- | tribution of assets, as of Dec. 31, 
vestments of a fire insurance com- | 1944, for twenty-five leading fire 


pany are in equities and to what insurance 
extent in bonds and other fixed- 
The propor- 


income securities. 


companies and_ for 
seven leading casualty-surety 
companies. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS: FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Cash Agts. 
Bal. etc. 
14.3% 

20.2 


Aetna 
Agricultural 
Boston 

Camden 
Continental —_. 
Fidelity -Phenix 
Fire Association 
Fireman’s Fund 
Pranklin 

Glens Falls 
Great American 
Hanover 
Hartford - 
Home 

Ins. of North America 
Nationa! Fire 
National Union —- 
New Hampshire 
North River 
Phoenix 

Prov. Washington 
St. Paul F. & M. 
Security 
Springfield F. & M. 
U. S. Fire ‘ 


— 
- 
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14.9% 





Average of 25 

















Cash Agts. 
Bal. etc. 
Aetna Casualty & S.. 14.3% 
American Surety - [7.3 
Cont. Casualty 20.6 
Fidelity & Deposit 15.6 
Mass. Bond & Ins. 19.4 
Standard Accident 19.7 
U. 8S. Pidelity & Gty. 16.6 
Average of 7___. ‘17. 6% 






ualty companies 







centage for 









December 31, 1944 
——Bonds . —Common Stocks— 
U.S. Total Rea! Est. Pfd. *Bank Total 
Govt. Bonds & Mtgs. Stocks &Ins. Common 
29.4% 41.3° 2.6% 4.9% 31.9% 36.9% 
18.4 28.3 7.6 100 13.3 33.8 
26.3 30.8 2.6 7.2 34.3 47.7 
17.6 43.1 5.9 21.8 4.0 13.5 
13.9 28.7 0.2 9.1 29.1 53.3 
10.2 20.4 0.1 8.2 36.0 64.1 
26.6 30.0 4.5 14.9 19.7 35.7 
31.6 38.0 2.4 6.8 22.2 36.1 
37.4 52.6 0.6 15.0 5.8 25.0 
34.5 43.8 3.6 9.0 7.1 29.1 
9.6 20.4 ; 13.9 25.3 50.4 
28.9 38.9 9.8 wy 36.1 
25.5 34.2 2.4 11.8 31.6 36.5 
23.6 31.0 2.9 8.1 14.7 36.5 
12.3 16.4 3.3 19.8 26.0 49.7 
36.0 40.5 §.5 11.3 25.6 32.5 
39.6 55.9 5.5 49 9.8 13.1 
30.5 50.7 0.9 5.0 23.8 31.5 
39.3 43.6 0.3 7.8 3.4 27.8 
21.1 24.1 0.9 8.3 46.7 56.0 
29.9 32.0 0.5 10.4 15.9 39.9 
12.0 52.4 a2 6.1 23.4 26.6 
30.6 39.4 6.1 6.6 25.6 34.9 
27.6 34.9 2.4 7.2 27.7 39.0 
36.4 41.8 0.2 6.1 4.7 23.9 
26.0% 36.3% 2.5% 9.8% 21.3% 36.5% 


*Insurance stock holdings include stocks of subsidiary Companies, 
ease of Camden, Franklin, North River and U. S. Fire which own no subsidiaries. 


except in the 


DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS: CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANIES 


December 31, 1944 

——Bonds—-— —Common Stocks— 
U.S Total Real Est. Pfd. Bank Total 
Govt. Bonds & Mtgs., Stocks &Ins. Common 
54.7% 65.1% 1.7% 6.4% 3.5% 12.5% 
37.6 40.5 18.3 2.3 7.6 21.8 
40.9 52.4 4.8 5. 6.8 17.0 
58.1 60.6 7.0 4.4 9.3 21,7 
41.2 47.1 8.5 10.2 4.4 14.8 
60.1 63.3 5.0 0.1 8.4 11.9 
55.5 58.8 Si 6.7 5.2 14.8 
49.7% 55.4% LAG “5.0% 6.5% 14.9% 


It will be noted that the cas- 
are generally 
heavier bond holders than the 
fire companies, their average per- 
total bonds to total 
assets being 55.4%, compared with 


36.3% for the fire group. Gov- 


ernments constituted 49.7% and 
26.0%, respectively. 

In the fire group, the heaviest 
bond holder, as measured by per- 
eentage to total assets, is National 
Union with 55.4%, and the lowest 
is Insurance of North America 


with 16.4% Highest percent 
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| bonds (especially low interest 
bearing) and equities affects the 
income of the com- | 


|! holder of Governments is also 
National Union, 
Great American with 9.6% 


The situation of Home is inter- 


esting, for this company, before 
the war, was not a heavy bond 
holder, but has since adopted the 


policy of investing most of its new 
premium income in Government 


securities. As a result it has suf- 
fered a downward trend in in- 
vestment income, despite an in- 
creasing volume of investment 
‘funds, and contrary to the ex- 
perience of many other compa- 
nies. The following figures show 


Home’s experience compared, for 
example, with that of Fidelity- 
Phenix. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘, of In- Net In- 
vested Assets vestment 
Total Income 
j U.8S.G. Total Common Per 
| Year Bond Bonds Stocks Share 
| 1940 5.6 18.2% 61.5% $1.64 
941 8.6 24.6 53.0 1.75 
14.2 30.0 49.9 1.62 
1943 27.2 40.0 43.2 1.45 
1944 30.5 39.5 46.5 1.44 
FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INS. CO 

| “, of In- Net In- 

vested Assets vestment 

Total Income 

U.S.G. Total Common Per 

Yer Bonds Bonds Stocks Share 
1940 5.6% 18.27 61.9°2 $2.41 
| 1941 5.9 19.0 67.4 2.62 
| 1942 6.6 20.3 67.1 2.62 
1943 9.4 21.8 67.6 2.63 
| 1944 11.0 22.0 69.2 2.70 


It will be observed that Govern- 
ments constituted 5.6% of invested | 


|assets in 1940 for each company, | 


but that by the end of 1944 
Home’s percentage was approxi- 
mately five and a half times as 
great while that of Fidelity-Phe- 
nix was only approximately twice 
as great. Meanwhile, Home’s 
common stock percentage dropped 
from 61.5% to 46.5%, while that 
of Fidelity-Phenix increased from 
61.9% to 69.2%. 

It is significant that Home’s net 
investment income over the pe- 
riod dropped from $1.64 in 1940 
to $1.44 in 1944, a decline of 
12.2%. On the other hand, the 
net investment income of Fidel- 
ity-Phenix increased from $2.41 
in 1940 to $2.70 in 1944, a gain of 
12.0%. Also of significance is the 
fact that the liquidating value of 
Home increased from $26.61 in 
1940 to $32.61 in 1944, a gain of 
22.4%, compared with a gain of 
51.3% for Fidelity-Phenix, whose 
liquidating value moved from 
$41.10 to $62.18. 

Incidentally, it should be noted | 
that Home’s dividend has been 
reduced from $1.60, which exceeu- 
ed net investment income, to $1.20 
while that of Fidelity-Phenix has 
been maintained at $2.20, which 
is within net investment income. 

All figures given are on the 
parent company basis, and net in- 
vestment income is before Federal 
income taxes. 


Cramer President of 
Cinti Clearing House 


At the annual meeting April 3 
of the Cincinnati Clearing House 
Association, Sterling B. Cramer, 
First Vice President of the Fifth 
Third Union Trust Co., was 
elected president, according to an- 


nouncement in the Cincinnati 
“Enquirer,” which added: 

Lawrence C. Bucher, President 
of the Lincoln National Bank, 
was named Vice President; Den- 
nison Duble was reelected Secre- 
tary. 

The committee on management 








man, 


| is composed of William A. Reck- 
President of the Western 
Bank & Trust Co.; Thomas M. 
Conroy, Executive Vice President 
of the Central Trust Co.; John G. 
Gutting, President of the Second 
National Bank; William R. Gallo- 
way, Vice President of the First 
National Bank of Cincinnati, and 
Robert J. Ott, Vice President of 

















the Atlas National Bank. 


Central Vermont 


and the lowest is | 


Public Service Bends 


Offered by Halsey Stuart 


| 


| 








| with 


| amounted 





Halsey, 
associates 


Stuart & Co., 
on April 11 
$6,697,000 of Central 
Public Service Corp. 
gage 2%;% bonds, series D, due 
Feb. 1, 1975, at 101142% and ac- 
crued interest. Net proceeds from 
the sale will be applied, together 
funds from the treasury, to 
the redemption at 105%, of the 
entire $6,967,000 first mortgage 
342s, series B, now outstanding. 
The issue was awarded April 9 on 
a bid of 100.7713. Other mem- 
bers of the offering group are: 
sear, Stearns & Co., Otis & Co., 
3urr & Co., Inc.; Graham, Parsons 
& Co., and Thomas & Co. 

Upon completion of the pro- 
posed financing, outstanding capi- 
talization of the company will 
consist of: the series D_ bonds, 
$498,000 of first mortgage 3's, 
37,856 shares of 4.15% dividend 
preferred stock and 363,000 shares 
of common stock. 

Operating revenues for 1944 
to $4,361,174 and the 
‘balance before fixed charges and 
| Federal income taxes was $1,369,- 
565. Corresponding figures for 
the 1943 calendar year were $4,- 
115,631 and $1,385,661. 

A sinking or improvement fund 


Inic., 
offered 


first 


and ! 


Vermont | 
mort- |} 





| 


for the series D bonds will pro- | 
vide for payment, in cash or 
series D bonds, on or _ before 
June 1 in each year from 1946 


© 


through 1974, a sum equal to 1% 
of the maximum amount of series 
D bonds theretofore outstanding. 
less certain allowable credits for 
purchased property. 

The bonds are redeemable at 
their principal amount and ac- 
crued interest, plus premiums 
that range downward from 5°4%. 


May Department Stores 
Preferred Stock Placed 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. and 
Lehman Brothers headed an un- 
derwriting group that offered 
April 10 150,000 shares of the 
May Department Stores Co. $3.75 
cumulative preferred stock (no 
| par), at $103.50 per share, plus 
| accrued dividends from March : 
1945. The issue has been over- 
subscribed. 

The financing represents new 
capital for the company, which 
contemplates spending consider- 
able sums to develop retail store 
operations in certain suburban 
areas, and to modernize and im- 
prove various existing properties. 
Several parcels of real estate for 
this program have recently been 
purchased at a cost of approxi- | 
mately $1,000,000. 


For each year ending July 1, 
commencing with 1948, the com- 
pany shall retire through a sink- 
ing fund 1% of the total number 
of preferred shares of the initial 
series issued prior to that year. 
The shares are redeemable by the 
company at $107.50 prior to July 
1, 1947, with successive reduc- 
tions of $1 per share on that. date 
and on each second July 1 there- 
after to $103.50, plus accrued divi- 
dends. 


Stockholders recently author- 
ized 256,000 shares of new pre- 
ferred of which this is the initial 
issue and also authorized a 2-for-1 
split of the common stock, with a 
consequent reduction in its par 
value to $5 per share. 


The company, which operates 
seven leading department stores 
in St. Louis, Cleveland, Los An- 
geles, Akron, Baltimore and Den- 
ver, for the year ended July 31. 
1944, had net sales of $167,919,000 
and a profit before provision for 
inventories and war contingencies 
of $6,453,000. For the year ended ' 
July 31, 1943, the corresponding | 
figures were $151,783,000 and $5,- 
080,000. 
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Royal Bank of Scotland 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 


HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 
| 
Branches throughout Scotland 


LONDON OFFICES: 
3 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E. C. 1 
49 Charing Cross, S. W. / 
Burlington Gardens, W. 1 
64 New Bond Streei, W. / 





TOTAL ASSETS 
£115,681,681 | 





| 

| 

Associated Banks: 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. |! 

Glyn Mills & Co. 

| 








NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 


Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenya 
lony and Aden and Zanzibar 


Subscribed o> ae ._._£4,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital_- _£2,000,000 
Reserve Fund £2,200,000 
The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business 
Trusteeships and Executorships 
aiso undertaken 











Leon Fraser Dead 


Leon Fraser, noted banker, 55 
years old, ended his life on April 
8 with a bullet through his head 
after he had written notes tell- 


ing of a ‘“‘mel- 
ancholia that % Me eis 
steadily gets 
worse,” it was 
revealed by 
an Associated 


Press dispatch 
from Glen 
Fe ee 
on April 8. 
Mr. Fraser 
was still alive 
when found 
by a caretaker 
on the lawn of 
his estate at 
North Gran- 
vale, NN. Y., 
but died in an 
ambulance en 
route to the 
hospital. His 
death was officially listed as 








Leon Fraser 


“Sui- 


| cide’ by local authorities. 


According to a note left to his 
adopted son, James, a boy of 15, 


.now a student at the Eaglebrook 


: School, 


| 





Deerfield, Mass., the 
banker had been unhappy and 
;melancholy since the death of his 
wife two years ago. Assuring 
the boy of “a competence which 
will make him secure and supply 
him with the economic basis to 
permit him to be happy,” the note 
ended paraphrasing the Bible, 
“God bless you, my beloved son, 
with whom I am well pleased.” 


At the time of his death, Mr. 
Fraser was president of the First 
National Bank of New York, one 
of America’s few billion-dollar 
banks, and formerly president of 
the World Bank for International 
Settlements at Basle, Switzerland. 
He attended Columbia University 
where he received his B.A., the 
first of four degrees, in 1910. He 
became a member of the New 
York bar in 1914, and after a di- 
versified career. finally came to 
play a varied and increasingly im- 
portant role in international fi- 


nance. His death is looked upon 
as a great loss to the United 
States. 





Chene ts Mowe Cite tok 


(Speeial to THe FINnaNctiaL CHRONICLE) 


NEW CASTLE, Ind. — The 
; American Security Company of 
New Castle is engaging in an 


investment business from offices 
at 116 South Main Street. 
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INTO SEAS 


Ten billion separate checks, it is estimated, will 
flow through the nation’s banks during 1945— 
double the annual volume of six years ago. In 
addition, more cash is circulating through the 
banks than ever before. 

With three shifts working around the clock 
twenty-four hours a day, the Chase alone handles 
500,000 checks on an average business day. 
This is being accomplished with an aggregate 
force smaller than before Pearl Harbor, of whom 
a substantial number were untrained in bank- 


ing work two or three years ago. 





OF MUNITIONS 


It is banking credit which in scores of ways 
speeds munitions to the war front. Here at the 
Chase, for example, we have made hundreds of 
loans for war production purposes; to borrowers 
ranging from large producers to many small 
sub-contractors; and have extended substantial 
loans for the benefit of agriculture. 

In all these ways, as well as in the regular; 
banking activities that keep the economic ma-> 
chine running at full tilt, the men and women 
of the Chase are doing their part in the miracle 


of productive America at war. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federol Deposit Insurance Corporction 
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We maintain an active 


our 








PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS 


many public utility companies and through 
the facilities of our direct private wire 
system are especially equipped to 
trade in those markets where 
various 
located. 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


market in the stocks of 


offices are 








Public Utility Securities 


An Interesting Utility Review 


An 88-page brochure on utilities has just been published by 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane—lavishly illustrated in color, 


with numerous charts and tables. 


After sketching the historical 


background and the outlook for continued expansion of the electric 


and gas industries, the report discusses the darker 


with reference to Federal regulation and competition, municipal com- 


petition, and high taxes. 

Summarizing, the report states: 
“This long-term rising trend of 
sales and revenues has, together 
with the technological progress, 


enabled the electric industry to | 


maintain the bulk of its earning 
power despite rate cuts (some- 
times voluntary), the constant ad- 
vance in fuel and labor costs, a 
broad upward revision in provi- 
sion for depreciation and ever 
higher taxes. Conservatism, both 
in financing and in its accounting 
practices, has been increasingly 
evident in recent years. In part 
voluntarily and in part at the in- 
stigation of regulatory authorities, 
many companies have eliminated 
write-ups and other inflationary 
items from their balance sheets, 
and while much remains to be 
done along this line, the pattern 
has been rather firmly established. 
At the same time, they have had 
to increase reserves for deprecia- 
tion and amortization. Deprecia- 
tion reserves during the 1937-1943 
period from 10.8% of gross plant 
to 17.2% and in the same period 
funded debt was cut from 55.6% 
of the depreciated plant to 53.6%.” 


The summary of favorable and 
unfavorable factors relating to 
electric manufactured and natural 
gas companies (page 24) is par- 
ticularly interesting. The major 
part of the study is devoted to 
one-page summaries of 22 impor- 
tant operating companies and 19 
holding companies. Since the lat- 
ter are of greatest interest due to 
the wide range of conjecture re- 
garding the liquidating value of 
their securities, we summarize 
some Merrill Lynch conclusions as 
follows, without attempting to ex- 
plain the basis of the estimates: 


American Power & Light—Un- 
der the proposed recap plan, the 
$6 preferred stock might have a 
potential value of $72, the $5 pre- 
ferred $60 and the common $4.28. 
These compare with current mar- 
ket prices around 70, 64 and 44. 


American Water Works & Elec- 
tric—The company is expected to 
continue plowing back earnings to 
strengthen the equity for the com- 
mon stock and pave the way for 
eventual simplification. System 
write-ups amount to only about 
$21,000,000. Consolidated earnings 
are stated at $1.14 including a spe- 
cial tax adjustment of 60¢. 

Associated Gas and Electric— 





| A table is presente d showing treat- 
/ment of various classes of securi- 
ties under the plan, but not defi- 
|nite conclusions are reached re- 
garding liquidating values. 

| Columbia Gas — Two opposing 
| integration plans—that of the 
|company and the alternate plan 
proposed by United Corp.—are 
described. 

Commonwealth & Southern— 
Under the proposed plan, earnings 
applicable to the present pre- 
ferred stock would be about $10.15 
a share, and the common 8¢ a 
share. 

Engineers Public Service—Liq- 
uidating value of the common 
stock is estimated at ‘well up- 
wards of $20,” though there may 
be considerable delay before liq- 
uidation is consummated. 

Middle West Corp.—A substan- 
tial part of the system will be 
liquidated, and at the end of 1945 
the parent company is expected 
to have on hand cash amounting 
to about $5.60 a share, suggesting 
a capital distribution. 

National Power & Light—Liq- 
uidating value is estimated at 
$14-15—a somewhat higher figure 
than has appeared in other quar- 
ters. 

New England Public Service— 
Estimated “potential” values are 
$187 for the $7 prior lien stock, 
$118 on the $7 plain stock and 
$4.22 on the common (those fig- 
ures compare with recent market 
prices around $124, $67 and $2.50 
on the common). The firm has 
made an intensive study of this 
situation. 

Niagara Hudson Power—The 
recap plan for “Benny” (Buffalo, 
Niagara & Eastern, the impor- 
tant sub-holding company) will 
probably be worked out before 
that of the parent company. 


North American CoOmpany—A 
year ago liquidating value was of- 
ficially estimated at $22.42 a 
share, but since that time utility 
values have increased. 

Public Service Corp. of New 
Jersey — Potential merger with 
Public Service Electric & Gas, and 
the possibility that the common 
stock might benefit by retirement 
of preferred stocks at $100 a share, 
are discussed. 


Standard Gas & Electric—Pro 
forma earnings on the new com- 





Midland Realization Co. 


Common Stock (when issued) 


Midland Utilities Co. 


Common Stock (when issued) 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Direct Wire to Chicago 


mon stock (under the plan now 







side of the picture | 
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Krug Outlines Post V-E Day Plans 


(Continued from page 1601) 


of more civilian 
goods. 


“IT want to stress again that the 


| war job will not be over on V-E 


Day. Procurement for the major 
military effort against Japan will 
be enormous. The first duty of 
WPB is to see to it that these de- 
mands are met on schedule and 
to make certain that only those 
resources which are not needed 


'for the war with Japan and for 





essential war-supporting produc- 
tion and activities are released for 
reconversion to civilian produc- 
tion. The program must be ex- 
tremely flexible and the relaxa- 
tion of controls will be gradual, 
after taking into account the 
changing needs of the military.” 

Chairman Krug made it clear 
that WPB’s reconversion plans do 
not contemplate any long-range 
programming of this country’s in- 
dustrial structure. He said the 
wartime controls were developed 
with the advice and counsel of 
management and labor in the var- 
ious industries affected, and this 
same advice and counsel is being 
sought in considering the timing 
of their relaxation and _ with- 
drawal. 

“We are also working,’ Mr. 
Krug explained, “with other ap- 
propriate government agencies, 
including the armed services, the 
OPA, the FEA, SWPC, WMC and 
WLB, to coordinate our detailed 


V-E Day plans closely with 
theirs.” 

“According to our present in- 
formation,’ he stated, “military 


cutbacks will be more gradual 
than those projected last summer. 
The extent and timing of WPB’s 
reconversion program depends, of 
course, upon the margin of re- 
sources actually released from di- 
rect war use after V-E Day. In 
developing our plan, we are at- 
tempting to provide for all even- 
tualities with a program suffi- 
ciently flexible to meet the situa- 
tion that we finally experience. 
Even with minimum+: cuts, there 
should be sufficient material and 
resources to prepare many facili- 
ties for rapid reconversion. Justice 
Byrnes referred to this as giving 
positive assistance to the acquisi- 
tion of facilities, equipment and 
of long-cycle components and ma- 
terials necessary to fill material, 
component and equipment pipe- 
lines.” 

The WPB reconversion program 
will be implemented by the fol- 
lowing procedures, which will be 
perfected and put into effect at 
various times after V-E Day, their 
timing depending up the actual 
programs of military cutbacks: 

1. Cutbacks will be handled, 
wherever practicable, in such a 
way as to distribute equitably the 
preduction load throughout the 
nation. 

2. Positive assistance through 
controlled material allotments and 
preference ratings for new or ad- 
ditional production of a very lim- 
ited number of civilian products 
now in such short supply as to 
endanger the war - supporting 
economy. 

3. Measures to facilitate rapid 
reconversion through positive as- 
sistance for tools, equipment, con- 
struction, and long lead-time ma- 
terials and components needed 
to begin large-scale production 
promptly when further cutbacks 
occur. 

4. Suspension of most of the so- 
called “rating floors” which now 





before the courts) are estimated 
at $1.12 a share; the $7 prior pref- 
erence stock would receive 10% 
shares, the $6 issue 9, and the $4 
preferred 144 of a share (the com- 
mon is wiped out). 

The United Corp.— The com- 
pany’s second proposed step in its 
program to conform to the Utility 
Act—exchange of 2 shares of 
Delaware P. & L. plus $5 cash 
for each share of preference stock 
—is discussed: remaining integra- 
tion steps may prove slow. 


prohibit the acceptance or deliv- 
ery of materials, components and 
equipment on unrated orders. 
There may be some exceptions in 


the case of scarce commodities 
and components. 
5. “Open-ending”’ CMP (the 


Controlled Materials Plan), 
permitting the delivery and ac- 
ceptance of controlled materials 
(steel, copper, or aluminum) 
without allotments, subject to 
preference at mills and ware- 
houses for all orders covered by 
allotments. 

6. Relaxation or suspension as 
quickly as practicable of a sub- 
stantial number of WPB’s “L” and 
“M” Orders that now prohibit or 
restrict production and distribu- 
tion. WPB will continue to limit 
the production of some goods re- 
quiring materials still in scarce 
supply. 

7. Revocation of most of the 
conservation orders specifying the 
kind of materials to be used in 
making certain products. 

8. Some relaxation in the con- 
struction order L-41 to permit the 
most urgently needed civilian 
construction. 

9. Take steps to insure that, 
where production is authorized on 
a restrictive basis, small business 
and new producers are given full 
opportunity to participate. 

10. Introduction of a simplified 
priority system to replace CMP 
and other priorities at the earliest 
possible date. 

11. Procedure for authorizing 
construction or production in cer- 
tain local areas, as exceptions to 
nationwide limitation orders, to 
permit utilization of labor and re- 
sources that cannot practicably be 
used for war production or civil- 
ian manufacture not under limita- 
tion orders. 

12. WPB will continue special- 
ized controls over all materials 
continuing in tight supply such as 
tin, crude rubber, textiles, lumber, 
and certain chemicals, to assure 
meeting all essential war and 
civilian needs. 


Simplicity Pattern Go. 
Preferred Siock Offered 


Public offering of 60,542 shares 
of 54%% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $10) of Sim- 
plicity Pattern Co., Inc., was made 
April 9 by First Colony Corp., 
New York, and Straus & Blosser, 
Chicago. The stock is priced to 
the public at $10 per share. 

The stock is being sold for the 
account of certain stockholders 
and represents no new financing 
on the part of the company. The 
preferred stock will be convert- 
ible into shares of common stock 
from time to time. 

Outstanding capitalization of 
the company consists ef 100,000 
shares of 5%% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock ($10 par) 
and 500,000 shares of common 
stock ($1 par). 


Ohio Edison Bonds 
Offered ai 101 


Morgan Stanley & Co. and as- 
sociates on April 11 offered to the 
public a new issue of $26,089,000 
of first mortgage 234% bonds, due 
‘n 1975, of the Ohio Edison Co. at 
101 and accrued interest. 

The issue was awarded to the 
Morgan Stanley syndicate at a 
competitive sale on April 9 on a 
bid of 101.279. ; 

Proceeds from the sale of the 
bonds will be used by Ohio Edi- 
son Co. to redeem its outstanding 
334% bonds, due in 1972 at 107%4. 


Other members of the offering 
group include Blyth & Co., Inc., 
The First Boston Corp., Goldman, 
Sachs & Co., Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Leh- 
man Brothers and the Mellon Se- 
\curities Corp. 
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Pacific Coast 
Securities 


Orders Executed on 
Pacific Coast Exchanges 








| Schwabacher & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
Chicago Board of Trade 
14 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
|COrtlandt 7-4150 Teletype NY 1-928 


Private Wires to Principal Offices 











San Francisco — Santa Barbara 
Monterey — Oakland — Sacramente 
Fresno 











Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Says—— 


Minor down trend signs in- 
crease: May be replaced by 
dullness. Downside support 
couple of points away. Hold 
long stocks. Major move still 
points up. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


The chances are that be- 
fore long—maybe before you 
read this—the news from Eu- 
rope will be so electrifying 
that whatever the market 
does will take second place. 
That is as it should be, for 
many’reasons. The purpose of 
this column, however, is not 
to moralize. It is to look at 
conditions as they are, or it 
thinks they are, analyze them 
coldly and dispassionately. 

* * * 


Last week this column said 
that the market would rally 
to about 157 in the Dow aver- 
ages and then turn down 
again. Downside support was 
expected in the 154-155 area. 
Well, we saw the recovery 
and we saw the subsequent 
hesitation. On the rally some 
stocks were strong. But as the 
market approached the 157 
region it was noticeable that 
volume had a tendency to 
dry up. 

* 


* 


So far there hasn’t been 
any reaction to speak of. 
Prices are merely holding 
about a point under their re- 


covery highs. Yet the evi- 
dences that a downward 
movement is at hand are 
mounting. 


* * 


If that is the case you may 
wonder why I don’t recom- 
mend the disposal of stocks. 
The answer is that this is no 
bear market, nor are we head- 
ing into one. During bear 
markets few if any stocks 
move against the trend, ex- 
cept sporadically. The natural 
tendency is to decline. So 
each succeeding bottom is 
lower than the previous one. 
The opposite is true of bull 
markets. For while individual 


stocks may refuse to share in 
any general advance their 


normal tendency, if not to go 
(Continued on page 1628) 
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OUR TOTAL INCOME was about $288 million, 
slightly higher than in 1943. Less electricity 
was required: mainly because the aluminum 
plant in Queens closed. More gas was sold. 
More steam was sold. (These clean, depend- 
able, care-free ways of heating are popular. ) 





WHAT DID INVESTORS EARN? Security 
holders (whose money made this enterprise 
possible) received an amount equivalent to 
less than 4% on the plant investment of 
over $1,250,000,000. 


oy Van 
FAL La 


WHO OWNS THIS COMPANY? 148,102 
people and institutions—to be exact. Your 
church, your insurance company, your bank, 
educational institutions have some of their 
money invested in our securities. 


+ 









ELECTRICITY 








ONE BUDGET ITEM HASN’T GONE UP. 
Electricity! Substantial rate reductions from 
1930 through 1944 are saving our electric 
customers over 32 million dollars annually, 
gas customers over 3 million dollars... in 
the face of taxes which rose from $29 million 
to above $64 million. (As businessmen we’re 
sort of proud of that record!) 


TRUE OR 
FALSE ? 





NEW YORK IS THE LARGEST manufactur- 
ing city in the country? TRUE! New York 
is unique, too, in that activity is divided 
among many thousands of small and large 
plants. Hence there should be little slow- 
down here when war ends. (Unlike other 
areas where great war spurts took place.) 


FACTS ABOUT YOUR GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY—1944 REPORT 
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TOOLS OF WAR FORGED HERE. From 
jet-propelled planes to bayonets — from 
battleships to jungle rations—New York 
plants pour out weapons of war. Wartime 
requirements are one reason our mainte- 
nance expenses ran some 8!% million dollars 
higher than the year before. (Equipment had 
to be run abnormally long. Materials cost 
more. Higher wages and substantial over- 
time swelled the figures.) 


SAY! LISTEN 



















EVEN THE 
MANHOLES 
ARE TAXED 





NO COMPLAINT: just a fact. We pay taxes 
to the city on many thousands of manholes. 
Altogether our taxes last year ran to 64.5 
million dollars. Stated another way, over 22¢ 
of every dollar of your bill for service went 
out for taxes. 


We think these items will interest you. But we do not forget that our main job—like yours—is helping to win the war. 





REMEMBER THE HURRICANE? Hit here at 
95 miles an hour. Knocked down street lamps, 
electric poles, wires. Cost us nearly $650,000 
in labor and materials to restore service. 
Some storm! 








BATTING ON UNCLE SAM’S TEAM. 3,831 
employees are in the armed services. In addi- 
tion, two thousand of our people are on 
leave to war industries in desperate need of 
their special skills. (Consolidated Edison 
men, for example, have built air and naval 
bases from the frozen Arctic to the sweltering 
shores of the Persian Gulf.) 





WE'LL WELCOME THEM BACK heartily— 
and practically! We’re entitled to offer 
returning servicemen jobs as good as they 
left. We plan to do better for them. So we’ve 
established a staff to fit veterans into jobs 
with special consideration of their new skills, 
experience and knowledge. 





RETIRED. Last year we paid some $1,100,000 
in annuities to employees retired for age, 
and $2,200,000 to employees retired. for 
disability. 

RAISED. Employees completing periods of 
satisfactory service received automatic pay 
increases under our Wage Progression Plan. 
These and merit increases approved by the 
War Labor Board ran to $1,500,000 annually. 





LOOKING FOR POSTWAR BUSINESS? To 
help local industry obtain postwar work 
when the time comes, we’ve made a survey 
of manufacturing facilities in New York City 
and Westchester. It contains detailed infor- 
mation on products to be made, manufactur- 
ing resources, plant data. (Trade organiza- 
tions and official bodies have this material.) 
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Mallicrafters Common 
Stock on Market 


An underwriting group headed 
by Doyle, O'Connor & Co., Inc., 
of Chicago, on April 9 offered 
225,000 shares of The Hallicrafters 
Co. common stock (par $1), at $8 
a share. Other members of the 
offering group include C. L. 
Fchmidt & Co., Inc., Dempsey & 
Co., A. G. Edwards & Sons, Sills, 
PMinton & Co., Inc., Courts & Co., 
Cruttenden & Co., Kalman & Co., 
Inc., and Mason Brothers. 

Of the shares being offered, 
150,000 are listed as currently out- 
standing and 75,000 represent new 


financing. Since May 31, 1942, 
Mallicrafters, a pioneer in the 


short-wave radio field, producing 
precision equipment primarily for 
use by amateur radio operators, 
bas devoted its entire facilities to 
ihe manufacture of communica- 
tions supplies for the armed 
forces. The company, which op- 
crates six Chicago plants, plans to 
concentrate its peacetime activi- 
ties in the field of short-wave re- 
cciving and transmitting appara- 
ts specially designed for ama- 
teur radio operators, short-wave 
licteners and commercial use. 


Pan American Pete 
Bonds Placed Privately 


It was announced April 10 that 
an issue of $15,000,000 Pan Amer- 
ican Petroleum & Transport Co. 
254% «inking fund debentures due 
Apri: 1965, have been placed 
Pprivaic.iy through the First Boston 
Corp, ‘be debentures were placed 
with certain institutions purchas- 
ing inem for investment. 
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Railroad 


Securities 


Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railroad Co. 


General Mtge. 


Inc. 5s, 1997 


The outstanding development in the railroad market in the past 
week was the refunding of the Chicago & North Western First 4s 


into new First 3s at par. 
mium of. two points. 
As the pressure of investment 


These bonds immediately went to a pre- 


funds, together with the restora- 


tion of railroad credit, brings about lower and lower yields available 


for the investor, opportunities to¢ 
obtain yields of 6% and % | 
formerly the rule in the railroad | 
bond market several years ago, 
and now the exception, are be- 
coming fewer and fewer. Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois Income bonds, 
selling currently at 66, at which 
level they provide a yield of 7.57% 
appear attractive. 

While Chicago & Eastern Illinois 


has never attained the financial 
rank of one of our better class 
roads in the past, today, with 


new management and with pros- 
pects of considerably increased 
business from the development of 
the southern Illinois coal fields, 
the outlook for this road is much 
altered. 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
went into bankruptcy on April 18, 
1933 and was one of the earliest 
of the carriers to be reorganized 
under Section 77, emerging from 
reorganization in 1941. In that 
reorganization fixed debt was re- 
duced from $45.6 million to $15.8 
million and fixed and contingent 
debt to $30 million. Since that 
time, that is up to the end of 1944, 
fixed and contingent debt has 
been reduced to $24,701,000. 


Fixed charges were reduced in 
the original reorganizations $2.28 
million to $666,000 and, including 
contingent interest to $1,383,000. 
By the end of 1944 these charges 
were reduced to $1,124,000. In 
this comparison we do not include 
Additions and Betterments Fund 
or sinking funds of $150,000 on 
both the First Mortgage and In- 
come Mortgage bonds. Since there 
will be allowed the amount 
charged to the newly established 
Depreciation of Ways and Struc- 
tures account (January 1, 1943), 
a credit against the Additions and 
Betterments Fund will offset 
most, if not all, of these charges 
as originally set up by the Com- 
mission. 

Capitalization of the road at the 
present time consists of Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates, outstand- 
ing in the amount of approximate- 
ly $1 million, First Mortgage 4s, 
all owned by the R. F. C., out- 
standing in the amount of $10.2 
million, and Income Mortgage 5s 
outstanding in the amount of $13.9 
million. There havé been rumors 
to the effect that the First Mort- 
gage 4s would be refunded and 





recently a survey of the road’s 
properties was made by several 
representatives of the larger in- 
stitutions, with a view to having 
this issue placed privately. In the 
event that negotiations are suc- 
cessful and the bonds are re- 
funded, either through a public 
offering or through private place- 
ment, restrictions now placed by 
the Rw. F. C. against open market 
purchases of the junior Income 
bonds may well be removed. 

The Income bonds are well pro- 
tected by earnings coverage and 
the bond ranks very high among 
reorganization Income bonds as 
measured by net ton miles per 
dollar of debt outstanding. It 
would be to the advantage of the 
company to be able to utilize its 
financial resources, limited though 
they be, towards retiring the In- 
come bonds, 

Finances are rather strained, 
net current assets as of the end of 
1944 totaling but $5,470,000. How- 
ever, this carrier does not have 
any major capital expenditures in 
view during the post-war -period, 
the sole large capital expenditure 
being a $2 million bridge which 
it plans to reconstruct when steel 
is available. Some funds will be 
needed, however, should the 
management exploit southern 
Illinois coal fields, as reported to 
stockholders by the new manage- 
ment. 

One element of weakness in the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois picture 
is the relatively large amount of 
equipment as well as joint facility 
rental debits. In 1944, for in- 
stance, equipment rental debits 
amounted to $2,256,000 and joint 
facility rental debits to $674,000, 
or $2,930,000 combined. The im- 
portance of these items as com- 
pared with fixed charges of $432,- 
000 and contingent charges of 
$692,000 is evident. In all prob- 
ability the present price of the 
Income bonds can be partly ex- 
plained by fear of investors that 
this leverage may exert an undue 
effect upon net earnings post-war 
when gross revenues of necessity 
contract. 

However, we understand that 
the management views its post- 
war prospects somewhat optim- 
istically and believes that gross 
revenues should average $20 mil- 
lion as against current revenues of 


(when issued) 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R.R. 
(when issued) 
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When issued profits discounted 
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“These firms,” 


events surrounding a number of 
the new issues brought out in re- 
cent months. 

‘“As a matter of cold fact, some 
of them are fearful that unless 
something is done to assure them 
of a fair participation in new is- 
sues they face a dark future. 

“Under the old order of nego- 
tiated deals it was customary for 
a banking syndicate to set aside 
a certain percentage for distribu- 
tors. Many times, since competi- 
tive bidding has become the vogue, 
or the law, these firms have found 
themselves literally ‘frozen out.” 

“Bankers contend that the situ- 
ation is not of their making. In 
fact, they would prefer to have 
new securities widely dispersed 
among individual investors. But 
circumstances of competitive bid- 
ding are such that the margin of 


$34 million. The management is 
anticipating net available for 
charges in an average normal 
post-war year to be somewhat 
over $2 million after Federal In- 
come Taxes (current $3.2 million) 
which would cover fixed and con- 
tingent interest almost twice. 


The bonds are not of the high- 
est grade investment caliber, but 
in view of probable refunding of 
the First Mortgage bonds, thus 
removing restrictions against the 
company purchasing its own In- 
come bonds; in view of the ex- 


view of adequate net ton miles 
per dollar of debt protecting these 
bonds, we believe that the average 
investor seeking higher than nor- 
mal yields, yet withal in a position 
to take a greater than average 
risk, will find these Income bonds 
of interest. 


cellent post-war prospects, and in| 





Auction Sale of Securities Guts Dealers’ Stake 
In New Issues, Says “World-Telegram” 


“Dealer firms throughout the country are voicing their dissatis- 
faction with the manner in which competitive bidding for new cor- 
porate securities is reacting on their business,” says an article in the 
New York “World-Telegram” of April 7. 
continues the article, ‘which have direct contact 
with individual investors throughout the country, are declared to be 
keenly disturbed by the course of @ 





profit frequently does not per- 
mit the financing of distributor 
groups. 

“Distributing firms located 
around the country feel that un- 
der the present setup they are 
sure of securities only when a 
“selling job” is involved. In other 
words, they feel that they share in 
the ‘tough’ ones but are counted 
out when the faster movers come 
along. 

“They are said to admit that it 
is evidently a matter of pricing 
and profits and accordingly do not 
blame their troubles on the un- 
derwriters. 

“Two recent instances are cited 
in which dealers were side- 
tracked: One, this week’s sale of 
$54,000,000 of Chicago & North 
Western Railway bonds. A prime 
security, this bond was placed by 
underwriters very largely with in- 
stitutional investors and no allo- 
cation was made for dealers.’ The 
bonds have since commanded a 
premium of two points over the 
offering price. 

“The second instance was that 
of Pacific Gas & Electric Co.’s 
$80,000,000 refinancing. The profit 
margin to bankers on this deal 
was too small, it is asserted, to 
permit.provision for dealer distri- 


bution. Yet it is evident that 
dealers could have done a job 
here, under proper auspices. The 


bonds are currently quoted about 
a point under the offering price 
on the bid side. 

“Dealers ponder why it isn’t 
possible for banking groups, in 
shaping their bids, to give consid- 
eration to setting aside a portion 
of the issue involved fer their 
customers and work out their bids 
to allow a proper spread.” 
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The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company 


OPERATIONS DURING 1944 


In 1944, as in 1943, the operations of the 
C & O were linked closely with the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

All demands of the government for trans- 
portation were met—where, when and under 
the conditions requested, including the move- 
ment of large numbers of troops, prisoners 
of war, great quantities of military matériel, 
ammunition and supplies, and hospitalized 
veterans returning from the fronts. 

The greatest volume contribution of the 
C & O to the conduct of the war was its prin- 
cipal peacetime function —the moving of 
coal from mine to destination. 

In 1944, every mine on the C & O lines 
was able to ship its product the day it was 
brought above ground. No mineworker lost 
a single day’s work for lack of aC & O car 
to take his output. 


REVENUE AND PROFIT 


Most of the railroads, in 1944, had a year 
of greater traffic volume, larger operating 
revenues—and lower profits. C & O operat- 
ing revenues were up 3.85 per cent over 1943. 
At the same time, operating expenses in- 
creased 18.97 per cent, chiefly because of 
added costs of handling the increased volume 
of traffic, higher cost of labor and materials, 


and increased amortization charges. As a 
result, net income after taxes was off 12.81 
per cent (as compared with a general aver- 
age decline in net income after taxes for all 
Class I roads of 24 per cent). 

Major factors affecting 1944 earnings and 
the earnings outlook for 1945 are outside 
the C & O’s control. Others flow directly 
from the war, and the dense traffic volume 
resulting from it. 

Labor costs alone last year were almost 
$10 million more than in 1943. Price in- 
creases in materials, fuel and supplies were 
substantial. Retirements, depreciation and 
amortization charges on new equipment, and 
road improvements made to enable C & O to 
meet the war demands put upon it, increased 
$4,005,402 — and will increase further in 
1945. 


Yet there is no compensating rise in the 
price of the transportation sold. The ICC 
suspended freight-rate increases, which it 
had previously authorized and, over the pro- 
test of the carriers, ordered the continuance 
of this rate suspension until January 1, 1946. 


Taxes will take almost two-thirds of every 
dollar of net income earned before taxes in 
1944, The excess-profits tax will take 95 cents 
out of every net-income dollar in excess- 
profits-tax brackets (subject to a 10-per-cent 
postwar credit). 








SOURCES AND DISPOSITION OF INCOME 





Our income came from the following sources: 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


C & O’s management believes that one of 
its obligations is to take aggressive steps to 
meet the intensified postwar competition by 
contributing to the development of improved 
and more efficient technology, designs and 
methods. It has expanded the scope of its 
technological research and development pro- 
gram, and will put into operation the world’s 
first coal-burning, steam-turbine-powered, 
electrically driven locomotives. Chesapeake 
& Ohio believes these locomotives constitute 
a distinct improvement, both in technology 
and economy of maintenance, over all exist- 
ing types of steam and Diesel road locomo- 
tives. Exceptionally well suited to hauling 
fast troop trains, these locomotives of revo- 
lutionary design will ultimately power a new 
C & O streamlined passenger train, to be 
built when materials become available. 

Because of their tremendous war accom- 
plishments, the railroads deserve well of the 
American people and of their legislative 
representatives—to the end that they may 
contribute as mightily to the realization of a 
strong postwar economy as they are doing 
to the successful prosecution of the war. 

The above are summary excerpts from our 
current Annual Report. Any stockholder 
failing to receive a copy of the Report will 
be furnished one on request to the Secretary, 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio, 








Revenues from hauling coal and coke freight................ 


Revenues from hauling other freight.... 
Revenues from carrying passenge’rs........ 
Other transportation revenues................ 


Preeee reer eter rts | 


Pree eTOCEECO Citi ri) 


Rent from equipment used by others, less amounts 
INU CEE COME cccicccabisicotevtndbbincousssctesdusbacconintesctobataissteodtehs 


Dividends from stocks owned.................. 


Annee eee eeeeeeeneeeeeeeeee® 


Other income from non-railroad operations................... 


OrPPeeeeT OCICS I OI retro) 


We disposed of our income as follows: 


WRI cstsicndicdictbecdelectoutbtnegnitecisecdiieh abctastiassumelipestinsuinibsuasscis 


Materials, supplies, and fuel................006 


Railway tax accruals, other than federal income and 
SUC OIG TIT TI in ccsctenersvtcsceibhctncntialipbtdinetettRRssenssdte Bvsaxes 
Payments to contractors, associations, other companies, 
and individuals for services and expeNnse6...............0 
Rentals and expenses paid for facilities used jointly 
with others, less amounts received from others........ 
TODO, Cie TRIE TGs cocsseccocscastsccenguabisseninsposeiveoveneces 


Net Income before federal income and excess profits 


i ald cee a he ecncusuuabamennaion 


Federal income and excess-profits taxes 
ID Sevistien secsshenntintiaccncabintenieaiekctniens 


ee ee eee enneeeeseeeseseneeee 


SOOO R eRe nee nem eeeeaeseeeee 


Disposition of the Net Income was as follows: 


Appropriations for Sinking and other Reserve Funds.... 
Dividends paid on Preference Stock, Series A................ 


Dividends paid on Common Stock........ 


POOR e eee RENE ee ee eeee eee 


Balance remaining for other corporate purposes....... . 




















Increase or 
1944 1943 Decrease 

$118,095,390 $114,460,373 $ 3,635,017—I 
66,781,322 64,667,766 2,113,556—I 
23,506,847 21,669,414 1,837,433—I 
8,152,689 7,714,982 437,707—I 
6,117,586 6,059,731 57,855—I 
989,141 849,084 140,057—I 
978,224 1,046,360 68,136—D 
$224,621,199 $216,467,710 $ 8,153,489—I 
$ 80,618,715 $ 70,754,903 $ 9,863,812—I 
27,668,892 22,318,293 5,350,599—I 
12,316,760 11,634,007 682,753—I 
5,830,716 3,647,584 2,183,132—I 
4,552,104 4,071,803 480,301—I 
7,053,857 7,296,452 242,595—D 
4,910 51,639 46,729—D 
20,396,060 16,390,658 4,005,402—I 
$158,442,014 $136,165,339 $22,276,675—I 
$ 66,179,185 $ 80,302,371 $14,123,186—D 
38,838,190 48,943,691 10,105,501—D 
$ 27,340,995 $ 31,358,680 $ 4,017,685—D 
$ 501,715 $ 506,548 $ 4,833—D 
3 Gh ee 457,581 457,581—D 

26,800,739 26500 Tee Stes 
38,541 3,593,812 3,555,271—D 


The above are summary excerpts from our current Annual Report. Any stockholder failing to receive 
a copy of the Report will be furnished one on request to the Secretary, Terminal Tower, Cleveland, O, 





1944 in Brief 


F 1944 1943 1942 
Operating Revenues...... 217 209 182 


(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


Operating Expenses...... 137 115 95 
. ( MILLIONS OF DOLLARS ) 

Operating Ratio............ 63.2% 55.2% 52.5% 

Net Operating Revenues 80 93 86 
(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 

4 ee eae ee 51 61 50 
(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 

Net IROUW Go skisii.. ciel 27 31 33 
(MIL LIONS OF DOLLARS) 

i, PERM RES AS 27 27 a? 
(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 

Revenue Ton Miles........ 28,743 27,548 25,556 
(MILLIONS) 

Revenue Per Ton Mile.. 0.64 0.65 0.64 
(CENTS) 

WD isiccntivghdnssonnemn 81 71 60 
(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 

Earnings Per 
Common Share .......... 3.57 4.04 4.25 
(DOLLARS) 

Taxes Per 
Common Share........ sz 6.69 7.92 6.53 
(DOLLARS) 

Dividends Per 
Common Share........... < awe 3.50 3.50 
(DOLLARS) 

Times Fixed 
Charges Earned ....c2 4.84 5.24 5.11 
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General Tire & Rubber 
Stock Issues Offered 


A group headed by Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., Goldman, Sachs 
& Co. and Ball, Burge & Kraus 
on April 6 offered 75,000 shares of 
44%,% preferred stock at $105.50 a 
share of the General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. Of the new preferred, 
65,000 shares are being offered by 
the company in exchange for a 
like amount of 412% preferred. 
The exchange erivilese expires 
April 13. 

In addition, 65,857 shares of 
common stock are being offered 
to common stockholders at $21.50 
a share, in ratio of one new share 
for each eight owned. The under- 
writers have agreed to purchase 
10,000 shares of new preferred 
stock, as well as any unexchanged 
shares, and also any of the com- 
mon stock not subscribed for by 
stockholders. Net proceeds of the 
financing, estimated at $9,242,997, 
will be used to redeem any un- 
exchanged shares of old preferred 
stock, and to retire in part bank 
loans. 


Associated with the foregoing in 
the offering of the preferred stock 
are Lehman Brothers, The _ First 
Boston Corp., The First Cleveland 
Corp., Eastman, Dillon & Co., 
Glore, Forgan & Co., Harris, Hall 
& Co., Inc., Hornblower & Weeks, 
W. E. Hutton & Co.. Shields & Co., 
Union Securities Corp., Hayden, 
Miller & Co., McDonald & Co., 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
A. C. Allyn & c-., 2. 
Dickson & Co.. Inc., Mitchum, 
Tully & Co., G. H. Walker & Co., 
Coffin & Burr, Inc., Hallgarten & 
Co.. The Milwaukee Co., Putnam 
& Co.. Reinholdt & Gardner. Ba- 
con, Whipple & Co., Baker, Weeks 
& Harden, Clement A. Evans & 





©o., Inc., and Piper, Jaffray & | 


Hopwood. 


Participating in the offering of | 
the common stock as well as the | 
preferred are Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., Goldman, Sachs & Co. and | 
Ball, Burge & Kraus. 


| 
| 
| 
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Anderson Clayton Stock 
Offered to Public 


'49 members headed by Morgan 
| Stanley & Co. on April 6 offered 
|to the public 250,000 shares of 








Canadian 


By BRUCE 


Now that the first C. C. F. government in Canada, 
wan, has had time to come face to face with the hard economic facts 
of life and to shoulder the responsibilities of office, 

| briefly to review some of its recent trials and tribulations. 

Its recent incursion into the capital market to raise the modest | 


Securities 


WILLIAMS 
in Saskatche- 


sum of $1,000,000 for the purpose of financing new provincially- | 





operated industries was sufticient’ 
| demonstration that although the | 


socialistic supporters of this C.C.F. | 
|government greatly favor the 
sharing of the wealth of others it | 
is entirely a different question | 
when they, themselves, are called | 





/upon to contribute. Also Premier | 


Douglas has doubtlessly discov-| 
|ered in his current negotiations | 
'with financial interests in this | 
country regarding the possible 
extension of the $2,250,000 Sas- 
katchewan 412% bonds maturing 
July 2, that orthodoxy and re- 
sponsibility in financial matters 
are of paramount importance. 

However, Premier Douglas, 
personally, has created a favor- 
able impression with his con- 
tacts in this country and his re- 
cent address to the Empire 
Club in Toronto gave further 
evidence of his conservative 
attitude towards financial and 
economic problems. 


He emphasized the part of pri- 
vate enterprise in the develop- 
ment of Saskatchewan’s__ re- 
sources; the determination of the 
Saskatchewan Government to ful- 
fill its obligations; and, following 
the lead of Premier Garson of 
Manitoba, pointed out the great 
need of a Dominion Provincial 
conference for the reallocation of 
powers and sources of revenue. 
In such a conference Premier 
Douglas stated that his province 
would merge its provincial inter- 
ests in favor of the national in- 
terest. 

Thus it grows apparent that in 
a young undeveloped country 
such as Canada, in spite of the 
many recent forebodings to the 
contrary, a socialistic system is 
not the logical outcome. It will 
not lead to the proper exploita- 
tion of the Dominion’s vast nat- 
ural resources or the attraction 
of outside capital, and events 
should also prove that it is not 
the natural will of its people, who 
are becoming increasingly aware 
of the great potentialities of their 
country, which a bureaucratic and 
state controlled regime will only 
stifle. 


The neighboring province of 
Alberta continues also to en- 
counter difficulties born of flir- 
tation with unorthodox finan- 
cial theories. Opposition to 
Premier Manning’s proposed of- 
fer to the bondholders now 
seems sufficiently strong to 





preclude its adoption. Many ru- 
mors are current with regard to 
possible alternative schemes and 
it would not be surprising if 
the Alberta Government event- 
ually leaves the door open to 
permit it to shift its position. 


Turning to the market for the 
past week, although the high- 
grades were fully maintained, 
there were slight recessions in 
other sections of the list resulting 
from inactivity rather than pres- 
sure of offerings. Alberta recov- 
ered a little of the ground lost 
following the setback to hopes of 
an immediate debt settlement. It 
would appear that this decline 
was a little illogical, and should 
provide an opportunity for those 
investors whose analysis of the 
situation points toward a settle- 
ment eventually more favorable 
than the present proposal of the 
Alberta Government. Saskatche- 
wans improved slightly from their 
recent low levels, but Montreals 
were quoted lower on lack of in- 
terest. 


The market for internal bonds 
also showed little animation but 
gold shares gave a further display 
of pyrotechnics following impor- 
tant new discoveries in the older 
mining districts of Quebec, and 
optimism as to early exploitation 
of new properties after the end of 
the war in Europe. In any event, 
it appears that the gold mining 
industry in the post-war period 
will rapidly regain its former 
preeminent position in the Cana- 
dian economy. 


With regard to the possible 
future course of the market, the 
anticipated dullness has now 
set in and while dealer activi- 
ties are concentrated on the 
Eighth Victory Loan this state 
of affairs is likely to continue. 


Postpone Hearing on Rule 
to Prohibit Floor Trading 


A public conference on a pro- 
posed rule to prohibit floor trad- 
ing on the New York Stock 
Exchange and New York Curb 
Exchange has been postponed to 
May 8th by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. The post- 
ponement was at the request of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
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it is opportune | 


of Anderson, Clayton & Co. of 
_Houston, Tex., one of the nation’s 
largest cotton merchants. The 
'stock was priced at $44 a share. 
None of the proceeds from the 
sale will go to the company, but 
|it will be the first offering of 
stock to the public. 

The 250,000 shares placed on the 
market represented part of 333,18! 
|shares owned by the M. D. Ander- 
son Foundation, a charitable trust 
created by M. D. Anderson, de- 
ceased, and a former partner in 
the company. All the sproceed 


from the present sale will be 
| ceived -y the foundation. 


re- 





Sartorius Engel to 
Change Firm Name 


Effective May 1, following the 
retirement of David F. Engel from 
limited partnership as of April 30, 
the firm name of Sartorius, Engel 
& Co., 39 Broadway, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, will be changed 
to Sartorius & Co. 

Louis Bialos will be admitted 
;to partnership in Sartorius, Engel 
& Co. on May 1. 


common stock of $21.80 par value} 


An underwriting syndicate of | 





$100,000 


City of 
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MONTREAL 


412%-3%% Bonds 
due November 1, 1971-75 


Payable in United States 


or Canadian currency 


Price 110.50 to yield 3.85% 


Direct Private Wires to Buffalo, 
Toronto and Montreal 


Dominion SEcuRITIES 
GRPORATION 
40 Exchange Place, New York 5,N.Y. 


Bell System Teletype NY 1-702-3 ¢ 








(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. — 
Francis I. Scane has joined the 
staff of Beston Commonwealth 
Corp., 9631 Wilshire Boulevard. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Richard 
F. Ferguson is with Louis G. 
Rogers & Co., Johnston Building. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAI, CHRONICLE) 

ELIZABETH CITY, N. C.— 
Graham W. Bell has become con- 
nected with S. Wade Marr, Caro- 
lina Building. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Carl C. 
DeLong has become affiliated 
with B. C. Christopher & Co., 
Board of Trade Building. 


ee 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Frances 
McKee has become associated 
with Slayton & Co., Ine., 111 
North Fourth Street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Miss McKee was previously 
with Barrett Herrick & Co. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Ruth 
W. Thompson is now with Adams- 
Fastnow Co., 215 West Seventh 
Street. Miss Thompson was for- 
merly with Fewel & Co. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Ellis 
O. Thorwaldson has become as- 
sociated with Blyth & Co., Inc., 
215 West Sixth Street. Mr. Thor- 
waldson was previously with 
Bankamerica Co. and Hannaford 
& Talbot. 





(Special to THe FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Ar- 
nold D. Brundage has been added 
to the staff of G. Brashears & Co., 
510 South Spring Street. 





| (Special to THe FrnaNcIaAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — 
Robert E. Tyler, formerly with 
Morton Seidel & Co., is now af- 


filiatetd with Maxwell, Marshall 
& Co., 647 South Spring Street. 





(Special to THe FINnaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— Eu- 
‘gene W. Diven is now associated 





| tional 


Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 


If ycu contemplate making additions to your personnel 
please send in particulars to the Editor of The Financial 
Chronicle for publication in this column. 


Soo Line Building. Mr. 
Diven was formerly with the Mil- 
waukee Co. and Mannheimer- 
Caldwell, Inc. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

OAKLAND, CALIF.— Charles 
R. Carnes has been added to the 
staff of Stephenson, Leydecker & 
Co., 1404 Frankljn Street. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


RALEIGH, N. C.—John H. 
Campbell Jr. and Gerald F. 
Laughlin are with Kirchofer & 
Arnold, Inc., Insurance Building. 





(Special to THe FinanciaL CHRONICLE) 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Josephine E. 
Fuld is with John R. Kauffmann 
& Co., 506 Olive Street. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Charles R. Rose is with Hannaford 
& Talbot, 519 California Street. 





(Special to THe FINaNciaL CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
Waldo J. Marra has become con- 
nected with Walston, Hoffman & 
Goodwin, 265 Montgomery Street. 





(Special to THe FrnancraL CHRonicie) 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—Mrs. 
Eleanor White Chamberlain has 
joined the staff of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Reynolds 
ne 


Trestle Toward Greater 
Service in Inv. Research 
In the March, 1945, issue of 
“The Exchange,” published by the 
New York Stock Exchange, there 
is a most interesting article on 
current trends in investment re- 
search by Eugene P. Barry of 
Shields & Co. Mr. Barry dis- 
cusses the growth of investment 
during the past 25 years, and 
the trend toward wider serv- 
ice fields, greater efficiency, and 
Jowered costs, which reacts to the 
benefit of investors and of secur- 





with Jamieson & Co., First Na- ; ities firms both. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


Sixty-Fourth Annual Report of the Directors of Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 


To the Shareholders: 


The results of the year’s operations were marked by 
increased gross earnings and lowered net income. La- 
bour costs rose sharply as a result of the wage award 
granted by the National War Labour Board, while traffic 
rates remained at their low, pre-war levels. Working 
expenses, with taxes, took a larger proportion of the 
gross earnings than in any year since the completion of 
your Company’s transcontinental line. 

The fifth year of the war in Europe, with its decisive 
attacks upon the enemy, placed additional burdens and 
exacting responsibilities on transportation agencies. 
Your Company was called upon to handle an unpre- 
cedented volume of traffic, ton miles of freight carried 
and passenger miles transported exceeding those in the 
previous record year, 1943, by approximately 10%. That 
this was accomplished notwithstanding the problems 
created by wartime conditions—shortages of manpower, 
equipment and materials as well as restrictions of 
various types—gives evidence of efficient discharge by 
your Company of its‘share of the responsibilities. 


Income Acceunt 








Gross Earnings —_--- ___~.$318,871,034 
Working Expenses (including taxes)___--__- .__. 275,711,370 
Sm a ne a: isc is pablo adactin tenth Mdidkeciapiodisih nies. aa 
Other Income 2 AO To cate Se 
$55,530,979 
pS SES me eee eae ae ere Lee ee wen wer ae oe 20,831,149 
Net Income Bite TEE ------@----------------- $34,699,830 
Dividends on Preference Stock: 
2% paid August 1, 1944.._.___._... $2,521,391 
2% payable February 1, 1945__--- 2,521,391 
—_—_———- $5,042,782 
Ordinary Stock, 2% paid December 1, 1944_ 6,700,000 
—__—————-_ 11, 742,782 
Balance transferred to Profit and Loss Account__--__------_ $22,957,048 


Profit and Loss Account 


Profit and Loss Balance December 31, 1943_---__ 


Dividend of 2 per cent. on the Ordinary Stock, declared 
from the earnings of the year 1943, paid March 31, 1944 


$231,234,218 


6,700,000 


$224,534,218 

Balance of Income Account for the year ended 

December 31, 1944. __.. $22,957,048 
Amount received from Great Northern ‘Railway 
Company for release from ORNEPEIPOS under 


joint section agreement __- eiptlabieas 4,500,000 
Portion of steamship insurance recoveries repre- 
senting compensation for increased cost of 
SORIANO. PONIIOIIOING ancient eatin potencies einen 1,045,235 
—————-_ 28,502,283 


$253,036,501 
Deduct: 
Net exchange charge in respect of steamship 
insurance recoveries and — for 
new steamships —- Roos 


Miscellaneous—Net Debit - 


$643,254 
678,239 


1,321,493 


Profit and Loss Balance December 31, 1944, as per Balance 
Bheet _-_-- nes es be i pooskkaoed --- $251, 715,008 


(The final dividend of 3 per cent. on the Ordinary Stock ‘for the 
year 1944 which was declared subsequent to the end of the year and 
is payable March 31, 1945, amounting to $10,050,000, is not deducted 
from the Profit and Loss balance shown above.) 


Railway Earnings and Expenses 


The results of railway operations compare as follows: 
Increase or 





1944 1943 Decrease 

Gross Earnings --__._-_-__---_~ $318,871,034 $297,107,791 $21,763,243 
Working Expenses Uneluding 

taxes) owennwwnwnnewes Btateneee 967,886,226 27,815,146 
i, a 159, 664 $49,211,567 $6, 051,9 903 
Expense ratios: 

I nn es 86.46% 83.44% 3.02 

Excluding taxes .........._-- 78.92% 72.82 “c 6.10 


Gross Earnings were 7.3% greater than in 1943, estab- 
lishing the sixth successive annual increase. Earnings 
from freight, passenger, mail and sleeping and dining 
car services were larger than in any prior year of your 
Company’s operations. 


Freight Earnings increased by $15,175,434, or 7.0%. 
Although the output from the Dominion’s manufacturing 
industries continued to flow freely in response to the 
demands of war, the principal traffic increases were in 
agricultural products. The opening of important export 
markets, together with a marked improvement in ship- 
ping supply, made it possible for Canada’s main food 
products—chiefly wheat—to move in vast quantities. 


Earnings from grain and grain products increased 
$14,900,000, or 33%. Grain handlings on your Com- 
pany’s lines reached a total of 377 million bushels, 
7 million more than in the previous peak year of 1928 
and 120 million more than in 1943. It is estimated that 
at the end of the year 340 million bushels of wheat re- 
mained to be shipped by all railways from the Prairie 
Provinces, compared with 465 million bushels at the 


end of 1943. 





Revenue freight traffic totalled 27,375 million ton 
miles, 2,425 million greater than in 1943. Increases of 
11.1% in the average daily mileage of freight cars on 
line and of 0.9% in the average of ton miles per car mile 
reflect added utilization of the limited equipment avail- 
able. The average revenue per ton mile was 0.85 cents 
as compared with 0.87 cents in 1943. 


Passenger Earnings increased by $5,141,445, or 10.0%. 
Further expansion in the volume of civilian traffic, 
chiefly due to wartime conditions, and continuing heavy 
movements of the armed forces resulted in an increase 
of 4.9% in passengers carried. The average passenger 
journey was 157 miles, compared with 150 miles in 1943. 


Other Earnings increased $1,446,364, or 5.2%. In- 
creases occurred in revenues from sleeping, tourist and 
dining car operations. Net payments for hire of equip- 
ment decreased. 


Working Expenses increased 11.2%. Exclusive of 
taxes, the increase in expenses was $35,299,336, repre- 
senting one and one-half times the increase in gross 
earnings. The ratio of expenses to gross earnings in- 
creased from 72.82% to 78.92%. 


Wage payments charged expenses during. the year 
were $20,283,548 greater than in 1943. Higher wage 
rates accounted for most of this increase. In compliance 
with findings and directions of the National War Labour 
Board, a general advance in rates of six cents per hour 
was made, retroactive to March 3, 1943 for maintenance 
of way employees and to September 15, 1943 for other 
classes of railway employees. The total increase in pay- 
rolls charged working expenses and other accounts in 
1944 by reason of these awards is computed at $14,639,000, 
of which $3,972,000 pertained to the year 1943. 


The provisions made for maintenance expenditures 
which were necessarily postponed because of war con- 
ditions amounted to $6,500,000. 


Maintenance of Way and Structures Expenses in- 
creased by $7,972,687. The year’s programme was again 
restricted to repairs and replacements essential to safe 
and efficient operation. During the year 1,447,254 
treated and 1,647,063 untreated ties were placed in 
track, 637 single track miles of new rails were laid and 
rock ballast was applied to 66 miles of track. Tie plates 
to the number of 3,538,918 and rail anchors numbering 
1,724,444 were also installed. The testing of rails for 
hidden defects by’ the use of the Sperry detector car 
covered 8,344 miles of track. 


Maintenance of Equipment Expenses increased by 
$8,724,395. Heavy repairs to motive power and roiling 
stock included the shopping of 732 locomotives and 
26,617 freight cars. Arch bar truck frames on 516 cars 
were. replaced by cast steel truck frames. Stabilized 
trucks were applied to 183 refrigerator cars. Mainte- 
nance of passenger train cars involved the general over- 
hauling of 1,231 units. 


At the end of the year, 92.2% of locomotives and 97.8% 
of freight cars were in serviceable condition, compared 
with 92.4% and 97.6%, respectively, at the end of 1943. 


Transportation Expenses amounted to $111,381,811, an 
increase of $15,767,851, or 16.5%. The ratio to gross 


earnings was 34.93% compared with 32.18% last year. . 


Higher wage rates and rising prices for materials more 
than offset the improvement in performance indicated 
by the following averages: 


1944 1943 
Freight Train Load—gross tons__--------------~~ 1,785 1,729 
Freight Train Speed—miles per hour__-----.-~~- 16.2 15.9 
Freight Car Movement—miles per car day—-_---~-- 47.8 43.0 


Freight Train Fuel peractae  eOPt kas 4h per 1,000 
gross ton miles-_. aivbinates i 105 106 


Gross Ton Miles per Freight Train Hour. éibeWarirtieieg* Celene 27,435 
Passenger Miles per Train Mile_~- alia abana 141 132 


Tons carried one mile and passengers carried one mile 
increased 9.7% and 9.9%, respectively, the additional 
business being handled with an increase of only 5% 
in train miles. 


Other Working Expenses decreased by $4,649,787. 
Railway tax accruals amounted to $24,064,455. The pro- 
vision for Dominion Income and Excess Profits Taxes 
amounted to $20,400,000, as compared with $27,750,000 
for 1943. Expenses of dining car and news services in- 
creased $1,116,362, and General Expenses were $1,486,859 
higher. 


Other Income 


Other Income amounted to $12,371,315, a decrease of 
$3,899,436. 


The net earnings of ocean and coastal steamships de- 
creased by $1,006,689. Earnings were lower as a result 
of smaller fleets in operation and, in the case of coastal 
operations, a decline in the traffic which had developed 
in connection with war projects in Alaska. 


The net earnings of your hotels exceeded those of 1943 
by $515,406. A record volume of business was handled 
at your city hotels. Your resort hotels remained closed 
throughout the 1944 season. 


Net earnings of the communications department de- 
creased by $451,123. Earnings from all types of com- 
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Year Ended December 31, 1944 (Abridged) ° 


munication service, except overseas messages, were 
greater, but higher wage and material costs more than 
offset the increase in revenues. 


Dividends paid by The Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company of Canada, Limited, were again at 
the rate of $2.50 per share. 


Earnings of the Northern Alberta Railways declined 
sharply as a result of higher costs of operation and a 
reduction in the transportation requirements of war 
projects in Northwestern Canada. 

Management fees resulting from munitions production 
in your Company’s shops were less than in 1943. 


Payments of interest on land contracts again improved, 
reflecting the higher level of cash farm income in 
Western Canada. 


Fixed Charges 

Fixed charges, including the payment of guaranteed 
interest on Soo Line bonds, were reduced from $22,499,- 
600 in 1943 to $20,831,149 in 1944, an improvement of 
$1,668,451. The annual fixed charges of your Company 
were at their peak in 1938 when they amounted to 
$26,853,756. They stood at $26,186,545 in 1940 and since 
then have declined steadily as a result of retirements of 
debt, and. refundings at lower rates of interest, effected 
during the past six years. 


Net Income 


Net income for the year amounted to $34,699,830 a 
compared with $42,982,718 for 1943. This decline o 
$8,282,888 is the net result of the decrease of $6,051,903 
in net earnings from rail operations, the decrease of 
$3,899,436 in other income, and the improvement of. 
$1,668,451 in fixed charges. 


Dividends 
Dividends aggregating $21,792,782, representing 4 per. 
cent. on the Preference Stock and 5 per cent. on the 
Ordinary Stock, were declared from the earnings of the 
year. This amount includes the final dividend of 3 per 
cent. on the Ordinary Stock which was declared subse- 
quent to the end of the year, payable on March 31, 1945. 


Profit and Loss Account 


Credit was taken for an amount of $4,500,000 which 
the Great Northern Railway Company paid your Com- 
pany in consideration of cancellation of an agreement 
approved at the annual meeting in 1914 which had pro- 
vided for their use of the Kettle Valley Railway between 
Otter Summit (Brookmere) and Hope, B.C.; also for 
$1,045,235, the portion of steamship insurance recoveries 
which represented compensation for increased costs of 
tonnage replacement. 


Land Accounts 


During the year 232,371 acres of agricultural lands 
were sold for $1,373,018, an average price of $5.90 per 
acre. Included in this total were 946 acres of irrigated 
land, sold at an average price of $51.65 per acre. 


Total collections on land account were the highest 
since 1928. Cash received totalled $8,687,277, including 
$621,296 derived from the leasing of coal, gas and 
petroleum rights. Disbursements for land and irriga- 
tion expenses, including taxes, were $1,876,106 leaving 
net cash receipts of $6,811,171. This was an increase of 
$3,551,069 over the previous year. 

Certain concessions to contract holders were again ap- 
proved for the crop year 1944-45. The assistance to 
holders of farm contracts since this policy was inaugu- . 
rated in 1932, has amounted to $23,883,971. 


Balance Sheet 


The principal differences in the accounts as compared 
with last year and which are not dealt with elsewhere 
in this report are outlined below. 


Property Investment increased $15,225,197. The in- 
vestment in rolling stock was higher by $15,242,396.. The 
net capital expenditures on other properties were offset 
by the credit resulting from the disposal during the year 
of the Berkeley Square property in London. 


Current Assets at the close of the year exceeded Cur- 
rent Liabilities by $88,484,875, representing a gain of 
$12,004,774 from the previous year-end position. 

Funded Debt was reduced during the year from $115,- 
917,744 to $105,883,000, an improvement of $10,034,744. 
Debt retirements totalled $43,159,744 and new issues 
amounted to $33,125,000. Funded Debt at December 31, | 
1938 was $232,188,724, considerably more than double 
the present amount outstanding. 


A Dominion Government Unemployment Relief loan of 
$1,000,000 was repaid in February 1944 in accordance 
with the terms thereof. 


Finance 


Serial equipment obligations totalling $5,914,000 ma- 
tured and were paid. The balance of $743,144 required 
to retire the 5% equipment obligations maturing on 
July 1, was deposited with the Trustee. 

On March 1, The Chase National Bank of the City of 
New York entered into an agreement under which 
$26,000,000 principal amount of Equipment Trust Cer- 
tificates was issued, guaranteed as to principal and in- 
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terest by your Company. This issue, designated as 
Series “G,” maturing in equal semi-annual instalments 
from September 1, 1944 to March 1, 1954, inclusive, is 
payable in United States currency and bears interest at 
215% per annum. Under this arrangement, equipment 
which cost at the time of construction $36,542,369 in 
Canadian funds is leased to your Company at a rental 
equal to the instalments of principal of and interest on 
the Equipment Trust Certificates. 

The $27,400,000 5% Collateral Trust Gold Bonds, 
maturing December 1, 1954, were called for redemption 
on June 1. The funds to meet this issue were deposited 
with the Trustee. In addition, the following securities 
were purchased and cancelled: 4% Convertible Collateral 
Trust Bonds, due 1949, to the amount of $760,000 and 
314% Convertible Collateral Trust Bonds, due 1951, to 
the amount of $1,600,000. 

On November 1, 342% Collateral Trust Bonds matur- 
ing November 1, 1974, were issued in the principal 
amount of $7,125,000, secured by pledge of $7,837,500 
principal amount of Consolidated Debenture Stock. The 
proceeds were used to purchase $7,500,000 514% First 
Refunding Mortgage Bonds, Series “B,”’ of the Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company, 
maturing in 1978 and guaranteed as to interest by your 
Company. The latter bonds were turned in for can- 
cellation, in accordance with the terms of the plan of 
reorganization, and your Company received $2,529,150 
Wisconsin Central Railway Company First and Refund- 
ing Mortgage 5% Bonds, Series “B,”’ maturing April 1, 
1959, and Voting Trust Certificates representing 10,200 
“A” shares and 4,950 “B” shares of the Common Stock 
of Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railroad 
Company. The difference of $3,285,375, between the 
principal amount of bonds issued and the principal 
amount or stated value of securities received, has been 
charged to Unamortized Discount on Bonds and will be 
extinguished over a period of twenty years by the saving 
effected in interest payments. 


On February 1, 3% Serial Secured Notes to the amount 
of $1,348,520 matured and were paid. On December 1, 
the balance of these notes maturing February 1, 1945, to 
February 1, 1948, inclusive, amounting to $5,394,080 was 
prepaid. 

On October 22, the First Mortgage Bonds of the 
Edmonton, Dunvegan and British. Columbia Railway 
Company, aggregating $2,420,000, matured and were 
paid by the Northern Alberta Railways Company. To 
place this jointly controlled subsidiary company in funds 
to meet this maturity, the subsidiary issued and sold at 
par to the two parent companies $2,420,000 of its bonds, 
your Company’s proportion of such issue being $1,210,000. 


The financial transactions referred to above resulted in 
the net retirement of $10,034,744 of bonds, notes and 
other obligations, the discharge of a contingent liability 
of $1,210,000 and a reduction of $40,490,500 in the amount 
of Consolidated Debenture Stock pledged as collateral. 


On October 1, the First Debenture Stock of the Domin= 
ion Atlantic Railway Company, amounting to £500,000, 
matured. Your Company placed this subsidiary in funds 
to meet the indebtedness and will be recouped by an 
issue of bonds of Dominion Atlantic Railway Company 
to the amount of $2,235,000. 


Pensions 


Charges to working expenses for your Company’s 
proportion of pension allowances, its contribution to the 
Pension Trust Fund and levies in respect of employees 
who come under the United States Railroad Retirement 
Act amounted to $5,405,823. In view of the increases 
in basic rates of pay made during the year and the con- 
tinuing high level of employment your Directors author- 
ized an increase from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 in the spe- 
cial contribution made annually to the Pension Trust 


Fund to assist in meeting the anticipated peak period 
of cost. 


_ During the year 964 employees were retired on pen- 
sion. At the end of the year there remained on the pen- 
sion payroll 611 more than at the end of 1943. 


Distribution by ages was as follows: 


Under 60 years of age______________ 330 
From 60 to 64 years of age, inclusive 756 
From 65 to 70 years of age, inclusive 2,794 
Over 70 years of age 1,945 





5,825 
Wage Negotiations 


In the Annual Report for 1943 reference was made to 
the application to the National War Labour Board on 
behalf of all classes of railway employees affiliated with 
international labour organizations for increases in basic 
rates of pay sufficient to establish substantial parity with 


rates paid like classes of employees on United States 
railways. 


The application of the employees was based almost 
entirely on developments in the railway wage structure 
in the United States, and the reply of the Canadian rail- 
ways was directed mainly to the rebuttal of that 
argument. 

The National War Labour Board decided this issue in 
favour of the Railways, finding that “The whole policy 


of control of wages and prices in this Country i i 
distinct and unrelated to the economy of the “United 
States. This Board is satisfied that comparison of wage 
rates paid in the two countries is neither permitted nor 
required in the administration of P.C. 5963.” 


Nevertheless, the Board undertook on its own initia- 
tive a study of wage increases granted to other classes of 
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labour in Canada since the war began and issued “Find- 
ings and Directions” increasing the rates of Canadian 
railway employees by six cents per hour for hourly rated 
employees, with equivalent increases for daily, weekly 
and monthly rated employees. 

This wage increase combined with the incorporation 
of cost-of-living bonus in basic rates has raised average 
wage rates to a level approximately 25% higher than 
those in effect prior to June 1, 1941. 

Applications have also been made to the Board on 
behalf of various classifications of railway employees for 
annual vacations with pay. The Board has directed the 
Railways to inaugurate such annual vacations in every 
case, except one, the decision in which is now pending. 

The recent developments in regard to increased wage 
rates for railway employees have followed much the 
same pattern as during the last war, with one very 
important difference. In the present instance the 1941 
freight and passenger rates have remained unaltered, in 
compliance with regulations of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, while in the previous war period the Rail- 
ways were afforded immediate relief from increased 
costs. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited 


The curtailment of activities in Northwestern Canada, 
due to the completion of the main construction projects, 
is reflected in the reduction in certain types of traffic 
carried during the past year by your Air Lines. The 
movement of released personnel provided a satisfactory 
volume of passenger business but the reduction in tem- 
porary population brought about decreases in mail and 
express traffic. 


There were 104,166 passengers carried in 1944, com- 
pared with 72,602 in 1943, an increase of 43%; freight 
transported was 8,027,442 pounds, compared with 9,528,- 
913 pounds, a decrease of 16%; 1,436,153 pounds of mail, 
compared with 2,207,333 pounds, a decrease of 35%. 
During the year 5,984,602 revenue miles were flown, a 
decrease of 149,149 miles. 

Unprofitable earnings prevailed on certain routes 
owing to low and uneconomic rates stabilized under the 
regulations of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
Wage and material prices increased during the year and 
the results of operations showed a loss, after deprecia- 
tion, of $767,109. Provision for this was made by a 
charge to Other Income. 


The participation of your Air Lines in the British 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan was reduced during 
1944 by the closing down of two Training Schools in 
accordance with the policy announced by the Minister 
for Air. Two of the Overhaul Plants operated for the 
Department of Munitions and Supply were also closed 
and termination notices were received for the three 
remaining plants. 


A further issue of 400,000 shares of the capital stock 
of Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited was taken in pay- 
ment for $2,000,000 of advances made by your Company 
in 1943. Additional net advances amounting to $647,083 
were made during the current year mainly for aircraft 
and engines, radio, etc. This brings your investment in 
this Company to $7,400,000. 

At the last annual meeting reference was made to the 
policy announced by the Government of Canada with 
respect to post-war aviation. Since that time, legisla- 
tion has been enacted giving effect to that policy. The 
act prohibits the issue of a licence for a commercial air 
service owned, leased, controlled or operated by a carrier 
engaged in another form of transport unless the Govern- 
or-in-Council is of the opinion that it is in the public 
interest that such a licence be issued. 

Under this legislation, an Air Transport Board has 
been appointed to advise the Minister in all matters con- 
nected with the development of civil aviation and com- 
mercial air services. The act provides that all existing 
licences shall be reviewed by the Board, which may 
cancel or suspend any such licence as it sees fit. Pro- 
vision is also made that such licences as are not can- 
celled or suspended by the Board shall cease to be valid 
one year after the termination of the war in Europe. 


The Board is at present engaged in formulating regula- 
tions and will, no doubt, at an early date commence the 
work of reviewing existing licences. Officers of your 
Air Lines will be prepared to deal with the question of 
review when it is taken up. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railroad 
Company 


Under the authority of the plan of reorganization ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Court, the reorganization managers created a new com- 
pany, the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Rail- 
road Company to take over the property of the Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company 
as from September 1, 1944. 


In accordance with the plan, your Company received 
in bonds and stock of the new company, at the values 
ascribed to them by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the distribution of the new capitalization, a total 
of $18,975,296; in stocks of affiliates of the old company, 
$1,750,000: in bonds of the Wisconsin Central Railway 
Company $5,732,291; and in cash $1,564,494. Investments 
in the old company of $18,409,642 and advances of $24,- 
618,041 were surrendered or written off resulting in a 
net reduction in book valuation of $15,005,602. This was 
charged against the Investment Reserve built up in prior 
years to provide for this contingency. 


The deposit agreements provided for in the plan have 
been executed. Under these agreements, the holders of 
Second Mortgage and Series “B” First Refunding Mort- 
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gage Bonds, bearing the guarantee of your Company as 
to interest, may deposit them and the securities allotted 
to such holders are also deposited. The agreements pro- 
vide that any return on the securities so deposited shall 
be applied toward the payment of the guaranteed 
interest, and that your Company is to pay to the deposit 
trustees for the benefit of the depositors whatever addi- 
tional amounts may be needed for the payment of such 
interest. 


The stock of the new company is deposited, under a 
voting trust agreement effective until December 31, 1950, 
with five voting trustees, three of whom were designated 
by your Company. 


The traffic agreement referred to in the Annual Re- 
port for 1941, providing for the continuation of the traffic 
relationships between the Soo Line and your Company 
which existed on November 1, 1940, has been executed. 
This agreement may be terminated at any time on or 
after December 31, 1950, upon one year’s prior notice 
by either party. 

The plan of reorganization gives your Company an 
option to acquire 33% of the stock of the new company 
allotted to others, upon its agreement to extend the 
traffic agreement for an additional eight years from 

ecember 31, 1950, and upon payment of 32.00 per share 
for the optioned stock. This option has not yet been 
exercised. While the exercise of this option would give 
your Company control of the new company after termi- 
nation of the voting trust agreement, this control is lim- 
ited in several respects by the articles of incorporation 
and the by-laws of the new company. 


The Annual Reports for 1939 and subsequent years 
contain references to several actions brought in behalf 
of holders of the First Consolidated Mortgage Bonds, 
claiming that the obligation of your Company under its 
guarantee of interest extended beyond the maturity of 
the bonds. The most important of these actions, which 
was brought in behalf of numerous institutional holders 
of such bonds, was dismissed with prejudice on Septem- 
ber 1, 1944, pursuant to previous agreement between the 
institutional holders and your Company, in connection 
with the consummation the plan of reorganization. 


Net earnings of the Soo Line in 1944 amounted to 
$5,710,169, an increase of $569,076, or 11.1%. After add- 
ing other income of $176,374 and providing for interest 
and other charges aggregating $4,848,235, net income 
for the year amounted to $1,038,308. The interest and 
other charges for the first eight months of the year 
amounted to $4,417,041 as compared with $431,194 for the 
four months commencing September 1, on which date 
the properties and assets were taken over by the new 
company pursuant to the plan of reorganization. 


The Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic Railway Company 


No appeal was taken from the judgment delivered in 
favour of your Company in the action instituted by Hugh 
W. McCulloch and other bond holders, referred to in the 
last Annual Report. Asa result of negotiations between 
your Company and the representatives of the holders of 
a substantial portion of the First Mortgage Bonds, the 
principal provisions of a plan of reorganization which 
will receive the support of both parties have been sub- 
mitted to the South Shore to be incorporated in a plan 
to be filed by that Company. 


A petition of Louis Lober for subordination of the 
claims of your Company to the claims of the owners of 
the First Mortgage Bonds has been denied by the District 
Court of the United States for the District of Minnesota, 
Fourth Division. Notice of appeal from this decision 
has been served. 


Net earnings of the South Shore. were $642,880 com- 
pared with $1,000,744 in 1943. Costs of operation in- 
creased and gross earnings declined. The volume of ore 
traffic was substantially less than in the previous year. 


Rates and Services 


The limitations on passenger train service and the 
regulations for loading of freight cars which were previ- 
ously put in effect by the Transport Controller, in the 
interest of ensuring essential service and the maxi- 
mum utilization of equipment, remained operative with- 
out change during 1944. 


Automatic block signals were installed for 113 miles 
of single track main line on the Saskatchewan and 
Alberta Districts. This added materially to the speed 
and safety of operations on a portion of your Company’s 
road over which the movement of grain is very great. 


A branch line in Southern British Columbia, extend- 
ing from Haynes to Osoyoos, was completed and opened 
to traffic in the latter part of the year. The new exten- 
sion of approximately 10 miles provides this rapidly 
developing fruit-growing area with rail connections with 
the rest of Canada. 


New rolling stock placed in service during the year in- 
cluded 27 Pacific type and 25 Mikado type locomotives; 
10 Diesel switching locomotives; 1,000 box, 500 70-ton 
gondola and 200 70-ton hopper cars; 140 refrigerator 
cars; and 50 cabooses. With a view to developing desir- 
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able specifications for the prospective post-war replace- 
ment of motive power, two of the Pacific type locomo- 
tives were constructed in your Angus Shops. 


Consistent with your Company’s plans for the further 
improvement of its passenger services as rapidly as the 
return to peacetime conditions will permit, experiments 
were carried out during the year in re-arranging and 
modernizing the interiors of sleeping and dining cars, 
using more colourful interior decorations, improved 
lighting, and other conveniences designed to increase 
the comfort of train travel. 


Your Company has actively proceeded with modern- 
ization of communications plant, apace with new 
developments. During the year transmission facilities 
were adapted to permit an expansion in the use made 
of them by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
for its increasing network requirements; also to pro- 
vide additional circuits for the public telephone systems 
in their services between Eastern and Western Canada 
and between Montreal, Saint John and Halifax, and for 
the Department of Transport in air traffic control 
operations. 


Wartime Activities 


Your Company was again honoured in having its 
Chateau Frontenac chosen as the scene of the Second 
Quebec Conference. The return of the President of the 
United States and the Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
with their staffs, to this locale for their deliberations 
pays eloquent tribute to the service and appointments 
of your renowned hotel. 


Your Angus Shops in Montreal were engaged in the 
manufacture of engines and condensers for heavy- 
armament landing craft, range-finding and fire-control 
equipment for naval guns, and many intricate detec- 
tional devices employed in anti-submarine warfare. 
At your Ogden Shops in Calgary the large locomotive 
erecting shop was again assigned entirely to the pro- 
duction of naval guns and mountings. The total value 
of munitions produced in your Company’s shops now 
exceeds $135,000,000. High tribute to the quality of 
workmanship has been paid by both military and naval 
authorities. 

Railway facilities were extended to match the needs 
of new plants and undertakings. During 1944 there were 
129 industrial sidings constructed, or in process of con- 
struction, involving 20.9 track miles. 


A number of the officers of your Company remained 
throughout the year on loan to the Canadian and British 
governments for special services. The Vice-President 
of your Company was chosen during the year by the 
Dominion Government as the Canadian representative 
on the Transportation Equipment Committee of the 
Combined Production and Resources Board. The Com- 
mittee consists of three members, representing Britain, 
the United States and Canada. 


Your ocean steamships continued to be operated under 
the Ministry of War Transport of the United Kingdom. 
Your passenger vessels have been engaged in carrying 
service personnel to the various battle fronts. Numerous 
ships have been allocated. by the Ministry of War 
Transport for operation by your Company, some con- 
tinuously, and others on a voyage by voyage basis. 
Such ships have been staffed, in part, by your regular 
employees who were displaced from their positions 
owing to loss of the vessels in which they had keen 
serving. A number of seagoing employees have lost 
their lives in the performance of their perilous duties, 
and others, including some of your senior shore officials, 
have suffered untold hardship as prisoners of war. 


Officers and employees continue to demonstrate a 
fine public spirit in their generous response to patriotic 
appeals and campaigns. In the seven Canadian Victory 
Loans, your Company and its employees have subscribed 
a total of $144,139,000. Of this amount $102,907,000 has 
been taken by your Company and by its Pension Fund 
and the Pension Fund of the Canadian Pacific Express 
Company. At the end of the year more than 27,000 
officers and employees were purchasing War Savings 
Certificates under the payroll deduction plan. 


Post-War Re-establishment 


The officers of your Company are actively planning 
to ensure the successful re-assimilation into service of 
the large number of employees on leave of absence 
with the armed forces. The seniority and pension rights 
of such employees are fully protected. When new 
employees are engaged, every possible consideration will 
be extended to those applicants who have been honour- 
ably discharged from the armed services. 
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Problems of re-establishment and employment which 
will confront your Company in the period of transition 
from war to peace will be in charge of a Vice-President 
assigned to special duties. 


Capital Appropriations 
In anticipation of your confirmation, your Directors 
authorized capital appropriations for the year 1944 
amounting to $1,872,121 in addition to those approved 
at the last annual meeting. 


Your approval will also be requested for capital 


appropriations of $28,448,107 for the present year. The 
principal items are as follows: 
Additions and betterments to stations, freight sheds, coaling 

and watering facilities and engine houses_._.__._..._..-__ $5,014,250 
Replacement and enlargement of structures in permanent 

1 eee OTS LLY SEs ae Oe ee te ge ~ 586,112 
Tie plates, rail anchors and miscellaneous roadway 

RS Se Ee AE ene ee 1,296,953 
Replacement of rail in main line and branch line tracks 

| ell ET RR Pll ee aicl oetel mid 0 1,148,123 
Installation of automatic signals_.._._._.._..____.___._-___ 883,743 
Additional terminal and side track accommodation________ 484,072 
Additions and betterments to shop machinery_____________ 1,378,076 
eee eee eae een, er mE Yoh RES 16,206,520 
Additions and betterments to rolling stock_______________ 411,968 
Additions and betterments to communication facilities_____ 587,674 
Inland Steamships—B. C. Lake and River Service_________ 240,000 

The appropriation for new rolling stock, strictly 


limited to a programme for which material could be 
made available to your Company, makes provision for 
30 Pacific type steam locomotives and 13 Diesel switch- 
ing locomotives; 1,275 freight train cars, including 750 
box cars, 200 refrigerator cars and 200 gondola cars; 50 
passenger train cars and 5 work units. 


Agreements 


Reference has already been made in this report to 
the receipt by your Company of $4,500,000 as considera- 
tion for the cancellation of an agreement providing for 
the use by the Great Northern Railway Company of 
the Kettle Valley Railway Company’s line between 
Otter Summit (Brookmere) and Hope. There will be 
submitted for your consideration and approval an agree- 
ment made by your Directors whereby Vancouver, 
Victoria and Eastern Railway and Navigation Company 
and Great Northern Railway Company have undertaken 
to sell to your Company a line of railway in British 
Columbia between Princeton and Otter Summit (Brook- 
mere) for $1,500,000. Your Company has enjoyed running 
rights over the line to be acquired, since its construction, 
paying therefor approximately $60,000 per annum under 
an agreement authorized at the annual meeting in 
1914, which, upon completion of the purchase, will be 
terminated. 

Stock Holdings 


The holdings of the Capital Stock of your Company 
at December 31 were as follows: 








— Ordinary———- ———-Preference 
Percen- Total 
No. of Percentage No. of tage of Percentage 
Holdings of Stock Holdings Stock of Stock 
Canada 2... . 25,535 18.20 147 .58 12.98 
United Kingdom 
and other British 14,695 53.93 26,847 96.41 66.52 
United States -__ 12,578 21.68 77 35 15.36 
Other Countries — 3,416 6.19 569 2.66 5.14 
56,224 27,640 
Directorate 


It is with deep regret that your Directors record the 
death on November 26, 1944, of Honourable Henry 
Cockshutt who had been a member of the Board since 
June, 1925. 

Mr. Howard P. Robinson, Saint John, N.B., was 
appointed a. Director to succeed Honourable Henry 
Cockshutt. 

The undermentioned Directors will retire from office 
at the approaching annual meeting. They are eligible 
for re-election: 

Mr. Aime Geoffrion, K.C. 

Mr. G. Blair Gordon 

Mr. W. M. Neal, C.B.E. 

Mr. George W. Spinney, C.M.G. 


Officers.and Employees 


Each successive year of hostilities has intensified the 
problems of management and the tasks of labour in all 
branches of your Company’s service. Indebtedness to all 
ranks of employees is acknowledged for the maintenance 
of efficient and effective transportation, despite the 
difficulties of wartime conditions. 


Your Directors are proud to report that, at the end of 
the year, 19,479 men and women from all branches of 
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your Company had joined: the armed forces or engaged 
in special war services under direction of the British 
Admiralty. Solemn tribute is. paid to the 527 employees 
who have given their lives in the common cause; earnest 
hopes are expressed for the safe and early return of those 
still engaged in hazardous duties. 
For the Directors, 
D. C. COLEMAN, 


President. 
Montreal, March 12, 1945. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
General Balance Sheet, December 31, 1944 


Assets— i 
Property Investment: vane} 
Railway, Rolling Stock and Inland Steam- 
RING. antag cn eicitinitbe died acidemia $828,911,761 
Improvements on Leased Property_____-__ 97,753,968 
Stocks and Bonds—Leased Railway Com- 
VOTO  ttenrctrneednenich tebe sok 130,073,481 
Ocean and Coastal Steamships__________ 37,767,236 
Hotel, Communication and Miscellaneous 
i Ie Oe en eae es th 96,512,653 
$1,191,019,09q 
Other Investments: 
Stocks and Bonds—Controlled Companies. $70,910,449 
Miscellaneous Investments __.--_________ 43,603,850 
Advances to Controlled and Other Com- 
Re Ss EPMA EN 15 lod Se RR CT Re 8,701,194 
Mortgages Collectible and Advances to 
SD pris ie casein Gh neces eh deepddennne th acticin 1,811,753 
Deferred Payments on Lands and Townsites 20,874,776 
Unsold Lands and Other Properties______ 17,962,278 
Unexpended Equipment Trust Deposit____ 4,889,563 
Maintenanve Pund. ~~~... 2 nn nes 19,950,000 
BRUATONOE: DOG sos ok iii ede 10,419,339 
Steamship Replacement Fund____-_______ 49,087,030 
———--—- 248,210,232 
Current Assets: 
Material and Supplies__.._____.__________ $37,601,778 
Agents’ and Conductors’ Balances___-_-__ + 14,584,541 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable______ pt 19,396,391 
Dominion of Canada Securities__..._____ 17,346,404 
ee eRe ee 47,161,832 3 
— 136,090,946 
Unadjusted Debits: 
Rneurance Peopaid. sa... 32..0 $223,244 
Unamortized Discount on Bonds... __- 5,073,426 
Other Unadjusted Debits_._..._.__________ 2,460,952 
7,757,622 


$1,583 077 8 
7} 
Liabilitiss— 
Capital Stock: 
Ordinary Steck ~..-- 2. _- 
Preference Stock—4% 


~~++-L 25. *$338/000;000 
Non-cumulative__ . 137,256,921 
—_————._ $472,256,923 
Perpetual 4“ Consolidated Debenture Stock $357,335,729 
Less: Pledged as collateral to bonds and 


equipment obligations __._-____________ 61,897,500 
—_—_--— 295,438,220 
Punded ‘WOM ‘sien dsl has aed 105,883 ,0Q@ 
Current Liabilities: 
Pay Rolie 2.03 xcik nc usbcteesenuee* See 
Audited Wewuohers: ... nie acdsee ae 12,549,238 
Net Traffic Balances.......0.5.2.-. ks 3,096,323 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable____..____ 7,897,433 
Acerued Pixed. Charges......022.5 50 ca 1,242,070 
Unmatured Dividend Declared___________ 2,521,391 
Other Current Liabilities_______ dee Neath 15,220,014 
— 47,606,07h 
* Deferred Liabilities: 
Dominion Goverment Unemployment.-Relief $1,447,223 
MSCOIARUOUS | cin cnind ce bn 4,332,833 
—_—_—__—_- «5,780,056 
Reserves and Unadjusted Credits: 
Maintenance Reserves ___-~-~_- wiseiaik SL dediseigmcal $19,950,000 
Depreciation Reserves —.....-.2.-as-s 263,115,501 
investment Reserves | —....~..<---2+>-2nbs 3,502,983 
Insuranes” ROLES 2.26 sisnnsadabeden 10,419,339 
Contingent Reserves ......2.... 6-52 5,189,633 
Unsdinsied Cremite un nccceinn~cuunete 6,057,830 
——- 308,235,286 
Premium on Capital and Debenture Stock__ 34,458,562 
Land BUSS once csnitenehedinagen 61,704,766 
Profit -and Loss Balance... 2.1 cn ne 251,715,008 
-$1,583 ;077;899 





ERIC A.. LESLI 
Vice-President and Comptroller, 


To the Shareholders, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 


We have examined the Books and Records of the Canadian Pacifig 
Railway Company for the year ending December 31, 1944, and having 
compared the Balance Sheet and related schedules therewith, we certify 
that in our opinion they are properly drawn up so as to show the true 
financial position of the Company at that date, and that the Income 
and Profit & Loss Accounts correctly set forth the result of the year’s 
operations. $ 

The records of the securities owned by the Company at December ~ 
31, 1944, have been verified by an examination of those securities in 
the custody of its Treasurer and by certificates reeeived from such 
depositaries as are holding securities for safe custody for the Company. 

PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. - 


Montreal, March 9, 1945. Chartered Accountants. 
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The Middle East Oil Enigma 


(Continued from page 1598) 


cally located in relation to the 
European and Far Eastern mar- 
kets. 

British ownership is spear- 
headed by huge Anglo-Iranian Oil 


Co., Ltd., 55% of whose ordinary | 


shares are owned by the British 
Government. That company ac- 
counts for all of the production 
in Iran, currently amounting to 
about 325,000 barrels a day, which 


is by far the major part of all of | 


the 450,000 barrels of oil currently 
being produced in all of the Mid- 
dle East. 


also owns a 24% interest in Iraq 


Petroleum Co., which is now pro- | 


ducing 90,000 barrels a day in 
Iraq. This ownership in Iraq is 
shared with Royal Dutch Shell 
(24%); Near East Development 
Co., (Standard Oil Co., N. J., and 
Socony-V acuum) (24%); 
“French Group” (24%); 

certain Mr. C. §& 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. | 


_Arabian concessions, controlled 


| 
| 


exclusively by two American com- | 


panies, amounts to 35,000 barrels 
a day or about 8 per cent of total 
oil output in the Middle East. 
In the Spring of 1944, rep- 
resentatives of the United States 
Government proposed that a pipe 


line, costing in the neighborhood | 


of $150,000,000, be built with pub- 
lic funds. The projected line ex- 
tended 1,200 miles from the vicin- 
ity of Bahrein Island across Saudi 
Arabia to Haifa on the Mediter- 
ranean, or, across Trans-Jordan 
‘into Egypt. The Government's 
stake was to be paid back by the 





|Ameriean companies (cost plus in- | 
| terest and profit) over a period of | 


twenty-five years in which the line 
was to be amortized. In addition, 
‘one billion barrels the 


of oil 


a | would be reserved for the Govern- | 
and ajment at a 25 per cent discount} 
Gulben- | from the prevailing price (on the| 


kian (4%). The latter individual,| U. S. Gulf Coast or the Persian| 
it is understood, had a hand in | Gulf, whichever was lower). The| 
arranging the concessions in Iraq. | oil was to be brought to this coun- | 


The American Companies, other 
than the two having an interest 
in the Iraq Petroleum Company, 
have control in Saudi Arabia. 
These are Standard Oil of Califor- 


i xas Company. At pres- ‘ ; : : 
nia and Te — P | generally believed to be a “dead | tional emergencies than oil with- 


ent, production in Saudi Arabia 
amounts to 35,000 barrels daily. 
In Kuwait, the Kuwait Oil Co., 
Ltd., controls some 9 billion bar- 
rels of proven and indicated re- 
serves, none of which is in pro- 
duction. The Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion shares a 50 per cent in this 
Comapny with Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co., Ltd. 

Summarizing these various rela- 
tionships, it is seen that Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. controls or has an 
interest in about 92 per cent of 
the present production in the Mid- 
die East. The Kuwait oil fields 
in which it has a 50 per cent in- 
terest are now shut-in. Two 
American oil companies, Standard 
of N. J. and Socony, whose in- 


terest in the Eastern hemisphere 
is primarily that of marketing, 
have a share in the production in 
Irag. Production from the Saudi 


, try for storage. When this project 
|was first brought to light, it 
| aroused a considerable amount of 
fears inasmuch as it was obvious 
that the Government was treading 
on dangerous waters. It is now 


| 


| these moves? 


The agreement is now before the 
Senate for ratification. 

These oil developments have 
economic and political implica- 
tions whose importance cannot be 
overemphasized. What is behind 
The search for the 
answer to such a question is a 
difficult one, and at present must 
necessarily be inconclusive, but at 
least five possibilities suggest 
themselves and may be examined 
in the light of known facts. These 
are: 

(1) to provide insurance for the 
future. 
to obtain cheap oil. 
to conserve United States 
reserves. 
to regulate 
world oil. 
to protect U. S. Companies 
in the Middle East. 


What insurance to the United 


the flow of 


|States does Middle East oil pro- 


vide for the future? If we mean 
by this a large increase in re- 
serves added to those presently 
known in the United States, the 
reason rests on unsound grounds. 
In the first place, the oil is al- 
ready known to exist and a sub- 
stantial portion of these resources 
are already controlled by Ameri- 


can Companies. Secondly, from 
the standpoint of location, the 
Middle East oil has a far less 
strategic value in times of na- 


| duck”, but we might better con-|in or close to our own borders. 


|sider its present status more as 
'a gun that presumably is not 
: loaded. 

Following the disclosure of this 
pipe line plan, an Anglo-American 
petroleum agreement was subse- 
quently drawn up. It is consid- 
ered to be the first of a series of 
international agreements, and is 
supposed to provide only for con- 
sultation between the United 
| States and Great Britain on petro- 
|leum problems concerning both 
| countries. The agreément, in 
| principle, provides that the United 
| States, through the Petroleum Re- 


'serve Corporation, will exercise 
| complete domination in the mov- 
| ing of oil from Saudi Arabia and 
| Kuwait to the shores of the Medi- 
| terranean, to western Europe and 
also to the American hemisphere. 








As recently as 1942, we saw the 


supply of oil carried from the 
United States Gulf coast to the 
Eastern seaboard almost com- 
pletely choked off by enemy 


submarines. Normally, some l,- 
500,000 barrels of oil daily, or 
more than 95% of requirements 
on the East Coast, were transported 
by tankers. The distance in- 
volved is about 1,800 miles. By 
contrast, the distance by water 
from Abadan, at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, to New York is 
8,450 miles. Even with a pipe 
line across to the Mediterranean 
Coast from the Persian Gulf area, 
the- distance to the East Coast of 
the United States would still be 
nearly three times as great as the 
tanker haul from the Gulf Coast 


of the United States or from the 
Caribbean area to the Eastern 
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| seaboard. 
long supply line could be pro- 


|tected adequately, it would still 
| be dangerous in times of national 
jemergency to depend on it. If 
|any doubts previously existed in 
ithis matter, World War II has 
effectively dispelled them. It is 
little realized that, up to recent 
months, practically all the oil re- 
quirements, for prosecuting the 
war against the axis nations, had 
to be supplied from the Western 
hemisphere. The major oil 
sources outside of the American 
continent were either seized by 
the enemy or isolated. Thus, the 
Far Eastern fields fell into Japa- 
nese hands, Roumanian produc- 
tion was appropriated by the 
Germans, while the Middle East 
oil was blocked off and came 
dangerously close to being lost to 


the Nazis. Even the Russians, 
with their large oil resources, 
have been unable to supply all 


their requirements. 

The second possible explanation 
is that the Government is anxious 
to exploit a. prolific source of 
cheap oil. If this is true, then 
there is a very serious conflict 
with what the American boasts 
as free private enterprise. There 
is conflict with one of the coun- 
try’s major industries built up 
over a period of years and pro- 
viding more and better petroleum 
products at lower and lower costs. 
If any substantial part of the 
country’s oil requirements is 
brought in from outside sources, 
there is little question that the 
incentive for continuing the 
search for oil in the United States 


by private industry will be les- 
sened. The search for oil has 
always been stimulated by the 


constantly expanding market for 
it in this country. By arbitrarily 
reducing the market of domestic 
oil in favor of outside oil to a 
significant extent would, in all 
likelihood, lessen exploration ac- 
tivity, for without a market, oil 
has no value to its owner. 

The next point to be consid- 
ered is that of conserving reserves 
in the United States. This can be 
done by either limiting consump- 
tion or by bringing into the coun- 
try, from other areas such as the 
Middle East, a part of require- 
ments. There is probably no 
thought or desire to restrict con- 
sumption with a return to peace. 
Hence, any scheme for conserva- 
tion of reserves would appear to 
be centered on a much larger vol- 
ume of imports while at the same 
time banning exports of oil prod- 
ucts. This problem cannot be re- 
stricted only to the United States. 
It is one in which the whole 
Western hemisphere has to be 
included. Oil in this hemisphere 
is certainly of much greater stra- 
tegic value than oil elsewhere. It 
is therefore evident that any pol- 
icy tending to restrict production 
in our own hemisphere necessarily 
hampers further development of 
our oil resources. Here it is per- 
tinent to note that there is a con- 
siderable difference between 
known reserves of oil and re- 
sources. It would be naive, in- 
deed, to assume that the resources 
of oil in the Western hemisphere, 
which includes our own United 
States, have been exploited to 
their fullest extent. ,The record 
of the past proves otherwise. 
Moreover, such a thought implies 
that present methods of explora- 
tion and development cannot be 
improved upon. This is contrary 
to the facts, for the oil industry 
furnishes one of the best exam- 
ples of technological progress in 
the past 20 years. Public officials, 
in their efforts to exercise a grow- 
ing degree of control over 
the oil industry, fail to recognize 
the importance of competition to 
its development. Oil is a fugitive 
substance that must be found, and 
there is nothing like competition 
to do the job. Our great East 
Texas fields, which even now, 
after more than ten years of pro- 
lific production hold more than 
one-half of total proven oil re- 


serves in this country, were dis- 





covered on a wild gamble by an ‘ 





Assuming that such a 


re- J 


independent after the “experts” 
lost interest in. the area. Argen- 
tina is still dependent on outside 
sources for part of its petroleum 
needs, and its resources have 
been developed on a scale much 
less than that of Venezuela. This 
contrast is made significant by the 
fact that 80% of Argentina’s oil 
development is under State con- 
trol, while the Government of 
Venezuela has followed a policy 
of encouraging competitors to de- 
velop its oil resources. Soviet 
Russia offers an equally good ex- 
ample. It is generally considered 
'to have actual and potential oil 
resources of considerable size. Yet, 
when compared to areas where 
private enterprise has been fore- 
most, the development of a Soviet 
oil industry has been slow and 
not very impressive. 

The fourth factor that may have 
a bearing on the Middle East de- 
velopment concerns itself with the 
matter of protecting American 
companies in that area. And, on 
this one may ask: What kind of 
protection, and what companies? 
| From what must these companies 
be protected? Are they being 
challenged by others? There does 
inot appear to be any evidence to 
support this view. It is, however, 
apparent that oil production in 
Saudi Arabia, where Standard Oil 
of California and Texas Company 
hold control, is now about 35,000 
barrels a day. This is small rela- 
tive to total potential production 
and small in relation to total pro- 
duction in the Middle East. The 
reason for this is probably closely 
bound up with markets for oil in 
the European continent. It can be 
safely presumed that if the pri- 
vate companies had seen a market - 
for their oil, the development of 
‘the fields and organizations of 
transportation facilities, whether 
tankers or a pipe line, would long 
since have been undertaken at an 
accelerated pace. No worthwhile - 
| economically sound oil project has 
' been neglected for lack of means 
to develop it. 

The sudden 
Government and_ the 
tious pipe line project have 
|been a mystery of the first 
|magnitude. One explanation may 
| be in the person of Ibn Saud, the 
|autocrat of this fabulous oil do- 
/main, who rules Saudi Arabia. It 
may be that he needed more reve- 
nue. He probably does not ex- 
pect to live forever and, therefore, 
may be bent on prodding the com- 
| panies to develop his oil riches at 
|a faster rate. If this assumption 
has any basis in fact, and it looks 
| like it has, the United States Gov- 
,ernment, then, is undertaking a 
_protective role by acclerating the 
process of development of a for- 
|eign enterprise. This not only -: 
| would be a unique excursion for 
/our Government in international 
| affairs, but also a curious change 
‘in its role of protector. It was 
/only a few years ago that the 
| properties of American oil com- 
panies in several South American 
countries were expropriated with 
/a consequent loss not only to them, 
| but also to the countries involved. 
| Mexico observed, with a national 
| holiday in March of last year, the 
sixth anniversary of the ousting 
| of foreign oil companies from that 
country. Development of the in- 
dustry during these years has 
bogged down, and its resuscitation 
is now underway with an effort in- 
tensified by war demands and a 
$10 million loan by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. 


In _ the prewar years, daily oil 
requirements on the Eastern 
/hemisphere were approximately 
1,700,000 barrels. Out of this total 
some 400,000 barrels represent a 
deficit which was supplied prin- 
cipally from the Western hemi- 
|Sphere, that is the United States 
,}and South America. It would ap- ~ 
| pear that the United States con- 
templates the shifting of a source 
of supply to the Middle East, 
_ thereby expanding the rate of de- 
_velopment and production in that 
| area, and the assumption of a mar- 


|keting role in a region already 
well developed. A financial com- 


of the 
ambi- 


interest 
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The Economics of Annual Wage 


(Continued from first page) 


Formula, the labor union in-| 
volved made as one of its pri-| 
mary demands an annual wage, | 
asserting with vigor and confi- 
dence that the annual wage, even 
in the steel industry, is practical | 
and workable. 

A number of employers, by 
voluntarily adopting annual wage | 
plans, have placed their stamp of | 
approval upon the idea, at least 
for their own plants, although! 
some of them have crusaded for | 
the idea generally. Most employ- | 
ers who have examined the pro-| 
posals have been skeptical. 

Who is right: the Social Secur- | 
ity Board and the majority of em- 
ployers or the labor union and ihe 
minority of employers? When ex- 
treme but conflicting claims are 
advanced, the truth often lies 
somewhere between. 


In order to understand the cur- 
rent drive for the annual wage, 
one must understand the new set- 
ting. It differs from the pre-de- 
pression and even from the pre- 
war frame of reference. Formerly, 
discussions of the annual wage 
ran primarily in terms of the in- 
dividual company approach; to- 
day, the approach runs in terms 
of the over-all economy. It de- 
rives from the despair of the 
Keynes-Hansen-TNEC _indoctri- 
nation efforts through which we 
were urged to believe that the 
tendency toward secular stagna- 
tion and excessive savings call for 
artificial devices to maintain con- 
sumer spending. Deficit spending 
through governmental channels 
was the remedy; to this is now 
added the emphasis on maintain- 
ing wage payments.} 

If employers generally adopted 
annual wage plans and thereby 
maintained consumer spending, 
the tendency, we are told, toward 
stagnation and oversaving would 
be offset. 

Is this new orientation correct 
and does it justify a new look at 
the annual wage idea? Unques- 
tionably, if we maintained con- 
sumer spending and investment 
upon a high, even keel, we would 
have sustained prosperity. The 
real crux of the issue, however, is 
whether any alleged deficiency of 
outlay, consumer spending or new 
investment is a cause of under- 
employment or merely a symp- 
tom. 

The notion that unemployment 
is due to deficiency of income and 
general spending finds little or 
no support among economists. 
Even Karl Marx, the founder of 
“scientific” socialism, remarked 
that depressions come when wage 
income is at a peak. He might 
have added that when consumer 
or wage income is at an all-time 
low, at the bottom of a depression, 
then we begin recovery. This 
does not give much support to the 


1 Thus Philip Murray, President of the 
CIO. states that the guaranteed annual 
wage ‘‘would also create a steadier de- 
mand for the goods and services of farm- 
ers, profesional people and business men. 





mitment would be large and 
measurable, but the international 
political complications that are 
present, and may arise in the fu- 
ture, are even larger and much 
less certain. } 
Whatever the motives, it is ap- 
parent that the United States Gov- 
ernment would be instrumental in 
influencing the flow of oil in the 
world markets, including those in 
our own country. It is, therefore, 
a matter of considerable interest 
to oil companies, in the Western 
hemisphere. it would seem that 
what is required is a definite oil 
program sponsored and guided by 
the Government in the light of 
national policy and future needs 
Further, there appears to be no 
reason why such a policy could 
not be observed and carried for- 
ward by private interests with 
State Department aid and approval 
rather than the Government as- 


| tained 





suming international responsibili- 
ties that are fraught with danger. 


new philosophy that annual guar- 
anteed wages would insulate us 
against depression and unemploy- 


| ment in a voluntary society. 


Regularization of Employment 


Even though one is inclined to 
reject the annual wage idea, in 
terms of its capacity to stabilize 
the whole economy, this does not 
mean that efforts to regularize 
employment and pay wages by the 
year have no merit. In fact, the 
contrary is the case. This much 
may be said Any stability at- 
by the individual firm 
tends to support the stability’ of, 
or the stabilization efforts of other 
firms and, thereby, the entire 
economy is made more stable. But 
the process whereby this is at- 
tained is quite different from that 
envisaged by those who would 
compel employers generally to 
adopt annual wage plans as a de- 
vice for stabilizing spending. 

The human resources of our na- 
tion are its most valued resource. 
Whether a man is on or off the 
payroll, his overhead costs of liv- 
ing continue: rent or mortgage 
payments and taxes, grocery and 
public utility bills, as well as nu- 
merous miscellaneous living ex- 
penses. Unemployment insurance 
is a partial step, for workers who 
are victims of relatively short- 
time unemployment, toward the 
annual wage: some income every 
week. Much is to be said for 
gradually extending the duration 
of such payments from the pres- 
ent 16 or 18 weeks in most of the 
States.2 Strengthening the effec- 
tiveness of experience rating in 
these laws is advisable because 
the evidence is clear that employ- 
ers before the war were beginning 
to improve the regularity of their 
operations? as a result of the po- 
tential tax savings. To some ex- 
tent, unemployment is prevent- 
able by management, and we 
should provide it with every in- 
centive which is practical. 

Although unemployment always 
means wage losses to the worker, 
its causes are innumerable. The 
introduction of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, wage rigidities, improper 
scheduling of materials, lack of 
coordination within the plant, the 
ebb and flow of the seasons, the 
casual nature of some work (such 
as ship loading), the ups and 
downs of the business cycle, in- 
ternational and political disturb- 
ances, and others, may be asso- 
ciated with job losses. 


A complete enumeration of all 
the factors which bear on job reg- 
ularity would suggest immediate- 
ly that management can do much 
to reduce wage losses.4 Thus the 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co. employees 
are guaranteed against wage loss- 
es arising from the first six causes 
mentioned above. If the guaran- 
tee is extended from year to year, 
they are also protected against the 
others mentioned. 

Mass unemployment is com- 
monly associated with the enor- 
mous contraction in the durable 
consumers and producers goods 
industries—housing and other 
heavy consumer goods, general 
construction and machinery. The 
proximate reason for the rela- 
tively great contraction in demand 
in these particular fields during a 
depression is because of the “dur- 
ability.” It is the durability of 
these goods which makes replace- 
ment postponable because the ex- 
isting house, stove, plant or ma- 
chine can be made to suffice for 
the time being. (Thus the con- 
sumption of gasoline was main- 
tained from 1929 to 1932, but the 
production ef motor vehicles de- 
clined by 75%, as did general con- 
struction. ) 


2See: “American Economic Security,” 
Vol. I, No. 7, November-December, 1944, 
for improvements in the State laws since 
1935-37, Chamber of Cammerce of the 
oo es > 

3°°‘To Meke Jobs More Steady and to 
Make More Steady Jobs,’’ Webb Publishing 
Company, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

4“Eteadier Jobs’ by Eric A. Johnston, 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. A., 1944. ° 





Changing Consumers’ Habits 


One of the most compelling | 
reasons against forcing annual 
wage plans upon management, 
either by group action or by gov- 
ernment order, are these varying 
shifts in demand. A dynamic and 
free society is one of constant 
change and adaptation. Compul- 
sion would tend to freeze the econ- 
omy and would soon destroy the 
spirit of risk-taking and venture 
and probably would have to end 
up with dictation to the con- 
sumer. 


While the individual company | 
may be able to do something to 
make its business less vulnerable 
to depressions, it is the other | 
causes of unemployment which 
are more nearly within the con- 
trol of management. Once top 
management makes regular op- 
erations a prime objective, it is 
frequently surprising to note the 
degree to which layoffs are avoid- 
able. To some extent, the same 
frame of mind and the same de- 
vices which have proven effective 
in reducing seasonal and other 
short-run unemployment may be 
effective in mitigating the swings 
of the business cycle. Thus, a 
building supply manufacturer has 
diversified his line to include a 
substantial portion of non-dur- 
able consumer goods, the demand 
for which is fairly depression- 
proof. Adapting price policy to 
depression conditions has proven 
helpful in other cases. Again, the 
concentration on less costly and 
simpler items may help to sustain 
demand. 


In short, since every business is 
unique, a vigorous effort on the 
part of management in each case 
to discover ways and means of | 
adaptation to changed demand | 
conditions frequently can _ do) 
something to mitigate fluctuations | 
in production. In general, every | 
successful effort of every come | 
pany will make success somewhat | 
easier for others because of the | 
interdependence of the economy. 
Banking and credit policies which 
avoid the use of bank credit (as 
distinguished from money sav- 
ings) for plant expansion and 
cyclical sales financing might go 
a long way to reenforce the efforts 
of the individual employers; it 
would be highly unfortunate if 
the role of annual wages as eco- 
nomic stabilizers were overem- 











phasized. The mere adoption of 


| an annual wage alone is no assur- 


ance of sustained wage-paying 
capacity of a company. 


Congressional Action 


Twice in the 1930’s Congress 
adopted laws, specific clauses of 
which were designed to encourage 
the growth of annual wage plans. 
Yet these provisions are almost 
unknown and only a few com- 
panies have responded to them. 
The Social Security Act of 1935, 
in addition to making possible ex- 


perience rating of the type now | 


found in most State 
ment compensation 
reduced contribution rates (tax 
offset provision) to employers 
who guarantee in advance at least 
30 hours of work, for which 
remuneration is paid at not less 


unemploy- 
laws, 


than stated rates, for each of 40/| 


weeks (or if more, one weekly 


hour may be deducted for each | 


added week guaranteed in the 
year) to all persons employed and 
available for work. 


Again, in 1938, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, Sec. 7 (b) (1) and 
(2), provided for specific exemp- 
tions from the requirement to pay 
time-and-a-half for hours over 40 
per week if the workers were em- 
ployed on some annual basis. Un- 
fortunately, in this clause Con- 
gress stepped out of its traditional 
role of governing for all the peo- 
ple and instead hedged the ‘“con- 
ditions” about to a point where 
few employers have seen fit to 
avail themselves of the overtime 
exemption because the _ intent 
seemed to be union promotion. 


Many things are to be said in 
favor of the annual wage. But 
no company should accept such a 
commitment without careful 
study. Basically, an annual wage 
which provides a regular pay 
check every week makes the 
standard wage the minimum 
wage, and this standard wage 
must be paid for a whole year. If, 
at the end of the year, a smaller 
commitment, or one less favor- 
able to the worker, is advanced 
because the commitment threatens 
the solvency of the enterprise, 


| this will be resented and, instead 


of improving industrial relations 
and adding to the security of the 
worker, it may have demoralizing 
effects. If a beginning is to be 
made, it should not be on too am- 
bitious a scale. Its coverage and 
scope, if partial, must appeal to 


allows | 


the reasonable man as being fair. 
It should not be so extensive that 
it destroys the spirit of enterprise 
and expansion of management.5 
It should be entered into volun- 
tarily by the management and 
not merely to get out of a tight 
| Squeeze in the process of collee- 
| tive bargaining. The plan should 
| be fully explained to the workers 
|at all stages. Better still, the 
| worker should be consulted all 
along; otherwise, suspicion and 
resentment may develop. 

If the workers secure some 
|definite advantages under the 
plan, they frequently are willing 
| to furnish a quid pro quo in the 
way of reducing restrictive prac- 
| tices and rules. The employees 
should have their understanding 
'deepened of the fact that the 
|/management’s sustained wage- 
| paying capacity depends upon the 
customers and the solvency of 
'the enterprise and not upon the 
size of the boss’ pocketbook or 
bank account. 





5 Advantages and difficulties are dis- 
cussed in ‘“‘What Wage Guarantees In- 
volve’’ by Volta Torrey, ‘‘Nation’s Busi- 
ness,’ January, 1945. 
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Georgeson Dead 

Lloyd W. Georgeson, of 238 East 
61st Street, New York, senior 
partner of the firm of Georgeson 
& Co., died suddenly at the Hark-_., 
| ness Pavilion of the New York 
| Medical Center. He was 51 years 
of age. Prior to the last war, Mr. 
Georgeson was with the firm of 
'Lee, Higginson & Co. During 
World War I he served as a Lieu- 
tenant in the United States Army. 
Following the war he became as- 
sociated with Blyth, Witter & Co., 
and later became a partner of 
Pask & Walbridge, then in Rob- 
ertson & Georgeson, and later in 
Cohu Brothers & Georgeson. He 
founded his own firm in 1939, of 
| which he was senior partner at 


his death. 


David Whitman Is With 
B. G. Cantor Company 
David Whitman, formerly with 
White, Weld & Co. and Goldman, 
Sachs & Co., has become associ- 
ated with B. G. Cantor Co., 79 
Wall Street, New York City, in 
their trading department. 
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Prosperity Ahead 


“Barney” Baruch, speculator 


extraordinary, presidential adviser 


in both World Wars, and a recognized authority on business and fi- 
nance, made the headlines last week with an expression of confi- 


dence in the immediate future of the United States. 


that this country would enjoy a 
“which will carry over for five to 
or not done.” 

This kind of talk coming from 
a man of Baruch’s position and 
proven judgment was certainly 
good news to investors and was 
picked up immediately by a num- 
ber of investment company spon- 
_-80rs. Lord, Abbett highlighted 
; statement in its current 


the 
Abstracts. Distributors Group 


made it the subject of a current | 


Investment News. 


After the recent drop in the 
market and the case of jitters evi- 
denced by many people in the fi- 
nancial business, we can perhaps 


do not better than to call atten-| 


tion to the statement again. 


New York Letter 


The first issue of a revised and 
enlarged New York Letter was 
published by Hugh W. Long & Co. 
on March 26, 1945. The new let- 
ter will appear monthly and will 
contain a brief commentary on 
matters of general investment in- 
terest, as well as the current port- 
folio, price and dividend history 
for each series of New York 
Stocks, Inc. 


“What will the market do when 
the war in Europe ends?” is the 
leading topic of the current issue. 
Says the bulletin, “The war years 
have added enormously to the 
amount of money people have. 
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siciedeiiedal 
| This means there is more—much 
more—money available to ac- 
| quire securities.” 

| Under a section devoted to in- 
| dustry comment, the prediction of 
| the conservative Interstate Com- 
}merce Commission in regard to 
| post-war rail traffic volume is 
| discussed. The lettér also reports 
'on the general outlook for the 
| steel industry from a speech made 
| by the president of a leading steel 
| company in a private meeting. 
|Up, Up, Up! 

Keystone Corp. continues to 
chalk up new highs in its amaz- 
ing growth record. The semi- 
| annual report on Keystone Custo- 
|dian Fund K-1 for the period 
ended Feb. 28, 1945, reveals that 
total assets of the 10 Keystone 
Funds on March 15 were more 
| than $120 million, as compared 
| with approximately $105 million 
| at the beginning of the year. 
| Net assets of the K-1 Fund on 
| Feb. 28 amounted to $16,794,625, 
as compared with $11,706,920 six 
months earlier. This sharp ad- 
vance in asset value reflects an 
increase of more than 25% in the 
/ number of shares outstanding and 
'a rise of more than 13% in the 
net asset value per share. 


Fabulous Future 


In a new four-page folder, 
National Securities & Research 


Keystone | 


Custodian 
Funds 


Prospectus may be obtained 
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Corp. gives readers a glimpse of 
what the future holds in the way 
of new developments contribut- 
ing to the greater comfort and 
satisfaction of living. Some of the 
items verge on the incredible and 
would doubtless be classed as 
fantasy had we not already re- 
ceived a considerable amount of 
“conditioning” through the guard- 
ed releases of new discoveries in 
recent years. 

The purpose of the folder is to 
draw attention to National Indus- 
trial Stocks Series which gives 
the investor representation in 61 
companies in the following 12 
leading growth industries: 

Air Conditioning 
Electric Products 
Synthetic Rubber 
Synthetic Fibres 
Plastics 
Electronics 

New Drugs 

New Alloys 
Aerodynamics 
Insulation 
Plywood 
Photography 


Fundamental Statistics 


Hugh W. Long & Co. has issued 
a revised copy of its little bro- 
chure on Fundamental Investors 
giving up-to-date facts on this 
Fund. Approximately 5,000 in- 
vestors now own the more than 
one-half million shares of Funda- 
mental Investors stock outstand- 
ing, representing net assets of ap- 
proximately $12,500,000. 


Mutual Fund Literature 


National Securities & Research 
Corp.—Revised current informa- 
tion folder for April on National 
Funds; revised portfolio folder 
on National Stock Series; port- 
folio memorandum showing 
changes in National Funds during 
March. . . . Keystone Corp.—Re- 


vised current data folder for 
April on all Keystone Funds... . 
Distributors Group—Current is- 
sues of Steel News and Railroad 
Equipment News; revised pros- 
pectus on Group Securities, Inc., 
dated April 2, 1945; special 
month-end price comparison on 
Group Securities, Inc. .. . Hare’s, 
Ltd.—‘“‘An Investment in Post- 
War America with Timing,” a 
new folder on Stock and Bond 
Group Shares of Institutional Se- 
curities, Ltd. . .. Selected Invest- 
ments Co.—Current issue of Se- 
lections, ‘Re: Reconversion.” .. . 
Hamilton Depositors Corporation 
--Current memorandum on The 
Hamilton Plan. 


Dividends 
National Securities & Research 
Corp.—The following special fis- 
cal year-end dividends payable 
April 26, 1945, to shareholders of 
record April 23: 
Amount 
per Share 
NATIONAL SECURITIES SERIES 


Bond Series $ .10 
Low-Priced Bond Series : .12 
Preferred Stock Series .16 
Income Series .10 
Stock Series . ae 
Industrial Stocks Series = 15 
Low-Priced Com. Stock Series_- pt 


FIRST MUTUAL TRUST FUND__ 


Needham Co. Admits Smith 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

PALO ALTO, Calif.—Lloyd H. 
Smith has been admitted to part- 
nership in Needham and Com- 
pany, 531 Ramona Street. For 


several years he has been cashier 
of the firm. Lucius G. Norris has 
retired from partnership in the 
firm. 

Mr. Needham recently acquired 
a seat on the San Francisco Stock 
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Exchange. 





| Lauckner Announces 
|New Volume for 
‘Internal Auditors 


Alan Lauckner, Vice-President 
of the Central Hanover Bank 
‘and Trust Company of New 
York, and President of The 
Institute of 


Internal 
Auditors, an- 
nounces the 
publication of 
a new and in- 
teresting book 
on the subject 
of internal 
auditing by 
the Institute, 
bearing the 
title “Internal 
Auditing Now 
and After the 


War.” 

The con- 
tents of the 
book _illus- 





trate the 
progress that 
is being made 
in the under- 
standing and application of the 
principles of modern internal 
auditing and embrace papers and 
discussions of the Third Annual 
Conference of the Institute which 
was held at New York in October 
of last year. Among the general 
subjects covered are: The Modern 
Internal Auditing Department in 
Operation; International Aviation; 
War Contract Termination; War 
Contract Problems; Theory and 
Basic Principles of Internal Con- 
trols; External and Internal Audi- 
tors Now and After the War, and 
Wartime and Postwar Responsi- 
bilities and Opportunities of The 
Internal Auditor. 


Alan Lauckner 


——— 


Foreion Investments 
in Latin America 


Foreign investments in Latin 
America will be discussed at the 
39th Round Table Conference of 
the Latin American Economic In- 
stitute to be held at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, at 8 
P. M. today. The discussion will 
be introduced by John D. Gill 
of the Atlantic Refining Company. 
Professor A. Curtis Wilgus of 
George Washington University 
will participate in the discussion, 
and Major Benjamin H. Namm 
will preside. 

Admission is free for members 
of the cooperating institutions; 50 
cents per person for non-mem- 
bers. 
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NIckEL Pate Roap 


The New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company 


During 1944, the heavies t demands in his- 
tory were made on the nation’s railroads for 
both freight and passenger traffic. In con- 
tributing its share to the hauling of this 
load, the passenger, mail and expréss services 
of the Nickel Plate rose to all-time highs. 


FINANCIAL EXPERIENCE—Operating revenues 
of the Nickel Plate for 1944 were slightly 
above the previous peak in 1943—$100,458,- 
548 against $100,093,565. Operating ex- 
penses, however, were 11.05 per cent higher 
—due largely to higher wages; increased 
prices of materials and supplies and addi- 
tional maintenance work undertaken. 

Taxes amounted to $23,173,015—12.77 per 
cent less than in 1943. Accrued taxes for the 
past three years, however, have amounted to 
$72,600,000 a sum approximately 25 per 
cent of the operating revenues for that 
period. 

Net income for 1944 was $7,225; 24—com- 
pared with $9,188,026 in 1943—a decrease of 
21.35 per cent. eu 





1944 DEBT REDUCTION AND REFINANCING— 
During the year, two important financial 
transactions resulted in the elimination of 
the Company’s 1947 and 1950 maturities and 
the reestablishment of its cred#. The first 
of these was the sale of a $10 million five- 


3 


year collateral note under competitive bid- 
ding at an interest rate of 1.745 per cent per 
annum. The proceeds, together with treasury 
cash, were applied to the retirement of 
$15,188,000 of Nickel Plate First Mortgage 
3% per cent bonds. This transaction im- 
proved the lief position of the Refunding 
Mortgage and enabled the Company to sell at 
competitive bidding $42,000,000 of Thirty- 
Year Refunding Mortgage 3°4 per cent 
Bonds at 100.529. Approximately one-half 
of the new Bonds will be retired in ad- 
vance of the maturity date through the 
operation of a sinking fund. The proceeds 
of these bonds, together with treasury cash, 
were applied to the retirement of the $10,- 
000,000 collateral note, $26,058,900 Refund- 
ing Mortgage 5% per cent Bonds, Series A, 
due April 1, 1974, and $6,500,000 Toledo, 
St. Louis and Western Railroad Company 
First Mortgage 4 per cent bonds due April 1, 
1950. Because these transactions were not 
completed until after the end of 1944, they 
are not reflected in the financial statements 
for the year 1944, 

The Company’s mortgage debt now con- 
sists of a single Refunding Mortgage which 
is a first lien on all of the Company’s 1,659 
miles of road owned and other property. 
There are now outstanding under this mort- 
gagé the new bonds and $59,875,000 of 4% 
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SOURCES ANB DISPOSITION OF INCOME 
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INCREASE 
Our income Came from the followig sources: 1944 1943 DECREASE 
Revenues from hauling merchandisg. freight eet aides $ 86,450,580.99 $ 87,022,207.39 $ 571,626.40 D 
Revenues from hauling coal and coke freight............ 7,470,402.66 7,952,891.97 482,489.31 D 
Revenues from carrying PASSENGET SG mpeneroeseessseeeseeeeseeeeey 4,661,217.52 3,391,892.00 1,269,325.52 I 
Other transportation revenues.........is ae: tat de aaiidles deselect 1,876 ,347.28 1,726,573.90 149,773.38 I 
Dividends from stocks OwNned........-..20055 Os ii Ail ddesdeeedanee 900,739.60 1,193,924.60 293,185.00 D 
Other income from non-railroad gperation............... 507,940.08 516,625.06 8,684.98 D 
PEE) “iciicieetdsssdamitsua>ecein ial Pager see estes ten eneenene $101,867,228.13 $101,804,114.92 $ 63,113.21 I 
We disposed of our income as follows: 

OD 5 scdestenadbsatzsaieaesssesaaaaaieicteb tease i scttlindinamaniortined $ 36,401,487.16 $ 33,742,561.80 $2,658,925.36 I 
Materials, supplies and fulel...............iGftberrcossscccecevccsesseess 14,363,951.59 12,656,797.03 1,707,154.56 I 

Railway tax accruals other than Federal income 
GEA GRCEES DHEGTIES CAMOG . occsiccsasesiccaamieneipacnbis cscssicrcesesies 4, 434,015.20 4,064,020.19 369,995.01 I 

Payments to contractors, association other com- 
panies and individuals for services‘amd expenses 3,515,263.71 3,072,117.67 443,146.04 I 

Rent for equipment of others used by.aags less amounts 
PRINCE, FA GEER isis esccinsssccetacccaaiamsicssivissssecsssnvnsive 4,768,678.74 5,100,310.34 331,631.60 D 

Rentals and expenses paid for facilities used aw 
with others, less amounts received-from others...... 1,237,451.18 977,814.45 259,636.73 I 
Interest on Funded Debt............-cssesee8 De hiisddeccadytshiscabene 5,280,371.73 5,587,098.32 306,726.59 D 
DS ETE re se 18,599.86 5,682.31 12,917.55 I 
Depreciation, amortization and retiggaients bdetetiadssemaath 5,882,485.01 4,909,687.29 972,797.72 I 
pic | Eee) eee pitesneigrt tila i? nad spdieseetsqaeee sia $ 75,902,304.18 $ 70,116,089.40 $5,786,214.78 I 

Net income before Federal income aif excess profits 
CNG, 55. .caasadbssinbiteuscs+schsesiosShebaadanighiteae ane 25,964,923.95 31,688,025.52 5,723,101.57 D 
Federal income and excess profits a Seibiekias isd hee tari cet 18,739,000.00 22,500,000.00 3,761,000.00 D 
Se Cy... sss csnsectiecelinncnspneenadbiciectsinaiedaninads $ 17,225,923.95 $ 9,188,025.52  $1,962,101.57 D 





Disposition of the Net Income watfias follows: 
he 
Appropriations for Sinking and Other Reserve Funds 


$ 98,852.50 


$ 98,852.50 


D 





Balance remaining for other corporate purposes......... 


$ 17,225,923.95 


$ 9,089,173.02 


$1,863,249.07 


D 


The above are summary excerpts from our current Annual Report. Any stockholder failing to receive 
a copy of the Report will be furnished one on request to the Secretary, Terminal Tower, Cleveland, O, 


per cent Bonds due in 1978. Total debt, in- 
cluding equipment obligations, has been re- 
duced to $118,553,917, a net. reductionesince 
1936 of $41,789,984, or 26 per cent. 


Compared with 1936 fixed charges of 
$7,502,000, annual fixed charges at the com- 
pletion of the refunding operations above 
described will be approximately $4,660,000. 
The 41% per cent Bonds of 1978 are callable 
at 102 and it is expected that plans for re- 
funding them at a lower interest rate may be 
developed in the near future. 


A total of approximately $8,600,000 in 
cash from the Company’s treasury has been 
used or deposited for payment of the bonds 
and note and interest thereon to the re- 
demption dates, 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE—The Company has 
expended from treasury funds more than 
$6,000,000 on road improvements since the 
beginning of 1941. At the close of the year 
1944 the Company’s property was in good 
serviceable condition. 


The improvement program included the re- 
building and strengthening of bridges and 
the enlargement of engine repair facilities 
to make possible the operation over all of the 
Company’s heavy traffic lines of the heavy 
freight locomotives acquired in recent years. 
The program has also included the installa- 
tion. of centralized traffic control at certain 
strategic points on the line, the construction 
and lengthening of passing sidings and yard 
tracks at various locations, and the construc- 
tion of a complete west-bound classification 
yard at Frankfort, Indiana. 


In addition to the road improvements, the 
Company has expended $20,713,732 since the 
beginning of 1941 for the following new 
equipment: 55 freight locomotives, 10 Diesel 
switching engines, 3,543 freight cars and 
other miscellaneous equipment, all of which 
had been received and placed in operation at 
the end of 1944. Against certain of these 
units $12,681,010 of equipment obligations 
were outstanding as of December 31, 1944; 
the difference of approximately $8,032,722 
was supplied from the Company’s treasury. 
In addition, the Company had on order at 
that time for 1945 delivery, 500 freight cars, 
5 baggage cars, and two 250-ton wrecking 
derricks, which are estimated to cost ap- 
proximately $2,030,000. 

These additions and improvements have 
been an important factor in making possible 
the transportation of a record volume of 
traffic over the Nickel Plate during the war. 


Along with its vigorous prosecution of 
measures designed to help win the war, the 
Company has been preparing to deal effec- 
tively with the many problems that will con- 
front the road after the war. Among the 
objectives are freight and passenger services 
surpassing in excellence those prevailing be- 
fore the war. Substantial cash expenditures 
for both maintenance and improvements will 
be required during the next few years to 
bring the railroad up to the desired standard. 
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The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 


Most salesmen, we believe, will admit that no matter how much | 
experience they have had selling securities they still run into a for-| 
midable mental hazard when their prospect asks them the question, 
“Is it listed?’ Of all the stock objections offered by security buyers, 
as to why they shouldn’t buy an over-the-counter security, lack ot 
listing seems to crop up more often than any other. The old myth 
has been so well established in the minds of the general public that 
stock exchange listing in itself provides a superior quality for a se- 
curity over those investments not listed on an exchange, that many 
security salesmen even secretly and silently accept this ficticious as- 
sumption. 

It seems sensible then, if a salesman desires to handle this ob- 
jection to over-the-counter securities in an efficient manner, and 
thereby place himself in command of the situation whenever the need 
should arise, HE SHOULD FIRST OF ALL CLEAR OUT ANY MEN- 
TAL HAZARDS OF HIS OWN ON THE SUBJECT. 


When most investors ask, “Is it listed?” they mean, DOES IT 
ziAVE A MARKET. They are thinking about marketability. An- 
swer with a question, such as, “What difference does that make?’ 
The resulting reply will give you a clew as to whether your prospect 
is interested in marketability, or in seeing his security quoted in the 
papers. If it’s marketability he wants, you have several different 
approaches to the objection. There are thousands of over-the-coun- 
ter stocks quoted daily from coast to coast by several thousand in- 
vestment firms and brokers. Every security your firm offers to its 
customers can be in a category with those that enjoy a ready market. 
“Just pick up the telephone and call me Mr. X and you can convert 
this security into cash quickly, without trouble, bother, or red tape 
at any time.” Etc., etc., it is then possible for you to truthfully say. 

If the answer is “I like to see them in the paper,” this covers 
the subject: “That I can understand Mr. X. Possibly it is a pleasant 
pastime with some people to pick up the paper and see their securi- 
ties in print. Especially when they advance in price is this true. 
But it’s not so pleasant if they are going down, is it Mr. X? That’s 
just the point Mr. X, it’s true, this security is not listed in the papers, 
but it has an active market in New York, Chicago, and Boston and 
with over-the-counter dealers and brokers from coast to coast. You 
see when we recommend an investment to you, it is selected for its 
attractive price, good income, and favorable future outlook, and we 
don’t limit ourselves just to securities that are listed in the papers. 
Sometimes we uncover an attractive listed situation and sometimes 
it’s unlisted. In order to offer the most attractive securities to you 
at the right time, we look at what is behind a security and we don’t 
limit our investigation just to the stocks that are listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange—we go into the entire field of listed and un- 
listed issues and therefore have the benefit of a much wider selec- 
tion of investments to offer to you.” . 

The rest you can develop from here on as you desire. It is ad- 
visable to bring out the fact that if it’s “markets” you customer wants 
all he has to do is to pick up the phone anytime af all and ask you 
and you'll gladly supply him with the information. Besides, you are 
constantly on the job watching this particular investment, as well 
as all the others he has bought from you at all times, with one idea 
in mind, HELPING HIM TO MAKE MORE PROFITABLE INVEST- 
MENTS. AFTER ALL THAT’S WHAT HE DESIRES, ISN’T IT? 
This approach to the problem of, “Is It Listed?” should be helpful 
in overcoming this troublesome objection. 


McCully Aide to Pres. 
Of Amer. Home Foods For W. H. Bell & Go. 


Howard H. McCully has been| HARRISBURG, Pa.—The Phila- 
appointed assistant to H. W. Ro-| delphia investment firm of W. H. 
den, President, American Home| Bell & Co., Inc., announces the 
Foods, Inc., it was announced re-| opening of an office in Harris- 
cently. He moves from the post! burg, Pa., at 23 South Third 
of Sales Comptroller to the office | Street, under the management of 
vacated by the promotion of Lewis | John S. Niemond, member of the 
G. Dutton to Vice-President and | Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 
General Manager of P. Duff & The firm also maintains offices 
Sons, Inc., an A. H. F. affiliate. | in Washington, Easton, Allentown 

Mr. McCully joined the Clapp and Boston. 

Baby Foods Division of A. H. F.| mr. Niemond was formerly with 
in 1942 as district manager in| Newburger & Hano, and prior 
Louisville, Ky. After being grad-| thereto conducted his own invest- 
uated from the School of Business| ment business in Harrisburg and 
and Public Administration of | Philadelphia. : 

Washington University, St. Louis, | 
Mo., in 1932, he joined the Kroger’ J. C. Muirhead to Open 


Grocery and Baking Company) J. C. Muirhead will shortly 
and later went with the Durkee open offices at 67 Wall Street, 





Niemond Heads Branch 








| of 





Company in Chicago. New York City, to engage in the 


Mr. McCully will have his |securities business under the firm | 
headquarters in American Home name of J. C. Muirhead. Inc. Mr. 
Foods’ main office, 22 East 40th Muirhead was formerly in. busi- 





Street, New York City. 


‘ness in New York City. 


British Opinions on Bretton Woods 


| 
' 


(Continued from first page) 
buried again in an obscurity the struck by his study of the City 


intricate technicalities of the pro- 
posed pact which only bankers, 
cambists and monetary experts 
can enlighten or explain. 

That the British Government 
has delayed taking action is al- 
most certainly due to a feeling 
that it must await the decision of 
Congress, and this surely is quite 


| reasonable, for everyone in Eng- 
| land 


recognizes that without 
American approval the whole 
project would collapse like a house 
cards. After reading the de- 
bates in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment and the comments of city 


| 


editors, and financial newspapers | 


like “The Economist”, along with 
the expressions of opinion by in- 
dependent writers in pamphlets or 
letters to our newspapers, I am 


| tell 


| 


confirmed in the view that nothing | 


worthy to be called public opinion 
on the pros and cons of Bretton 
Woods is likely to affect our ob- 
solescent Parliament and more or 
less caretaker Governmént on the 
eve of a general election in which 
candidates will certainly not ap- 
peal for votes on a topic so mys- 
terious. Nevertheless, in talks 
with bankers and City men, I have 
come across interesting cross- 
currents gf opinion which have 
left upon my mind a strong im- 
pression both of the complexities 
of the problem and of the unseen 
influences that have swayed a 
coalition government composed of 


Protectionists and Free Traders, | 


Socialists and individualists, ad- 
vocates of hard money and advo- 
cates of soft money. 

On one question only can one 
detect general agreement, and this 
is that British trade and employ- 
ment cannot recover after the war 
unless we have an expansion of 
exports sufficient to pay for the 
indispensable imports of food, raw 
materials, machinery, etc., and to 
make up for the loss of our in- 
vestments in foreign countries and 
in the Empire. It is natural enough 
and reasonable enough that Brit- 
ish manufacturers, shipowners 
and merchants should be selfishly 
interested in the revival of their 
trade with foreign and colonial 
customers, and it is to be 
hoped that the enlightened self- 
interest which guided our policy 
from the repeal of the corn laws 
in 1846 down to the outbreak of 
the first great war in 1914 will not 
fail our Government and Parlia- 
ment when peace returns. 


Perhaps the most hopeful sign 
at the moment is the strength of 
the feeling that it is only through 
free enterprise and the most 
friendly cooperation with the 
United States and other liberty- 
loving nations that the process of 
recovery can be set on foot. City 
men have never been political in 
mid-Victorian days. Walter Bage- 
hot, a banker as well as a writer, 
exerted through “The Economist” 
and by personal authority a pow- 
erful influence on the Bank of 
England and the Treasury. At the 
same time, Goschen made _ his 
mark on the theory of the ex- 
changes, and Gladstone’s marvel- 
cus work at the Treasury stamped 
upon future Chancellors of the 
Exchequer the duty of balancing 
the budget and reducing the na- 
tional debt, insisting at the same 
time on public economy and a 
system of taxation which would 
bear lightly on industry and dis- 
tribute fairly the burdens of tax- 
ation direct and indirect during 
the period before the first great 
war. 

When I was editing “The Econ- 
omist” our great City bankers and 
financiers regarded the Bank of 
England, the Gold Standard, and 
the Gold Bill on London as in- 
stitutions hardly less. important 
than the British Constitution. 
When Senator Aldrich came over 
and asked me to help him towards 


a reform of the American bank-| Woods document follows a mid- 





and the Bank of England. The 
City was indeed then the center 
of international trade and finance. 
The Gold Bill on London served 
as a sort of international check | 
and the gold Soverign was eager- 
ly taken in the most remote parts 
of Europe, as I used to find when- 
ever and wherever I traveled be- 
tween Russia and Spain and even | 
in Turkey and the Balkans. 

The older bankers who rose from 
the ranks by superior ability in 
those days of peace and prosperity 
would, of course, welcome the 
return of these old days with en- | 
thusiasm. Most of them will 
you privately that there is 
ro currency and no basis of! 
credit to compare with the old 
Gold Standard which was a true 
international currency, foolproof, 
knaveproof, and automatic. It! 
could not be tampered with by a 
Government, however incompe- 
tent or dishonest, but under pres- 
ent conditions bankers are only 
too thankful if the bureaucracy 
graciously allows them a little 
freedom in the management of 
their own concerns. 

It is not prudent to criticise 
freely a wartime government or | 
to risk offending the powerful | 
civil servants who guide and in- 
struct ministers, and besides, the | 
banks are controlled by boards of | 
directors, some of whom are pure- 
ly ornamental, while others have 
theories without practical expe- 
rience and opinions without scien- 
tific knowledge. 

Moreover as I have already re- 
marked it is not customary even 
in peace time for the general 
managers of joint stock banks or 
the leading partners in financial 
firms and merchant houses to 
publish their opinions on contro- 
versial issues of politics. 

However profoundly they af- 
fect their own interests they have 
always conveyed their views pri- 
vately to the Bank of England 
and the Treasury. 

The Chancellor or the Exche- 
quer knows all about them and 
Sir John Anderson both in Par- 
liament and the City has chosen 
his words very carefully on the 
gold standard and on Bretton 
Woods. 

The budget is now very near 
and he is not likely to say much 
more before he opens it with his 
financial statement on April 24. 

But in his important discourse 
on the subject at the Lord Mayor’s 
luncheon to bankers in the Man- 
sion House on Oct. 4 of last year 
he said plainly that if the United 
States should decide that the 
draft of Bretton Woods is accept- 
able “we must not reject it light- 
ly” and that if we have to choose 
between standing out or taking 
a leading part in making it work, 
“I have no doubt where our true 
interest lies.” It lies, he added, 
in recognizing that during the dif- 
ficult period of transition, it is 
our interest to make that period 
as short as possible by unity and 
cooperation with our chief allies 
and with other willing govern- 
ments. 

A few weeks before he spoke a 
number of critics had objected 
that the provisions for the mone- 
tary fund are almost equivalent 
to a restoration of the gold stand- 
ard, while advocates of a restora- 
tion of the gold standard, like Mr. 
Clifford Johnston, were equally 
adverse to the scheme because 
Lord Keynes had told the House 
of Lords that it was the exact 
opposite of the gold standard, and 
that it confirmed our dethrone- 
ment of gold in 1931. 

At Bretton Woods, however. 
Lord Keynes had shifted his posi- 
tion to one which gave gold the 
status of a constitutional mon- 
arch in world economy and Sir 
John Anderson tried to conciliate 
the two contradictory points of 
view by showing that the Bretton 





ing system he was~ immensely! dle course and that only toose 








criticism could say that by ac- 
cepting the plan we shall have 
returned to the gold standard. 

In the sense of putting our pol- 
icy under the dictation of others, 
we must expect difficulties, he 
argued, after the huge economic 
disturbance of this war in arriv- 
ing at equilibrium in the balance 
of exchanges. 

Our aim should be a reasonable 
stability without rigidity and we 
should accept a method for the 
orderly adjustment of exchanges 
when the occasion arises. 

The tremendous difficulty of a 
deadweight war debt, three times 


| greater than after the first great 


war and of very heavy overseas 
obligations would have to be met 
in a realistic way by producing 
the goods that other countries will 


| want and by recognizing the prin- 


ciples of international trade which 
do not permit discrimination in 
tariffs or a resort to bilateral 
agreements and mere barter. 
What he said about returning 
to private enterprise was seconded 
by the new Governor of the Bank 


of England, Lord Catto, who re- 


minded the City that as the great- 
est importing country in the 
world and therefore the world’s 
best customer we must not, after 
the war, delay or curb the in- 
dividual initiative, resourcefulness 
and spirit of adventure by which 
our immense overseas trade with 
imports and exports paying for 


one another had been built up in 


prewar days. 

It is significant that the weight- 
iest criticisms of the Bretton 
Woods proposals have been di- 
rected not against the bank, 
which is generally acceptable, but 
against the fund, partly by those 
who want what is called an elas- 
tic currency and partly by those 
who realize that the mechanism 
of an international money might 
become valueless unless each of 
the governments concerned bal- 
ances its own budget and stabil- 
izes its own currency, and unless 
the commercial nations abjure 
economic nationalism and remove 
to a large extent the tariff bar- 
riers, quotas, and_ restrictions 
which impede the fruitful ex- 
change of goods and services. For 
if there is no trade, what is the 
use of money? The crude fallacy 
that every nation should foster 
exports and reject imports would 
hardly have passed muster in the 
middle ages, yet it is a weed that 
still flourishes on many soils. 


When the controversy about the 
fund megan in August, Dr. Paul 
Einzig wrote an article for the 
“Daily Express” saying that the 
proposal was even worse than 
Mr. Churchill’s return to gold 
when he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1925, but Dr. Einzig 
had no experience with the gold 
standard in this country. He is 
comparatively a newcomer and 
has failed to appreciate the fact 
that if there was a mistake in go- 
ing back to a gold standard, it 
was perhaps because we went 
back to it at too high a parity, 
and in any case the great Wall 
Street collapse of 1929 and the 
economic blizzard that followed 
destroyed credit and currencies 
all over the world. There was 
nothing abnormal or astonishing 
in the fact that in 1931 we were 
again forced to abandon specie 
payments and to resort to an in- 
convertible paper currency, which, 
however, was skilfully managed 
in the sterling area in connection 
with the gold dollar. A series of 
articles in “The Economist” con- 
veyed more temperate criticisms 
which seemed to suggest that the 
editor, Mr. Crowther, was ner- 
vous about the effect of British 
adherence to the Fund on the 
policy of full employment. 

Uvon this and the practicability 
of Sir William Beveridge’s plan 
or the Government’s version of 
it, I cannot enlarge or explain 
why an increasing number of 
critics regard it as the paradise of 
fools. seeing that it is based uvon 
unbalanced budgets with unlim- 
ited borrowing in time of peace, 
and upon the old suggestion that 
prices can be gently raised by an 
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elastic currency in order to stim- | a 
ulate home production. But, how-, 
ever that may be, I feel pretty | 
sure that “The Economist” and | 
nearly all the City editors will | 
support the Government if as 
seems certain it unites with the | 
United States in an approval of | 
the whole scheme as being the) 
best available under the circum- | 
stances and offering, if not a cer- | 
tainty, the only practicable al- 
ternative to international econom- | effort. 


ic anarchy. This view has been | 
endorsed in a series of excellent! Railway Operating Revenues increased $9,434,000, or 6.28 per 





Norfolk and Western Railway Company 


SUMMARY OF FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1944 


The Company has received United States Government Bonds in 
amount of the 1942 post-war credit of $2,170,000, and eventually will 
| receive bonds representing the credits for subsequent years. These 
| bonds will bear no interest and cannot be negotiated, assigned or 


In 1944, the Company again handled the largest volume of traffic 
in its history. This was the result of continued demands of the war | 


articles by Mr. Oscar Hobson, the| cent., over 1943. Railway Operating Expenses increased $5,317,000. | Bledged until cessation of hostilities, and the credits are not imme- 
well known city editor of “The| oF 6.30 per cent. Belesice of income, after deducting Sinking and | “ately available to the Company for dividends or for other purposes. 
News Chronicle’, who unites a| Reserve Funds an ppropriations ecreased $12,000. Balance of . . 

theoretic knowledge of money | income corresponds with “Net Income” for previous years. round Reserve Fund for Taxes and Contingencies 


and the exchanges with a practi-| deducting dividends on Adjustment Preferred Stock, the balance The Reserve Fund for Taxes and Contingencies, principally for 





cal experience of banking. Hej remaining, $21,304,000, was equivalent to $15.15 per share of Common | Payment of future tax obligations, aggregated $51,490,000 at the end 
does not disguise his concern| Stock held by the public. of 1944. This fund is invested in United States Government securi- 
about the necessity for a removal | ties. Total taxes accrued for the year were $51, 675, 000, of which 


of obstructions to international 
trade. He knows very well that 
it cannot be conducted long on 
principles of philanthropy or by 
one government lending money to 
another government in order that 
the other government may buy 
its goods. 

In writing this article, I have 
endeavored to be entirely objec- 
tive. 
rope 
a world 
and visionary projects. 
hoped 


is over we shall be living in 
of economic cloudland 





It is to be} 
that the Governments of | 


Even when the war in Eu-| 


the United States, Great Britain, | 


the selfgoverning Dominions, and 
of those countries that have 


escaped the ravages of war, will; 
plant their feet on firm ground | 


and restrict their aims to what 
is practicable. Before closing this 
article I have had the advantage 
of a conversation with Mr. Arthur 
Guinness who has an almost 
unique knowledge of Anglo- 
American trade and of City opin- 
ions on the Bretton Woods pro- 
posals. With what I have written 
both as to what is desirable and 
what is practicable, I have his 
broad concurrence and he is anxi- 
ous that readers of the “Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle” 
should be presented with a fair 
view of City opinion and of what 
is likely to be acceptable to com- 
petent authorities in this coun- 
try. 





ee York Stock Exchange 


Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has reported the following firm 
changes: 

Transfer-of the Exchange mem- 
bership of the late Herbert L. 
Mills to Henry L. Harris will be 
considered by the Exchange on 
April 19. Mr. Harris will act as 
an individual floor broker it is 
understood. 

Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership of the late Charles H. 
Thieriot to Charles H. Thieriot, 
Jr., will be considered on April 
19. Mr. Thieriot will be an indi- 
vidual member. 

William C. Beach was approved 
on April 5 as alternate on the 
floor of the Exchange for Bayard 
Dominick II of Dominick & Domi- 
nick. Mr. Beach’s privilege to act 
as alternate for the late Sheldon 
E. Prentice, a partner in Domi- 
nick & Dominick, was withdrawn 
on March 30. 

Allan Bond retired from part- 
nership in Bond, McEnany & Co. 
on March 31. 

Interest of the late Albert 
Francke in Carlisle & Jacquelin 
ceased as of March 31. 

Interest of the late Irving Kent 
Fulton in Merrill & Co., Hartford, 
of which he was a special partner, 
ceased as of April 1. 


Friedman. .& Co. to Admit 
Gottlieb to Partnership 


Harold M. Gottlieb will become 
a partner in Friedman & Com- 
pany, 30 Broad Street, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
as of April 19. Mr. Gottlieb has 
been with the firm for some time 
as manager of the trading depart- 
ment. 








Condensed Income Statement 


Comparison Per 
1944 with 1943 Cent. | 
Railway Operating Revenues____---------. $159,599,035.03 + $9,434,113.78 6. 28 | 
Railway Operating Expenses 89,712,833.69 + 9,317,192.75 


$69,886,201.14 $4,116,921.03 





full 90 per cent. rate in 1943. 
Note 2—Includes $4,810,000 excess profits tax post-war credits for 1942 and 1943. 
Note 3—Excess profits tax post-war credits for 1942, 1943 and 1944. 


Condensed Earned Surplus Statement 


Credit Balance, January 1, 1944__-- 
Credits: 
Balance. of Income for Year___-~- eS 


$21,303,677.92 


Miscellaneous Credits —-_~_- 480,405.65 
Te aio sadn di protean ancticemretncs ne ra ase eh 21,784,083.57 
Charges: $209,030,572.27 


Appropriation of Surplus for 
Stock—-$10.00 per share 
Miscellaneous Charges__ 


Dividends on Common 
. $14,064,830.00 
1,738,425.28 


15,803 ,255.28 


OS TE Asie rtinn atin = ‘ ‘ 


FE itcinnewnanns , ahi 


Dividends 


Dividends of $1.00 per share quarterly, a total of $4.00 per share, 
or $881,000 were declared upon the outstanding Adjustment Preferred 
Stock. Dividends of $2.50 per share quarterly, a total of $10.00 per 
share, or $14,065,000, were declared upon the outstanding Common 
Stock. 


Credit Balance, December 31, 


Taxes 


/meet these deferred expenses after the war. 


| 


are subject to taxation. 





| represented 23.99 per cent. of outstanding capitalization. 


| Federal Income and Excess Profits taxes accounted for ‘$41, 580,000 
| payable in 1945. 


Heavy traffic because of the war has continued, with’ railroad 


6.30 | facilities experiencing greater wear and tear. Through lack of critical 
| materials and manpower, maintenance and replacements could not 


be made to usual standards. Substantial sums must be provided to 
The Company’s reserve 
_ fund will be available for such purposes and for other contingencies, 


| as well as for accrued taxes. 


Appropriation of funds to be held as a reserve for deferred main- 
| tenance has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


3 | but, unfortunately, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue has de- 


clared that such reserve funds are unexpended profits, and as such - 
As a result, railroads have been unable to 
build up these vitally necessary reservoirs to finance future require- 
ments. The obvious need for assistance in this matter has been 
recognized, and a bill has been introduced in the United States 
Senate to provide the necessary relief. Its adoption would be of 
material assistance to the railroads in making provision for future 
rehabilitation of their facilities, and also would contribute to solution 
of unemployment in the post-war period. 


Financial 


The Capital Stock of the Company held by the public was $162,- 
643,900, and represented 76.01 per cent. of outstanding stock and bond 
capitalization. On December 31, 1944, the Company’s stockholders 
numbered 14,098. 


The total Funded Debt held by the public was $51,335,332, and 
With in- 


| clusion in income of $4,810,000 excess profits tax post-war credits 


for 1942 and 1943, fixed charges were earned 15.48 times and, ia ae 


Net Revenue from Railway Operation: 6.26 
Railway Tax Accruals: 
Federal (See 
Note 1) $49,127,480.40 
Less: Post- 
War Credit 3,120,000.00 
—_—_—_—_——— $46,007,480.40 
State, County and Local__ 5,667,551.25 
- ; ~~ 51,675,031.65 +, 2,476,813.19 5 
| Railway Operating Income__- cls $18,211,169.49 + $1,640,107.84 9.90 90 | 
Rent Income—Equipment and Joint Facili- 
ties—Net — sical ee sikiiah ines inks aowte 7,732,364.61 — 605,448.69 7.26 
Net Railway Operating Income 25,943,534.10 + $1,034,659.15 4.15 
Non-Operating Income (See Note 2) 7,036,328.52 + 5,624,405.82 398.35 
Gross Income — RS ee eee | $32,979,862.62 $6,659,064 25.30 
Deductions from Gross Income: 
Interest on Funded Debt e $2,113,633.28 — $138.83 
Other Deductions eabcneel 118,707.50 - 1,280,749.53 91.52 
$2,232,340.78 -— $1,280,888.36 36.46 
Net Income ‘ eionbivisine $30,747,521.84 + $7,939,953.33 34.81 
Sinking and Reserve Funds— ‘Appropriations 632,037.62 + 21,718.66 3.56 
Miscellaneous Appropriations (See Note 3) 7,930,482.30 + 7,930,482.30 
Balance of Income (Prior to 1944, ‘Net 
Income’”’) > $22,185,001.92 — $12,247.63 
Dividends on Adjustment Preferred Stock- - 
06.00 Oe? BRBTE..n<ccdnsnens , . * 881,324.00 — 11,029.00 1.24 
Balance Transferred to Earned Surplus_-_-_- _ $21,303,677.92 — $1,218.63 ald) 
Note 1—Excess profits tax was accrued at net 85.5 per cent. rate in 1944 and at | 


ing such credits, 13.21 times in 1944. Over the last ten years fixed 


charges were earned an average of 13.39 times. 


i? 


At the end of the year appropriations to the voluntary sinking 
fund for retirement of Funded Debt and income from investments 


| totaled $2,409,000, and investments in securities had a market’ value 


$187,246,488.70 | 


£193. 227, 316. .99 





Railway Tax Accruals, after Excess Profits Tax credit of $3,120,- | 


000, were $51,675,000, an increase of $2,477,000, or 5.03 per cent. | 
Taxes amounted to $2,314 for each employee, to $37 for each share 
of Common Stock, to 32 cents per dollar of Operating Revenues, to | 
233 per cent. of Balance of Income after taxes and to 9 per cent. of | 
Railway Property Investment. 
ing 89.03 per cent. of all tax accruals for the year, increased $2,314,- 
000, or 5.30 per cent. 
Normal tax and Surtax, $13,500,000, Excess Profits tax, at the net 
85.5 per cent. rate, $28,080,000, Railroad Retirement and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance taxes, $3,528,000, and Capital Stock tax, $876,000. 


Post-War Credits—Federal Excess Profits Tax 


The Revenue Act of 1942 fixed the corporation excess profits | 


tax at 90 per cent., which applied to the years 1942 and 1943, with 
post-war refund of 10 per cent. of such tax. In 1944 this tax was 
increased to 95 per cent., with retention of the post-war refund of 
10 per cent. of such tax. 


Payment of tax at the full rate applicable to each year was 
required, and the Company’s Income Statements for 1942 and 1943 
reflected the full tax liability. But in 1944 the Company was required 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission to accrue excess profits tax 
at the net rate of 85.5 per cent., thereby establishing a post-war 
credit of $3.120,000 for the year, and to increase Income Account by 
$4,810,000, the sum of post-war credits for the years 1942 and 1943. 


Federal Taxes $46,007,000, represent- | 


| 
| 


Included in this amount were accruals for | 





of $2,503,000. 


Employees 


Employees on the Company’s rolls during the year averaged 
22,327. Railway Property Investment of $565,025,000 averaged $25,307 
per employee. The Company’s total payroll for 1944 was $56,066,000, 
an average of $2,511 per employee. In addition to wages and salaries, 
the Company paid $4,111,000 for Railroad Retirement and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance taxes and employee Relief and Pension Funds, which 
averaged $184 per employee. 


The Board expresses to the officers and employees its appreciation 
of the fidelity, diligence and efficiency with which they have served 
the Company and the Nation during the year. Recognition is also 
given to the 4,359 employees who have entered the Armed Forces. 
Special tribute is paid to those who have made the supreme sacrifice 


for their Country. 
W. J. JENKS, j, -* 
Presidént. 


[ 
THREE WAR YEARS AND 1939 ib 


The following is a summary of the more important financial, traffic and operating 
results for 1944 compared with prior war years and 1939. 





1944 
vs. 
1944 1943 1942 1939 1939 
FINANCIAL— ——( Millions of Dollars)-—— (Per cent.) 
Operating Revenues sth aogietigparnenaeaie 160 150 140 93 + 72 
Operating Expenses SE RS. 90 84 76 51 + 76 
| Net rr imattaes ne CTE LOE LIES D - 70 66 64 42 ‘+, 67 
i = EE ee ee 52 49 46 13 + 300 
Interest on “Funded Debt______- 2 2 2 2 
Balance of Income (Prior to 1944, “Net 
SOME 2: iis cawinqdnnadehbaomt 22 22 22 30 — 27 
Dividends Per Share—Adjustment Pre- 
ferred Stock (Dollars) ___-------~- 4 4 4 4 
Common Stock (Dollars)__-_-- 10 10 10 15 — 33 
Fixed Charges—Times Earned______-_~-_~ 15.48 11.74 11.60 15.28 
Railway Property Investment (Millions of 
OGRIOG Dim oni enema nealing. 565 556 554 513 + 10 
Percentage of Taxes to Railway Property 
On OPEL E EY Fayre tbe teas - 9.20 8.81 8.30 2.53 
Earned on Railway Property Investment 
CPOE CED: | service tatiana <aneeweinenns 4.59 4.48 4.30 6.17 
TRAFFIC AND OPERATION— : 
Ceal Tonnage (Million Tons)__________~_ 53 54 54 39 +. + 36 
Total Revenue Freight (Million Tons) _ 72 71 71 48 + 50 
Revenue Tons Carried One Mile (Millions) 19,907 19,721 18,886 13,401 + 49 
Revenue per Ton per Mile (Fraction of 
ene e6Gt) 4+ ddwndennn cil 0.69 0.66 0.67 066 + 5 
Revenue Passengers (Thousands)_______ 5,169 4,998 3,202 1,048 + 393 
Average Distance Carried (Miles)_______ 169 160 148 79 + 114 
Revenue per Passenger per Mile (Cents) 1.97 198 2.09 2.29 — 14 
Number of Locomotives owned_________ 576 581 587 578 
Number of Freight Cars owned (Thou- 
IID cnet 6 cositinide eaten ced a ue ee 62 61 61 54 + 15 
Number of Passenger Cars owned_______ 397 397 397 322 + 23 
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New Monetary Standard 


(Continued from page 1598) 


it is in full operation the Govern- 


value for gold in terms of cur- 
rency and agrees to buy and sell 
it at that price and not to inter- 
fere with its international move- 
ments, but also undertakes to take 
measures that make this policy 
feasible. 


cause the Government, after hav- 
ing decided on a fixed price and 
the freedom of movement of gold, 
must through the central bank or 
otherwise attempt to regulate the 
movements of funds across the 
border in such a way as to pre- 
vent one-way movements that 
would make the continuance of 
the policy impracticable. 


There are three conditions that | 


are essential to the maintenance 
of the gold standard: (1) the bal- 
ance of payments on current and 
capital account must be fairly 
close; (2) in order to bring this 
about the people must have confi- 
dence in the solvency of their own 
country and the soundness of its 
currency; and (3) there must be 
competent management. 

The gold standard worked in 

e latter part of the 19th and the 
early part of the 20th century 
when these three conditions were 
present, when the world economy 
was generally expanding, and 
changes in the character and di- 
rection of trade were gradual. In 
that period there was a fairly even 
balance of payments on the basis 
of trade in commodities and serv- 
ices and international movements 
of capital. The people took it for 
granted that Government policy 
would continue to be to buy and 
sell gold freely and not to inter- 
fere with its international move- 
ments. The standard was man- 
aged principally by England, then 
the unquestioned leader in inter- 
national finance. It was managed 
very competently and with far- 
sighted understanding of the ways 
of world trade and of the homing 
instinct of money. When gold 
flowed out of the country, bank 
rate was increased and funds were 
attracted once more to England. 
On the other hand, if there was 
too much gold coming the rates 
were reduced and mobile funds 
began to flow out of England and 
to draw gold out. It is apparent, 
therefore, that the functioning of 


the gold standard was dependent 


,on the 
ment not only maintains a fixed |levels of interest rates in moving 
capital in and out of a country. 
| Such a condition was based on 
| confidence 
| their principal was safe and their 


| as 
The gold standard is not 
automatic, as is often stated, be- | fror 
|earnings to safety of the princi- 
|} pal, and 

'from high 
|low interest countries, a funda- 





effectiveness of 


by the people that 
consequent desire to earn as much 
possible in current income 
from the principal. When con- 


cern was largely transferred from 


funds began to move 
interest countries to 


mental condition for the effective 
functioning of the gold standard 
disappeared and the standard it- 
self was bound to break down, as 
it did in the 30’s. If water begins 
to flow up a hill a dam no longer 
can serve its purpose. 


Under the gold standard each 
country retains complete freedom 
both as to the price and procedure 
to be followed in relation to gold. 
It is true that a convention grew 
up under which changes in the 
price and procedure about gold 
were undertaken reluctantly and 
only under emergency conditions. 
Serious trouble was caused to 
England by returning to gold at 
too high a price in 1925, and 
France suffered severely from 
clinging to its parity and to the 
free movement of gold in the 
early 30’s. But no country was 
under obligation to consult an- 
other country if its chose to go off 
the gold standard or to change 
the price of gold in terms of its 
currency. So long as conditions 
permitted the gold standard func- 
tioned multilaterally, to be sure, 
but this was entirely voluntary on 
the part of different countries and 
gave way under stress of adver- 
sity. 

The aura of sanctity which sur- 
rounded gold standard practices 
had its origin and its main support 
in the creditor groups in creditor 
countries. The gold standard was 
a creditors’ standard, It assured 
repayment on any foreign sale or 
foreign investment in a value that 
would be no less than that re- 
ceived when the contract was un- 
dertaken. For that reason the 


creditor group was prepared to 
subject the country to deflation 
with falling prices and growing 
unemployment rather than sanc- 
tion a change in the established 
foreign rate of its currency. 


relative 


Standard 
All of this machinery ceased to 
|'be practicable after the first 
| World War because the balances 


|of payment were badly disrupted. 


The Breaking Up of the Gold 
| 
| 


Belgium for example, was able to 
reduce its exchange rate and 


| thereby stop a deflationary cycle 
| without starting a series of world 
| developments that would work to! 


the disadvantage of all. Its ac- 


| When one country after another;tion did not havé, repercussions 


the standard became practically 
impossible because elements in 
the population that were not in 
the creditor group learned by ex- 
perience that they were the vic- 
tims of a rigid exchange rate. 
These elements of the population, 
including producers and workers, 
became much more conscious of 
their interest in the exchange rate 
and also of their own political im- 
portance. One reason that the 
gold standard in its pristine form 
is no longer possible is that we no 
longer have large creditor nations 
dominated by creditor groups. 
The great creditor nation at the 
present time is the United States, 
but by and large the United States 
does not know that it is a creditor 
and just what that implies, it does 
not have the same degree of de- 
pendence on foreign trade as 
England had, and it never has 
been dominated by creditor 
groups. Whenever economic con- 
ditions in this country are un- 
satisfactory there are powerful 
groups that try to change the 
valueof money. Whether it is as 
silver advocates, or as greenback 
advocates, or as advocates of 
large-scale Federal Reserve op- 
erations, the debtor groups always 
become vocal and _ influential 
whenever this country is suffering 
from a depression. The American 
people are not willing to be cru- 
cified on a cross of gold. For this 
reason, among others, the United 
States can hardly be expected to 
replace England as a staunch sup- 
porter of the gold standard. We 
lack the background of all-impor- 
tant international transactions to 
make sacrifices rather than to 
change the exchange value of our 
currency. We are only fair 
weather friends of the standard 
and are apt to abandon it in ad- 
versity. 

One characteristic of the gold 
Standard is that it does not op- 
erate equally as between small 
countries and large countries. In 
practice a small country which is 
more affected by conditions 
abroad than it can influence them 


in return is much freer to change 
the value of its currency or to in- 





of gold than is a large country. 
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BLYTH & CO., INC. 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO, 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Securities for sale, op 
as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Securities, 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus, 


$26,089,000 


Ohio Edison Company 


First Mortgage Bonds 23/4,% Series of 1945 due 1975 


Price 101% and accrued interest : 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersi gned as 
may legally offer these Securities in compliance with the r: 
securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO, 


MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION 


Due April 1, 1978 


Incorporated 
































terfere with the free movement! 





was forced off gold a return to| throughout the werid because its 


share of world trade was not suf- 
ficiently large. A great country 
which may appear*to be in com- 
mand of the situation is much less 
free to take correetive measures 
under the gold stafdard because 
its actions let looge a 
destructive forces qd retaliatory 
measures, which ifthe end lead 
to frustration. .When England 
went off gold in 1934; as she could 


not help doing, her action was a| 
| domestic policies on the exchange 
the | 
world into a highly, disorganized | 


major factor in the*series of de- 
velopments which. brought 


condition by the time of the out- 
break of the presefit war. Free 
exchanges and free qaovements of 
gold no longer existed. Tariff bar- 
riers had been ijimtensified and 
numerous restricti¥é regulations 
about exchange ar trade had 
been put into effe to say noth- 
ing of bilateral agr@@ments, mul- 
tiple currencies and other prac- 
tices that interferedjwith the flow 
of trade across borders. 


Need for a New Standard 


are necessary for the maintenance 
of the gold standarg no longer in 
existence it becomes clear that 
some other mechanism must be 
devised for the pagstwar period. 
This mechanism must combine 
maximum exchange stability con- 
sistent with nationg] and world 
welfare with sufficient flexibility 
to protect the economies from the 
kind of deflations that occurred 
periodically under the gold stand- 
ard. In December, 1928, the pres- 
ent speaker said: “It should not 
be a case of cutting the financial 
garment of the world according to 
the available reserve material, but 
of making such use of available 
reserves as will provide adequate 
financial support to the world’s 
trade.”* At that time the occa- 
sion was apprehension in many 
important quarters over a sup- 
posedly inadequate gold supply. 
The problem now is more com- 
plex and more difficult, but the 
task before the monetary author- 
ity is still to find a mechanism 
by which world trade will be able, 
with the existing volume and dis- 
tribution of reserves to expand 
notwithstanding the disruption 
wrought by the war. 


It is to fulfilling this task that 


the International Monetary Fund] 


is addressed. It establishes a ma- 
chinery for fixing and maintain- 
ing exchange rates. It provides 
for undertakings by member 
countries to refrain from practices 
that are disruptive of world trade. 
It provides a pool of funds to help 
countries under strain to main- 
tain their rates without deflation. 


It is intended to meet temporary. 


deficits, so that countries may 
have time without adopting re- 
strictive measures to undertake 
readjustments in their economies. 
The Fund does not propose and 
would not have the power to solve 
fundamental economic problems 
of member countries. These have 
to be solved through domestic 
policies and, in the international 
field, their solution can be as- 
sisted by such agencies as relief 
organizations, the International 
Bank, and commercial policy. 


Multilateral Standard 


The proposed Monetary Fund 
should be viewed not as primar- 
ily a lending institution but pre- 
cisely as a new monetary stand- 
ard. In fact it is the first truly 
multilateral standard. Under it 
countries undertake to refrain 
from disruptive currency prac- 
tices. They agree among them- 
selves about the rates with which 
to start. They also agree not to 


make changes in these rates ex- 
cept to a strictly limited degree 





*Journal of the American Sta- 
tistical Association, March, 1929, 
Supplement, page 195. 


| 


| all contribute. 


legion of | 





without multilateral consent, and 
they put at the disposal of mem- 
bers a mutual aid fund to which 
It comes nearer to 
representing a truly international 
standard than any standard that 
has previously been in existence. 
Perhaps “multilateral standard” 
or more simply “‘mutual standard” 
might be adopted as the name for 
the new monetary standard. 

A point over which controversy 
rages on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic and across the ocean is the ex- 
tent to which the proposed Inter- 
national Monetary Fund would 
reintroduce the rigidities of the 
gold standard. Does it free a 
country entirely from the neces- 
sity of considering the effect of 


rate? Or does it make it obliga- 
tory once more for countries to 
undertake painful domestic ad- 
justments whenever they become 
necessary to protect the rate of 
exchange? The answer is that the 
proposal does neither. It marks 
a clear break from the extreme 
sanctity of the exchange rate, to 
the preservation of which all 
other considerations must be sub- 


_ordinated, but it does not make 
| it possible for a country to pursue 
|a reckless policy in the assurance 
| that the exchange rate will be ad- 
| justed to any level of costs. 
With the main conditions that! 


A 
proper interpretation of the plan 
is that it expects member coun- 
tries to make every reasonable 
effort so to conduct their domestic 
economic and fiscal affairs as to 
enable them to compete in world 
markets with exchanges at levels 
agreed to by the Fund, but that, 
on the other hand, it provides ma- 
chinery for orderly changes in 
exchange rates, if established 
rates make it impossible to pur- 
sue essential national policies 
without upsetting the equilibrium 
of the exchanges. These phrases 
are necessarily vague, but they 
indicate the lines along which fu- 
ture policy would develop if the 
Fund were in successful opera- 
tion. The precise meaning of these 
terms will emerge after the Fund 
will have been in operation for 
some time. With good will and 
good faith on the part of the par- 
ticipants the problem, admittedly 
a hard one, would not be insoluble. 
It should be recognized that a 
country’s ability to compete in 
world markets and maintain eco- 
nomic standards at home depends 
in the final analysis on such mat- 
ters as efficiency, productivity, 
and natural resources. Depend- 
ence on easy devyaluations by high- 
cost countries in their competition 
with low-cost countries resuits 
only in a series of competitive de- 
valuations. It is such practices 
that the Monetary Fund is set up 
to prevent; in the long run they 
profit no one. 


While a belief that all can be 
made well for a country over the 
long run by manipulating the ex- 
change rate is an echo of the faith 
in money magic, a belief in the 
sanctity of a rigid exchange rate 
to be maintained at any cost is 
also a dangerous fetish. What is 
intended is a system by which 
every country will do the best it 
can, consistent with the long- 
range best interests of its people, 
to maintain exchange stability; 
adjustments in rates will be made 
when they are in harmony with 
these long-range interests. What 
the Monetary Fund proposes to do 
is to free the world from slayery 
to fixed exchange rates and to 
make it possible by gradual de- 
velopment to establish conditions 
under which the terms of world 
trade will reflect accurately the 
relative ability of different coun- 
tries to satisfy the wants of pur- 
chasers at home and abroad at 
reasonable costs. It is only to 
such a state of affairs that one 
can look hopefully for the reha- 
bilitation of world trade and for 
a rising level of economic wel- 
fare. It is to the achievement of 
this objective that the Bretton 
Woods Agreement is dedicated. 


Criticisms 
Establishment of the Interna- 





tional Monetary Fund, like any 
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proposed innovation, has 
subjected to a great deal of criti- 
cism. The Fund proposal has 
been exposed to criticism much 
longer than most proposals. It 
went. through a long period of 
gestation with periodic publica- 
tion of results which gave an op- 
portunity to anyone interested in 
the subject to send in criticisms 
and suggestions. Innumerable con- 
ferences were held—some 
groups of foreign countries, some 
with individual foreign countries, 


and some with various interested | 


persons in this country. It is 
hard, therefore, to see any founda- 
tion for the criticism that the 
Fund was sprung ready-made on 
a startled world. It was the prod- 
uct of an evolution which took 
place largely in the public eye. 
Changes made in the proposal are 
the result of open-minded ex- 
ploration of the subject in the 
light of all of the criticisms and 
suggestions that were received. 


Some of the criticisms made of 
the Fund may have technical or 
logical merit, for it is not perfect, 
but they are magnified completely 
out of focus. In many cases the 
Fund is being criticized because 
conditions that would arise in any 
event are erroneously attributed 
to the Fund rather than being rec- 
ognized as difficulties that the 
world will have to encounter with 
or without the Fund. For exam- 
ple, there -is talk about the 
scarcity of dollars and the intima- 
tion is that the Fund would con- 
tribute to this scarcity. It is clear 
that if dollars become scarce this 
will be due to the fact that the 
United States has sold more goods 
than she has bought (and failed 
to cover the balance by lending) 
—a condition that is likely to oc- 
cur in the early period after the 
war because of the fact that 
American goods will be needed 
everywhere and other countries 
will not be in a position to export 
much until they have made prog- 
ress in reconstruction. The proba- 
bility of a short supply of dollars 
is one of the conditions that may 
confront the world after the war, 
and to accuse the Fund of causing 
this scarcity is*not only putting 
the cart before the horse, but is 
blaming the lamb down-stream 
for muddying the water for the 
wolf up-stream. 


The Fund will add 2%%4 billions 
to the supply of dollars available 
to other countries and will have 
many ways in which to encourage 
balanced trade and consequently 
to diminish the foreign demand 
for dollars. Under good manage- 
ment it will in no way contribute 
to this demand. The criticism, 
therefore, that the Fund would 
create a situation where dollars 
would be scarce and discrimina- 
tion against American exporters 
would be authorized represents a 
complete misrepresentation of 
conditions and of the functioning 
of the Fund. Other criticisms of 
the Fund on the technical level 
are of the same general nature. 
They are either labored detailed 
points or expressions of apprehen- 
sion rooted in conditions that exist 
and that will present great diffi- 
culties to the world with or with- 
out the Fund. 


Creditors’ Viewpoint 

There is one criticism and one 
fundamental point that requires 
discussion before this audience. It 
is the point which runs through 
ali of the dissenting opinions that 
have been made public. It has to 
do with the fact that under the 
Fund arrangement, countries will 
be assigned quotas that have been 
determined in accordance with 
various factors of resources and 
requirements, and the ability of 
the different countries to draw 
on the Fund will be given 
them as a matter of _ right, 
provided they need the for- 
eign exchange for purposes con- 
sistent with the objectives of the | 
Fund and provided they in gen- 
eral abide by the undertakings 
involved in participation in the 


Fund. The critics do not like this 
arrangement because it places on 


4 


with | 


| stopping a country from drawing 
|on it rather than placing the bur-| 
| den of proof on a country to show 
| good cause why it should be per- | 
| mitted to draw on the Fund. The | 
critics fear that the Fund will en-| 
courage extravagant behavior by | 
participants and that it may 
ultimately do more harm than 
good. To them the proper proce- 
dure is for a country which needs 
exchange, even temporarily, to be 
offered an opportunity to present 
its case to a group which will be 
in a position to pass upon its cred- 
it standing and its good intentions 
and to grant it such drawing 
power and on such conditions as 
in the group’s judgment will be 
good for the country as well as for 
the creditors. It is on this basis 
that various groups have proposed 
that the Fund as such be disap- 
proved and that an incidental de- 
partment be established in the 
proposed International Bank for 
the purpose of making stabiliza- 
tion loans when, if, as, and in a 
manner that the Bank’s directors 
may approve. 

An extreme position on this 
point has been etaken by some 
critics. It has been said that the 
finance ministers of different 
countries confronted with the task 
of promoting prosperity at home 
and under the influence of pow- 
erful pressure groups might pur- 
sue unsound expansionist policies 
in the assurance that their inter- 
national payments can be bal- 
anced by drawing on the Fund. 
Their countries would, therefore, 
go deeper into debt than they 
would otherwise be able to do. 
The consequence of this, it is 
stated, would be an ultimate col- 
lapse worse than would be the 
case if the Fund were not estab- 
lished. This argument completely 
ignores the many powers that the 
Fund has to prevent such abuse of 
its resources. 


This opposition by the bankers 
to the Bretton Woods proposals 
should be viewed in the light of 
their background and experience. 
By training and viewpoint they 
look at matters of this sort-as 
creditors and to them the rules for 
debtor-creditor relations are the 
principal—almost the sole—stand- 
ards for measuring financial ar- 
rangements. Also they are trained 
to be conservative and to look to 
the past for guidance, no matter 
how little there may be in the 
past that would make one wish 
for its repetition. A _ creditor’s 
ideal for the Fund would be a 
small fund, because that would 
work towards conservatism, and a 
fund to which a prospective bor- 
rower would come, hat in hand, 
presenting all his needs, explain- 
ing his behavior, submitting to 
whatever conditions may be im- 
pesed upon him, and agreeing to 
abide by rules to be made for him 
by the creditor. From a creditor 
point of view this is the only 
sound arrangement. However, it 
entirely misses the point of the 
new proposal. What is proposed 
is not primarily a lending institu- 
tion, but a new monetary standard 
supported by a common pool of 
resources. It is hoped that this 
will provide as much stability as 
is consistent with the maintenance 
of prosperity and at the same time 
offer as much flexibility as may 
be necessary for the same pur- 
pose. The intention is to restore 
confidence to various countries in 
their ability to make broad plans 
for the future, with the assurance 
that they can increase their in- 
ternational monetary reserves by 
recourse to the Fund whenever 
they have legitimate need to do 
so. They would not merely be 
told, as the bankers would tell 
them, that if they are up against 
it they may be bailed out of their 
difficulties by a more or less sym- 
pathetic group on more or less 
tolerable conditions. What they 
are to be told is that they are part 
of an international agreement by 
which all countries will be given 


an equal opportunity to obtain as- 
sistance from a common Fund to 
mutual advantage. This and this 














been! the Fund the burden of proof for| alone will give them the assur- 


ance that they need to face the 
great difficulties which are bound 
to develop in the postwar world. 

It is partly for this reason that 
the Fund must be relatively large; 
it must suffice to convince a great 
many countries that there will be 
enough to see them through. Its 
funds must be available for use 
on conditions known in advance, 
because only in that way can 
countries be free to proceed to 
make their plans for reconstruc- 
tion of world trade. If the Fund 
is not geared to accomplish this 
purpose it might as well not be 
started, because a country with 
good credit standing can always 
find a lender, provided it is will- 
ing to meet the charges and con- 
ditions imposed upon it. It should 
be kept in mind that what we are 
looking for is not a creditor’s 
paradise, but a functioning world 
economy. 

The alternatives with which we 
are confronted are not necessarily 
adoption of the Monetary Fund on 
the one hand and chaos on the 
other. What is much more prob- 
able is that, in the absence of the 
Fund or under an arrangement 
such as is proposed by the bank- 
ers, what would develop would be 
highly restricted conditions of 
world trade. Each country would 
adopt such rules and regulations 
as would protect it against inroads 
from the others. No country could 
accept restrictions on its freedom 
to make unilateral or bilateral ar- 
rangements or to use various con- 
trols and multiple curren- 
cies, unless it was given as- 
surance that there would be a 
group of its peers to stand by it 
if economic conditions should be 
temporarily so adverse as to make 
it impossible for it to cope with 
them alone. What would happen 
under the banker’s proposal would 
be at best a very slow and halting 
recovery with continued discour- 
agement and there would be grave 
danger of an ultimate breakdown 
and choas. 


There is a direct line of descent 
from the attitude of the bankers 
toward the Federal Reserve Act 
when it was being proposed to 
their attitude towards the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. Now as 
then they express sympathy for 
the objective, but think the meth- 
ods too complicated and the man- 
agement too inexperienced and 
too political. It may be admitted 
that public agencies make errors 
of judgment, but these errors are 
less likely to be biased in favor 
of any one viewpoint than are er- 


| 





rors made by a special group. 
They may at times delay progress 
but they do not prevent it. Spe- 
cial groups, however, are prone to 
make what the statistician knows 
as biased errors—errors that al- 
ways point in the same direction. 
Such errors are cumulative and 
not only delay but prevent prog- 
ress and often lead to retrogres- 
sion. There is, it must be added, 
no unanimity in the opposition of 
bankers to the Monetary Fund. 
Many individual bankers and 
banking groups have come to its 
support. 


The bankers apparently would 
like to do for the Monetary Fund 
what they would have liked to do 
for the Federal Reserve System. 
They would like to swathe it in a 
layer of mild and considerable 
objections and then bury it under 
the sod. This attitude is an oc- 
cupational disease and it can be 
counted upon to appear whenever 
anything is proposed that does not 
conform to the narrow horizon of 
the creditors’ outlook. If the 
world is to move forward toward 
institutions that would help to de- 
velop world resources to the bene- 
fit of all countries and all groups 
of people it must disregard the 
advice offered with all sincerity 
and with deep apprehension by 


professional creditors and to go! 


ahead with proposals that will 
lead to the establishment of a new 
multilateral monetary standard. 
It is only in that direction that 
there is hope for progress towards 
world-wide prosperity and for the 
survival of free enterprise in a 
peaceful world. 


Export-Import Head Quits 


The resignation of Warren Lee 
Pierson, as president of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank was accepted 
on April 3 by President Roosevelt. 


Associated Press advices from 
Washington, D. C., announced: 
Mr. Pierson, who has been head of 
the bank since 1936 submitted his 
resignation March 28, saying he 


desired to enter private business. 
Formerly a lawyer in Los An- 
geles, he came to Washington in 
1933 as counsel for the Recon- 
structidn Finance Corporation. 

In accepting the resignation 
with “much reluctance,” the Chief 
Executive said the bank had 
“played a vital part in the con- 
duct of our good neighbor policy 
with the South American coun- 
tries.” 


| Stripes,” 








Baruch Predicts 5 Yr. 
Boom After War 


Bernard M. Baruch, President 
Roosevelt’s personal advisor, now 
in London predicted at least a 
five-year boom period following 
the war “with more work than 
there will be hands with which 
to do it.” In his report to the 
Army newspaper, “Stars and 
London advices of the 
Associated Press announced: “The 
75-year-old financier, who has 
held several conferences with 
Prime Minister Churchill, was re- 
luctant to talk about the exact 
nature of his mission to London. 
But he spoke freely in expressing 
confidenee in the immediate fu- 
ture, and added: 

“What happens after those five 
or seven prosperous years de- 
pends on the peace the big boys 
are perparing for us now. 

“We’ve got to deindustrialize 
Germany and Japan—at least for 
a generation—so they won’t go to 
war again. Also we’ve got to see 
that those subsidized slave-labor 
countries do not again flood the 
world with their cheap products, 
lowering the standards of living 
of the United Nations.” 


Share-the-Loan Plan 
For Small Business 


A program designed to provide 
small business with all the post- 
war financial help it will require 
has been announced by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, 
according to Associated Press di;- 
patch from Washington, April 7. 

As outlined by the RFC, the 
plan is as follows: 

1, The agency will participate 
in bank loans to industry when- 
ever a bank requests it. RFC will, 
in effect, guarantee up to 75% of 
the loan, and will actually put up 
75% if the bank calls for it, Total 
amount of the loan must be no 
more than $250,000. 

2. If a business can’t get a bank 
loan it may apply to RFC and, if 
considered deserving, will be 
granted a loan direct. 

Purpose of the program, says 
RFC, is “to encourage maximum 
employment.” 
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things of life for which men fight 
and die. In the solution of those 
problems our life tomorrow—eco- 
nomic, political and social—this 
organization has its greatest op- 
portunity for service. 

Today no lawyer can fulfill the 
responsibilities of his profession 
unless he has a comprehension 
of business and business prob- 
lems. And no business can today 
keep out of trouble unless it has 
an understanding of the law and 
its complications. 

From the day, six years ago, 
which I left the law practice until 
I returned at the beginning of this | 
year, business has become more 
and more under the dictation and 
domination of the Government— 
not a government of the law en- 
acted by Congress and the State | 
Legislatures but a government of | 
rules and regulations, edicts and | 


decrees issued from boards, bu- | 


reaus, commissions and directors | t 


who are removed from the con- | 
trol of the voting public. Under | 
them the sovereign American citi- 
zen holds no curb and seemingly 
exercises no check. So intsead of 
practicing from precedent and 


practices by loose-leaf and guess- 
es what amendments or changes 
may come tomorrow when advis- 
ing his clients. 





Will Bureaucracy Continue? 


It has become apparent day by 
day that these restrictions on 
business and the daily life of the 
people result not from wartime 
necessity alone, but that there is 
a determination upon the part of 
the leaders of this new philosophy 
of government that the power 
shall remain in the bureaucrats 
after the war—to dominate busi- 
mess and the individual citizen in 
his making of a livelihood. If 
that were not so, there would be 
a great deal more courage and 
eagerness in looking ahead to the 
peacetime service of business to 
society. Freed from this unneces- 
sary and super-government power 
there would be a tremendous im- 
petus given to reconstruction and 
to the solution of the problems of 
tomorrow. If only the individual 
citizen could today be assured 
that his success will again depend 





‘serve free government. 


Dangers of Governmen 
Bureaucracy 


(Continued from page 1599) 


upon his own energy and re- 
sourcefulness, a new light and a 
new hope would break across the 
land. That assurance is not ours 
now. A philosophy of government 
alien to our traditional way of 
life has subtly and insidiously 
been shackled upon our people. 
They have not suspected it be- 


cause they have believed this is | 


our Government. It will take an 
intelligence and hardiness to cast 
off the shackles of a government 


that has separated itself from its | 


people when peace comes. Unless 
we do it we will become the per- 
manent victims of the mistakes of 
our Government. The American 
people have been giving of their 
time and energy, of their sub- 
stance and of their lives, to pre- 
We will 
undergo any hardship, any priva- 
tion to bring one more boy home 
alive or uninjured. But much that 
is being done is 
o the war effort and in fact is 
handicapping it. 

Our Government, under the 
guise of war power, has become 
a paternalistic one, with a deter- 
mination to fasten its clutches 
upon the people in the days fol- 
lowing victory. Paternalism is 
only a step toward socialism, 
fascism or totalitarianizm, and we 
are fighting to destroy that around 
the world. We don’t want it here 
at home. I believe more in America 
and the Constitutional system of 
government as the foundation 
upon which we must build for 
greater good tomorrow than ever 
before in my life. Even if I had 
not down in my heart deeply be- 
lieved it before, I would be forced 


not conducive | 





stand bungling and 


to now because of the sacrifices | 


that are being made to keep 
America free. I am one of those 
who wishes to accept the philos- 
ophy of government neither of 
our enemies nor our allies. 


It is incredible to me in the 
face of the tremendous produc- 
tion that we have accomplished— 
in the face of victory on every 
battle front by our armed forces— 
in face of the tremendous power 
that is America—that politically 
we have not measured up. Why, 
with victory almost within our 
grasp, should we tolerate for one 
moment the giving up of the very 


principles of freedom that have 
made us great. 

| We have here achieved an in- 
| dustrial development and pros- 


|perity beyond that of any people! 
of the world. We have educational | 


facilities beyond comparison. We 
have been steeped in the tradi- 
tions of Christian religion—we 
have practiced the process of rep- 
resentative government—we have 





lacked nothing here that was con- 
ducive to continued orderly evo- 
lution of a self-governing society. | 
In the light of all of this it is hard | 
for me to understand that we); 
have permitted so much of power 
to be taken from the people 
themselves and placed in the 
State — seemingly beyond their 
‘reach. The experimenters have 
the theory that of necessity the | 
complexities of our _ industrial 
economy require centralized di- 
rection to make it function effec- 
tively. 


Safety Lies in Free Enterprise 

That is a most fallacious argu- 
ment. The truth is that because 
|of the complexities of our indus- 
trial economy, our real safety and 
interest lies in a system of free 
‘and competitive enterprise. We 
|can count unlimited mistakes in 
decisions made by government 
and its representatives since it 
|assumed responsibility for eco- 
/nomic and social welfare. 

The utter incompetence of OPA 
in dealing with foodstuffs and the 
resulting shortage is one. The 
American farmer has worked 
ceaselessly that our armed forces 
might be fed, but he has a right 
to contract as has every consumer 
when the government has been 
so manipulated that it has brought 
about a wholly unnecesary short- 
age. ‘ 

The people will 

inefficency 
coming from this new-born pow- 
er in the hands of inexpert gov- 
ernment officials if only we can 
win the war at an early date, but 
we want none of it when the 
peace returns again. 


Another glaring example of a 
shortage induced by government 
inefficiency is in the field of auto- 
mobile tires, because of the lack 
of carbon blaek. It has been in- 
dispensable in the manufacture 
of tires. Everyone in the field 
knows it and yet until a crisis 
came government failed to antici- 
pate the need. 


This is our government. Our 
people are at war and they have 


American 
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the right to expect a war time 
government to overlook nothing | 
that needs to be done, not only! 
for the conduct of the war, but to | 
keep our vital industrial life re-| 
sponsive to all needs, domestic as | 
well as war. 

I do not point a finger of guilt | 
to an individual but emphasize | 
that if such government inefficien- | 
cy is necessary in war, that in peace 
itcan destroy self-government. The | 
complexities of our economy are 
entirely too great for centralized | 
control or direction. Even if there 
were sufficient ability to run all | 
of our industry and commerce | 
and our agriculture out of Wash- 
ington it would still be wrong. 
Autocracy under the name of ar- 
rogant bureaucracy is just as rep- | 
rehensible as under any other 
name. It has no place in a free 
country. 

There are others who argue | 
that we have already given so| 
much, surrendered so much of the 
initiative and responsibility for 
our own well being to the gov- 
ernment that it is too late to re- | 
trieve our powers of self-govern- 
ment. With tkat philosophy I 
shall never agree. Our country, 
richly blessed in human and 
natural resources does have the 
vigor to recover its balance and a 
sound sense of political values. 
Congress is making a valiant ef- 
fort to reestablish its place in our 
scheme of government. It needs 
the encouragement of every 
patriot. It must act as a check 
upon the executive branch of the 
government. I have confidence 
that the returning soldiers will 
support the Congress in revital- 
izing our scheme of government. 
They will have the opportunity to 
contrast the ways of life in other 
parts of the world with the better 
way of living in America. I have 
talked to enough of them to be- 
live that they will never accept 
the teachings of the New Dealers 
who are in power—teachings that 
our political philosophy and prac- 
tices prior to 1933 were all wrong. 
They will continue to fight abuses 
but never the system. They have 
fought for it. 





Political Health Must be Restored 


Essential to our return to poli- 
tical health in America is an im- 
provement in our moral tone. One 
of the distressing symptoms of the 
impairment in our political 
health, is the continued ability of 
a labor racketeer like Petrillo to 
levy tribute upon the recording 
industry for the privilege of car- 
rying on its business. It is an out- 
rage to political decency. Having 
let our moral guards down in this 
instance, we are beginning to see 
the inevitable spreading of the 
evil. The miners are now asking 
that a similar tribute be leviec 
upon the coal mining industry 
which gives them their employ- 
ment. This is a striking illustra- 
tion of what happens when there 
is a lapse of decency under gov- 
ernment sanction. 


Gnawing at our personal free- 
doms are many governmental 
policies and practices. The most 
threatening perhaps is our system 
of taxation. Laying aside our 
present war needs for revenue, 
our tax system is inspired in large 
part by the equalitarian concept. 
One of the fundamental tenents 
of subversive philosophies is to 
place a sharp limitation upon the 
aspirations of able citizens to 
achieve economic success. Noth- 
ing will discourage human efforts 
and lower the level of our general 
standard of living more effectively 
than to abridge the opportunity 
of the individual by taxation. 
Nothing could be more destruc- 
tive to a free society than the 
patent efforts of the New Ideal- 
logists to place arbitrary limits 
upon success of the individual in 
his private endeavors. The in- 
ventive genius and_ industrial 
might of our country, which has 
shone with such splendor in war, 
grew out of the knowledge that a 
strong and virile nation springs 
from the self-reliance, energy and 
initiative of its individual citi- 





zens. Our fighting forces many 
of whom were drawn from indus- 
try, have distinguished them- 
selves in these qualities. Such 
qualities are developed by allow- 
ing citizens the freedom to pur- 
sue their own careers and to en- 
joy the fruits of their endeavors. 
It was on these concepts that our 
nation was founded. It was on 
these concepts that it was built. 
It is on these concepts that it can 
and will advance to heights un- 
comprehended by the defeatist- 


philosophy that permeates our 
leaders today. 
Omitting certain pressure 


| groups engaged in grinding their 


own political axes, I do not think 
the equalitarian theory in taxa- 
tion is supported by the American 
people. While they doubtless 
subscribe to progressive taxation 
of income, they do not favor more 
than a fair and just rate imposed 
upon an individual, irrespective 
of his bracket. 


Need a Balanced Budget 


Of course, in any appraisal of 
this country’s peace time pros- 
pects, we are at once confronted 
with the weight of the public debt 
that will hang over us as a result 
of the war and pre-war New 
Deal spending. That debt will be 
an extremely serious burden and 
a drag upon our prosperity. But 
it does not appear that the debt 
will be unmanageable provided 
proper housekeeping can be 
brought about in the Federal es- 
tablishment and we avoid extrav- 
agant programs of spending. A 
balanced budget within the earli- 
est practicable time after the war 
is indispensable to the solution of 
all our economic problems. 


There is nothing incompatible 
between a reduction in tax rates 
and the raising of ample revenue 
for reasonable governmental re- 
quirements. Taxes come from 
production. If we have the intel- 
ligence to put first things first, 
we will devise a system of taxa- 
tion that will encourage produc- 
tion. In such a system there 
would be no place, in my opinion, 
for an excess profits tax nor for 
double taxation of corporate prof- 
its as at present. A material re- 
duction in income taxes will also 
be required. 


Tax Co-ordination 


But tax reduction itself will not 
be enough. Of equal importance 
is the need for a thorough coor- 
dination of federal, state and lecal 
taxation. As all of you know, the 
federal government and the states 
possess concurrent taxing powers. 
There was practically no con- 
flict between the exercise of these 
powers from 1787 down to the 
first World War. There was no 
material overlapping of tax fields. 
The federal government got along 
largely on customs and excises. 
The taxation of property, bus- 
iness, personal income, inherit- 
ance and the like, was left to state 
and local governments. 


Since the first World War the 
situation has changed. Now there 
is a conflict of taxing power, and 
there is a tremendous overlapping 
of tax fields. Here are some in- 
teresting facts contained in a re- 
cent report of the National Asso- 
ciation of Tax Administrators. In 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1941, before the present. war, 12 
billion, 380 million dollars in tax 
revenue were raised by the fed- 
eral and state governments. Of 
that amount all but 2 billion dol- 
lars came from sources on which 
both the federal and state govern- 
ments levied taxes. Over 88% of 
federal revenue came from sour- 
ces taxed by the states—and 75% 
of state revenue was derived from 
‘sources subject ‘to federal taxa- 
tion. 

The individual citizen will have 
no permanent or effective relief 
from the crushing burden of taxa- 
tion until this problem is faced 
and solved. A major responsibil- 
ity for helping to solve it lies with 
the federal government. The 
Treasury Department has not 
recognized that responsibility in 
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recent years. 


time sought to confer with re-| stabilize 


their 


It has not at any | age the participating countries to | dustrial leaders were so preoccu- 
own economies.| pied with problems ef business | 


sponsible state authorities in the} Rather, this Bretton Woods pro- that they failed to keep them- 
formulation of tax policies and} posal, extends an implied invita- 


programs. 
terest in cooperating with the 
states in the problem of tax sim- 
plification and coordination. This 
is one of the great domestic needs. 


Frankly, we must face it, and/| 
undertake its solution without) 
delay. Otherwise under the para- 


mount taxing powers of the Fed-| 


eral Government—local and state 
governments and home rule in 
America will wither and 
cumb. 


Bretton Woods Opposed 


We must look to the Congress as | 
our safeguard against spending | 


programs. It is perfectly evident 
that the administration is still 
looking to John Maynard Keynes, 
the putative father of the spend- 
ing philosophy, for its economic 
cues. That is shown in the Bret- 
ton Woods program of stabiliza- 
tion. There may be something to 
be said for that program from the 
point of view of some of our 
Allies. But from the point of 
view of this country its unsound- 
ness is, I think, rather obvious. 
That Bretton Woods program rep- 
resents an attempt to erect, large- 
ly at this country’s expense, a 
super-structure of _ stabilization 
upon a foundation of unstabilized 
economies. This is to say nothing 
of the probable social and politi- 
cal instability which will obtain 
in many countries long after the 
war. There is very little, if any- 
thing, in the program to encour- 


oe 


suc- | 


It has indicated no in- |! tion to the countries to defer com- 


ing ‘to grips with theirown econom- 
ic problems. Let us not delude our- 
selves that the first cost is the 
only cost. 


ment. 


selves alert to what was taking 
place in the political environment. 
Industrial leaders should bear in 
‘mind that a legislative body, al- 
‘most overnight, can wipe out the 


There is no way ‘of | results of years of cost-reducing 
. . | 

seeing the end of such an experi- | efforts. 
There can be no effective | can, as they have, impose controls 


And legislative bodies 


stabilization until we know what|that will further reduce our lati- 


we have to stabilize. 
loans from the United States will 
10t promote international secur- 
ities and accord. They will only 
breed ill will and discontent. 


Preserve Representative Govern- 





ment 


It goes almost without saying 
that our greatest need in this 
country is the reestablishment of 
a sound political foundation in 
government. It is a prerequisite 
to the solution of our economic 
and social problems. We must 
make up our minds with finality 
that we will preserve our repre- 
sentative system of government 
both in form and in spirit. Few 
of our citizens would oppose such 
a purpose in principle. But it 
has been manifest in the last 12 
years that many of them were not 
aware of the damage that various 
species of political termites were 
doing to our structure. 

Industry and _ business both 
singly and collectively, should 
undertake by their policies and 
practices to reduce the necessity 
or excuse for further govern- 
mental invasion of our economic 
and social life. In the past in- 
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of its many problems. 


The National Security Traders Municipal 


Committee confined itself largely to personal contacts, the results 


of which were clearly shown at the hearings. The two years’ in- 
tensive effort of many organizations and individuals was evident 
in the Boren Bill hearings. All members of the Industry had sub- 
scribed to the program and the Municipal Industry knew what 
they were talking about. 

Hon. Emmet O’Neal of Kentucky very graciously introduced 
me and all the other members representing our Industry to the 
Committee and stated that after his long experience in the invest- 
ment business he had studied this Bill and felt it was in the best 
interests of the country and the Industry and bespoke their kind 
and considerate attention, which certainly was afforded us. I am 
very hopeful that the Bill will be reported favorably to the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

My term of office as Chairman of our Municipal Committee 
expires on this date. I hope all members of our organization and 
members of this Committee will accord Chairman Izzy Kingsbury 
the same splendid cooperation and assistance I have received, with- 
out which nothing could have been accomplished. There is still 
a lot of work ahead before we finally complete our present en- 
deavors in connection with the Boren Bill. I have agreed to re- 
main a member of this Committee to continue the Washington end 
of the program. 

I respectfully call attention of President Parsons and the mem- 
bers of our organization to the vital need of a National Legislative 
Committee to represent our organization in all phases affecting 
each segment of our industry. It is my belief because of our being 
an organization of individuals we have a rare opportunity to 
help out now with the problems affecting our business. We also 
should have a Small Industry Committee to work out a construc- 
tive program in this regard for presentation to the Congress. A 
solution of this problem is of utmost concern at present to our 
representatives in Congress. 

Congress is vitally interested in seeing our business function 
properly after the war and is especially interested in the small 
fellow. Some of us feel that the Securities Acts have resulted as 
follows: the big investor has been favored, the big investment 
dealer has been given bigger advantages and we have seen big 
business helped as over and against the small fellow. This cer- 
tainly was not the intent of Congress to have the laws and regu- 
lations work out to the detriment of the small dealer, the small 
investor and the small business. Our business, using our influence 
properly, could be a great political factor for the good of our coun- 
try and the best interests of our Industry. If we do not use it 
we are not doing our full duty. 

In closing, I appreciate the honor of being Chairman of the 
Municipal Committee as I have attempted to do a job which would 
be a credit to the organization. I am very proud of being a mem- 
ber of the National Security Traders Association. 


The objective of our organization should be— 


(A) Be an important influence in American economic and 
political life to the end that everyone in this country 
will be better off, and 































































(B) 
that our industry will prosper and contribute its share 
to the prosperity of the country. 
lems will work themselves out automatically. 

Sincerely yourss, 


THOMAS GRAHAM. 


Calendar of Coming Events 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


Apr. 20, 1945—New Yerk, Security Traders Association of—Annual Dinner at the ' 


: ‘ WERTHEIM & CO. 
Be an important influence in that same life to the end | 


ESTABROOK & CO. 
Then our own prob- 
| 


Unsound | tude in managing your own busi- 


;ness. I think you will agree that 
the authority you have is not com- 
mensurate with your respon- 
sibility. 


Industrial Relationships 


Business in general is now 
quite alert to the importance of 
constant effort in the improve- 
ment of human relations within 
their industries. This is important 
to you, of course, from a strictly 
economic point of view. It is 
also of vast importance from the 
political point of view. Econom- 
ically, there is an identity of in- 
terest between labgr and manage- 
ment. There is no reason why 
there should be any political an- 
tipathy between the two. I ven- 
ture to suggest that the effort 
most likely to succeed in bring- 
ing about cohesion between man- 
agement and labor lies in the 
training of supervisory forces in 
the art of sound human relation- 
ships. It seems to me that much 
of the mischief that disturbs in- 
dustrial relations has its origin 
there. Anything that can be done 
to bring about a recognition of the 
importance of human values in 
our industrial life will have a 
most salutary effect upon our 
political life. 

Important steps have already 


labor and management. 
week the _ president of 
A. F. of L. the chairman of the 
C. I. O. and the President of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
joined in announcing a “peace 
charter” for labor management to 
prevent industrial strife after the 
war. The charter declares sup- 
port “private property and free 
choice of action, under a system 





| 


been taken in this direction by | 
Just last | 
the | 





ism.” It recognizes the “inherent | 


right and responsibility of man- 
agement to direct the operations 
of an enterprise.” It likewise 
supports the right of labor to or- 
ganize and engage in collective 
bargaining. It declares that “in- 


creased prosperity for all involves | 


the highest degree of production 


and employment at wages assur- | 


ing a steadily advancing standard 
of living.” 

The important thing about this 
charter is the fact that 
agreed upon without government- 
al participation. This fact in- 


it was | 


dicates both management dnd la- | 


bor now recognize that enlightened 
cooperation and self-government 
between the two is far preferable 
to national planning or govern- 
mental management which re- 
duces both to mere puppets of the 
state. This charter, in my judg- 
ment, is a forward step toward 
industrial progress. 

I do not think that the present 
war-time labor disturbances and 
unrest, serious as they are from 
the point of view of the war 
effort, should occasion too much 
pessimism for the future. There 
are some special factors contrib- 
uting to this unrest which will 
not exist after conversion to a 
peace-time economy. One is the 
great dislocation and uprooting of 
workers and breaking of home 
ties that inevitable attend the 
war effort. Another is the rapid 
expansion of industrial forces in 
our war plants requiring over- 
rapid development of supervisory 
personnel ill-equipped for leader- 
ship. Still another, less direct, 
but in my opinion real, cause for 
unrest grows out of feeling of | 
frustration because employees 





cannot use effectively their ex- 
ceptionally high purchasing pow- | 
er. War-time scarcities stand in| 
the way of realizing their dreams | 
for new automobiles, new radios | 
and new homes. 

I have ventured 
because of my interest in the im- 
pact of industry’s performance 
upon our political structure. I 
devoutly wish America to pre- 


serve for my boy opportunities 


equal to those I have had and 


of private competitive capital-| enjoyed. 


in this field | 


At Donald MacKinnon Co. 


Dell H. Stevens was recently 
appointed manager of the bank 
investment department of Donald 























Dell H. Stevens 


MacKinnon & Co., 1775 Broad- 
way, New York. He was for- 
merly with J. A. Ritchie Co., Inc., 
and for twelve years prior therete 
was with Moody’s Investors Serv- 
ice as Bank Counsellor. 





8 Public Members on W 


Without changing its voting 
power of 4 public, 4 labor, 4 in- 
| dustry the President on April 5 
increased the number of public 
members of tne War Labor Board 
to eight. However, no more than 
4 of the members are permitted 
to vote on any one matter. 


The Associated Press announced 
from Washington: 


Mr. Roosevelt made the change 
by giving four alternate publie 
members the status of full publie 
members. They are Edwin E. 
Witte, Dexter M. Keezer, Nathan 
P. Feinsinger and Lewis M. Gill. 











New Teletype 


| McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss, 
'One Wall Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 


Exchange, announce that their 
teletype has been changed to 
|NY 1-2155. 
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ested in the circumstances where- 
by private enterprise can be pre- 
served and its area extended. 
I 
The Functioning of Profits 


Individual enterprise, as we 
know it, is inextricably bound up 
with profits, and the future of in- 
dividual enterprise is intelligible 
only if we examine in some detail 
the outiook for profits in our so- 
ciety. 

For some reason, it has become 
indelicate to refer to profits in' 
public; except perhaps to deplore 
the fact that they seem to be 
necessary for the propagation of 
business enterprise, or to imply 
that the activity of profit-making 
is slightly piratical, to say the 
least. 

We have also come to think of. 
profit almost exclusively as an) 
inducement that causes savings to | 
fiow into investment, and as a de-| 
termining factor as to what pro-| 
cuctive enterprises will be estab- | 
lished and to what extent. The | 
time has come for a new and dif-| 
ferent, though not an inconsistent, | 
point of view towards profits and 
profit-makers, since, by all odds, | 
the most important energizer of 
private enterprise is profit, the) 
experience of profit, and _ the) 
prospect of profit. 

Profit is not the only motive 
which brings enterprise into ac- 
tion. Business activity is released 
and directed by all the forces 
inat cause men to act: loyalty, 
vanity, restlessness, and love of 
achievement. These personal 
drives become of great signific- 
ance in understanding the reasons 
for any particular business deci- 
sion. But so far as private enter- 
prise is concerned, they are essen- 
tially secondary, since, although 
they are the motives to the inai- 
vidual, they may or may not be 
relevant to the business of business. 
The underlying and unifying force, 
releasing all others and giving 
meaning to all else, is profit. It 
is not merely the spark plug, it is 
the spark within the plug. 

Profit is more than a mere 
energizer of private enterprise, it 
is a directive energizer. It sets 
the test of success in the applica- 
tion of effort. It is both stimulus 
and response. It is not what busi- 
ness is for, it is not the justifica- 
tion of business activity; but it is 








| which 


Protecting Individual Enterprise 


(Continued from page 1599) 


so important in getting business 
properly done that it is sometimes 
mistakenly taken to be the end 
and purpose of business. We can 
properly deny to profits the ex- 
alted position of being the end 
and purpose of business, and at 
the same time recognize the cru- 
cial importance of profits in re- 
leasing and guiding the powers 
residing in private enterprise. 

Profit is the excess of selling 
price over costs of every kind. If 
a thing cannot be sold, there can 
be no profit. Nor will there be 
a profit unless the selling price is 
greater than the total cost of get- 
ting the article into the purchas- 
er’s hands. 

This familiar 
tween selling 


relationship be- 
prices and costs, 
results in profit, causes 
profit to serve two exceedingly 
important purposes. In the first | 
place, profits are a test of whether | 


| the thing that is made is wanted, 


and whether enough people want | 
it at the price at which it is of-| 
fered more than they want some- 
thing else at some other price. | 
And when I talk about the making 
of things, I am talking about both | 
goods and services; and I think 
we must all agree that a great ex- | 
pansion of services is indispens- 
able for high employment after 
the war. If the people do not 
want these things, there will be! 
insufficient sales and insufficient 
profits—or none at all. 

The necessity of making things | 
which must seil directs the ener- | 
gies of private enterprise into the | 
channels of making things which | 
people want more than they want 
something else. It stops business | 
from trying to do things that get 
no public response and that meet 
no public need. And since most 
things compete with other things | 
as objects of human desire, and | 
since they compete both in desira- | 
bility and in price, the managers 
of business are forced to seek a 
right price for the things they | 
have to sell. 

In the second place, profits | 
serve as a check on costs, and 
hence as a means of reducing | 
wastes of all kinds. The costs! 
must be brought below the price 
at which the thing will sell in 
adequate quantities, and the lower | 
the cost the greater the profit | 
and the greater the possibility of | 
wider use. 


| use of fair and legal methods, if 
| there is no direct or indirect public 


The beneficial pressure of profit 
on cost reduction comes from giv- 
ing an impulse to efficiency and 
ingenuity; it provides an incentive 
for the discovery of new processes 
and new machines for the elimi- 


nation of waste motion and un- 
needed services. This kind of 
cost reduction results in the use 


of less human effort and less ma- 
terial in the producing and sell- 
ing of a given article. Economy 
in the use of our resources of men 
and materials, while at the same 
time maintaining the same or a 
higher standard of living, serves a 
valuable social purpose, and the 
pressure for profits is the prin- 
cipal influence to this end. 
Profits, therefore, serve a dou- 
ble purpose: first, they direct the 
activities of business into channels | 


which meet a public response; 
second, they provide a pressure} 
for ingenuity and_ efficiency. | 


Profits are needed for these two! 
purposes, whether the _ profits, | 
after they are made, are privately | 
owned or not. The ownership of 
profits is a separate question from | 
that of the usefulness of profits | 
as a directive energizer of enter- | 
prise. An enterprise of the busi- | 
ness type, producing goods and/| 
services for use, whether it be| 
publicly, privately, or coopera- 
tively owned, requires the profit 
motive and profit statement to 
make it work and work soundly. 

How high can profits properly 
be? If the goods are sold squarely 
and priced competitively, if the 
costs of producing them are gov- 
erned by intelligence and by the 


subsidy that makes prices higher 
or costs lower than the managers 
of the business themselves could 
make them, then the higher the 
profits the better the interests of | 
all are served. A special case ex-| 
ists in the exploitation of private- 
ly owned natural resources, where 
the need of conservation for the 
benefit of future generations 
should be a reasonable limiting | 
factor on present profits. But, 
even in this special case, given a 
public policy and law as regards 
conservation, the higher the prof- 
its the better. 

Public opinion today is skeptical 
of accepting the highest obtain- 
able profit as a desirable social 
standard. This skepticism is the 
result of practices which have un- 
dermined the prestige of business. 

These practices are: improper 
representation and misbranding in 
selling; controlled and non-com- 
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The 


petitive pricing; exploitation 
labor; adulteration of quality; the 


of | 


receipt of subsidies in the form of) 
franchises, tariffs, tax exemptions, | 


and grants of the public domain; 
and, finally, undue monopoly 
privileges in the use of patents, 
trademarks and copyrights. 
When profits are made (1) 
within the law, (2) under compe- 
titive enterprise, (3) without pub- 
lic subsidy, or (4) without public 
protection of exclusivity, the 
higher the profits the greater the 
honor to the profit-maker. Under 


| function 


health; and business health is 
necessary if we expect private 
business enterprise to be ettective 
as an instrument for human free- 
dom. 


Changes Affecting the Profit 
Motive 
Although profits serve in many 
ways to make the business system 
wholesomely, in recent 
years there has been a change in 
the structure of business which 


| has seriously affected the useful- 


these circumstances, there should |! 
be no limitation on the amount of | 


profits which a _ business 
make, because the greater the 
profits the greater the service. 


can | Cr 
| of 


Profit, as a directive energizer | 


| of business, deserve more at gage 
It 


than it is sometimes accorded. 


would be difficult indeed to find | 


a substitute that would serve the 
public welfare so well. 


Profits for Business as a Whole 


} 


| 
i 


A healthy business depends on | 


profits, and private enterprise de- 
pends on health in business. 

We have seen the way that 
profits act as a directive energizer 
for business enterprise, getting the 
things produced that the people 
want, and imposing pressure for 
efficiency in the use of human 
effort and materials. Now, as we 
consider profits for business as a 
whole, we come to a new set of 
problems, problems which relate 
to the adequacy of purchasing de- 
mand as a whole. These problems 
center in the nature of purchas- 
ing power and of its movement in 
the national community, since it 
is only through the flow of pur- 
chasing power that the nourish- 
ment of business, by business 
profits, can be accomplished. 

A business can be rich and still 
be sick—profitless. So also, busi- 
ness as a whole can be rich and 
still be unhealthy. The balance 
sheet of business may show enor- 
mous assets and modest liabili- 
ties, and still business may not be 
doing the work that it is the busi- 
ness of business to do. The work 
of private enterprise is recorded 
in the business transactions that 
preceded and that will follow the 


there will be no profits. If there 
are insufficient transactions, there 
will be insufficient profits. Large 
numbers of transactions do not, 
of course, guarantee profits, but 
they are a necessary first condi- 
tion in providing a situation in 
which profits can be made. 

The undernourishment of busi- 
ness comes from insufficient prof- 
its and prospects of profits. When 
this condition applies only to a 
particular business, we can regret- 
fully charge the disorder to the 
requirements of survival in a 
competitive universe. But when 
business generally is undernour- 
ished for lack of profits, we must 
iook to the environment general- 





ly. In such a situation the pre- 
sumption is that the environment 
is not favorable to business sur- 
vival. 

A sick business serves the cause 
of freedom badly. In a sick busi- 
ness, stockholders, employees, 
| vendors, and customers, all are in 

the hands of a management whose 
objective is survival and whose 
motivation is fear. In such a 
| business, there is no “long pull,” 
| and short-run policies dictate the 
| decisions of the manager. The 
| sick business has no freedom and 
_it can give no freedom. It can be 
| victimized in every’ business 
transaction, and it protects itself 
as best it can. Just as for the in- 
| dividual person adequate nour- 
| ishment is a favorable foundation 
for a sound mind, so also a thriv- 
ing business is a necessary pre- 
requisite to sound business states- 
manship. 

The disorder of depression, 
which causes sickness in business, 
must be cured if private business 
is to survive. An adequate flow 
of purchasing demand must be 


! 








maintained as a necessary condi- 








tion for profits and for business 


balance sheet cross-section pic- 
ture. 
If there are no transactions, | 


ness of directive 
energizer. 

Private enterprise today is in- 
creasingly passing into the hands 
the higher paid employees, 
workers for wages who have the 
administrative responsibility for 
their enterprises. Unless they are 
substantial shareholders, their in- 
terest in profit is, beyond a certain 
point, largely academic. To be 
sure, they want their company to 
survive, and they want to be well 
regarded by their colleagues and 
by their competitors. But effort- 
ful enterprise beyond this mini- 
mum required for security and 
prestige is meaningless. This is 
bad for enterprise, and a danger 
to the enterprise system. Let us 
see how this situation comes about 
and what, if anything, can be 
done to correct it. 

Profit is what remains after the 
expenses of a business are de- 
ducted from its sales. These ex- 
penses include the cost of mate- 
rials, wages and bonuses, taxes, 
rents, and interest on _ bonds. 
From this profit, dividends may 
be distributed as a return to the 
stockholders on their invested 
capital, and a part of the profit 
may or may not be shared with a 


profit as a 


large or small proportion of the 
employees. In most cases the 
amount of the shared profit is 


small as compared with wage and 
salary disbursements. 

There then remains a residual 
profit that attaches to the common 
stock for the benefit of the com- 
mon stockholders. Since, today, 
an increasingly large proportion 
of the stockholders of enterprise 
make no contribution to its suc- 
cess, other than permitting -their 
money to remain invested in it, 
this residual profit is increasingly 
less helpful in strengthening pri- 
vate enterprise. It is, of course, 
true that the owners of the com- 
mon stock of a company have 
money at risk and, therefore, are 
entitled to a contingent return, 
depending on the success of the 
company. They also are entitled 
to have adequate reserves set up 
for depreciation, depletion, obso- 
lescence, and other conditions 
that may reduce the value of as- 
sets of all kinds. The contingent 
return on the common stock can 
be limited and the appropriate re- 
serves can be defined, and both 
should be given a position prior 
to residual profit as we have con- 
ceived it. 

The residual profit should go 
exclusively to the one or two in- 
dividuals whose initiative and 
judgment is decisive for the suc- 
cess of a business; and. under or= 
dinary conditions, this residual 
profit should be large in compari- 
sion with their regular compensa- 
tion. In this way, profit could be 
restored to one of its most im- 
portant functions in providing an 
aggressive, efficient, and service- 
able system of private individual 
enterprise. 


Conclusion 


The dangers to individual en- 
terprise arise in large measure 
from neglect and abuse of the 
profit system. The protection of 
individual enterprise will be sub- 
stantially accomplished if the 
profit system is rehabilitated. 

This means that purchasing 
power in the hands of the people 
be in proportion to our capacity to 
produce; that labor and manage- 
ment cooperate in getting wages 
/up and costs down; that taxes be 
assessed on incomes and not on 
profits: that the residual profits 








of enterprise go to the enterpris- 
ers: that selling prices be estab- 
_ lished by competition: that mis- 
branding and adulteration be out- 
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The Importance of 
Small Business 


(Continued from page 1600) 


tablishments, etc., with $50,000 or 
less annual net sales or receipts. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Dc- 
mestic Commerce estimated in the 
pre-war year 1941 that there were 
more than 2,750,000 small business 
establishments in this country, 
more than 90% of the total busi- 
ness concerns, and that they em- 
ployed more than 8,350,000 work- 
ers. 

Less than 
prises have 
ployees each, 


1% of these enter- 
more than 100 em- 

and only about 7% 
have more than 10 employees. 
Agriculture, mining, forestry, 
fishing, transportation, communi- 
eations, utilities and the profes- 
sions are excluded. 

These small business concerns 
could be subdivided into 169,000 
manufacturers, 72,000 wholesalers, 
1,614,000 retailers, 638,000 service 
organizations, 200,000 construction 
companies. 40,000 theatres, 
25,000 hotels. 


and | 


Small Business vs. Large Business 

Table 1 gives a comparison of | 
small business with large business 
in these sub-divisions, citing the 
number of establishments, per- | 
sonnel and value of output, with 
the respective percentages of 


Washington Dodge to 
Be Roherts Partner 


Washington Dodge will become | 
a partner in Roberts & Co., 61) 


| 62% 


111% 


‘or less comprises 91% 


\for 39% 


small business to the total of the 
country. 

Table 2 gives a similar compari- 
son in the field of manufacturing, 
with a break-down by groups of 
wage-earners—up to 100 em- 
ployees for small business, and 
upwards of 100 employees for 
large business. 

More than 90% of all establish- 
ments manufacturing apparel and 
finished products, and more than 
60% of those making textile-mill 
products, are small concerns. 
More than 85% of those manu- 
facturing food and kindred prod- 
ucts employ fewer than,20 work- 
ers each. 

In the wholesale field, small 
business with annual sales of 
$200,000 or less comprises 77% of 
establishments and 21% of sales; 
have less than $100,000 an- 
nual sales, accounting for nearly 
of the total sales. 

In the retail field, small busi- 
ness with annual sales of $50,000 
of estab- 
lishments and 42% of sales; 54% 
have less than $10,000 annual 
sales, accounting for 9% of the 
total sales. 

In service establishments, over 


'98% are small business, with 65% 


of sales; over 91% have less than 
$10,000 annual sales, accounting 
of the total sales. 


The Influence of War 
From 1941 to 1943 as a result 
of influences associated with the 
war, the total number of business 


| firms declined by about one-sixth, 


'a set-back which may be regarded 


| perity 




















Washington Dodge 





Broadway. New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, as of May 1. Mr. Dodge 
has been associated with the firm. 
Prior thereto he was a partner in 
Arthur Wiesenberger & Co. and 
| in the past was financial editor of 
Time Magazine. 


Taussig, Day Elects 
Barkau and Frahm 


ST. LOUIS, MO. Elmer F. 
Barkau has been elected Vice- 
! President, and Herbert H. Frahm 

has been elected Treasurer of 
Taussig, Day & Company, Inc., 506 | 
| Olive Street. it is announced. 

Mr. Barkau was_ formerly 
Treasurer and Mr. Frahm was 
t Assistant Secretary of the organi- 
zation, both having been con- 
nected with Taussig, Day & Com- 
pany, Inc.. for many years. 


a 





‘lawed; and, finally, that we all} 
recognize that public regulation 
in the public interest is necessary | 
if public subsidy or grant of | 
monopoly has been received. 

So I conclude by repeating, the 
protection of individual enterprise | 
requires the rehabilitation of the | 
profit system. And this rehabili- | 
tation should be an agreeable task | 
for enterprisers and productive of | 
great good for the people as a 
whole. 


| in 


as temporary if reasonable pros- 

prevails after the war. 

Year-end totals since 1941 follow: 
1941___c1446--... 3,348,060 
| a 3,071,300 
2,833,900 


About 98% of the changes— 
discontinuarf@@s and new enter- 
prises—occur among small busi- 
ness concerns. The marked net 
decline during the war period has 
been due to obvious causes. Many 
proprietors small businesses 
were inductedginto the armed serv- 
ices. Others, having difficulty in 
obtaining merchandise and ma- 
terials and keeping labor, closed 
up and sought @mployment in war 
industry. Fewer small _ retail 
businesses have been started than 
normal because of the difficulty 
of securing a dependable supply 
of goods to sell. 

Conversion @f industry to a war 
basis has meant a great increase 
the relative importance of 
manufacturings.particularly in the 
heavy industries requiring large- 
scale operatiofis, with a relative 


|gain in the owéput of large firms 


during the wag, With the return 
of peace placing less emphasis on 
heavy industries and more on 
consumer goods, the former rela- 
tive position *®f small and large 
business should pe restored. 


The Vitality°@f Small Business 
Small business is an institution 


|'of great vitality, an indicated by 


the continued,growth during the 
years preceding the war in num- 
bers of enterprises and by the 
fact that the,relative position of 
small firms to large firms was 
gaining slightly. 

With the removal of the obvious 
wartime obstacles to the opening 
of new firms, the return of po- 
tential business men from the 
armed forces and war jobs, and 
the restoration of the civilian 
economy, it is highly probable 
that a post-war resurgence of 
small business will occur, especi- 
ally under the stimulus of Con- 
gressional aid. 


The Influence of New Develop- 
ments 

The composition of the business 

population shows a tendency to 


. 


| 
| 





change in response to new de- 


velopments in products, markets | 
Un- | 


and methods of production. 
doubtedly great changes 
relative importance of 


in the 


now and will continue to occur 
after the war, and new products 
and new consumer habits will 


create new opportunities for both | 


small and large business. 

The war may have accelerated 
trends favoring larger firms in 
some industries, but it also has 
probably been accompanied 


tunities for small business. 


past, small business has held its 


position not so much by maintain- | 


ing its status within each kind of 


business as by constantly develop- | 
fields, | 


ing opportunities in new 
and while this process may have 
been interrupted by the war there 
are no grounds for thinking that 
it has ended. It is largely be- 


cause of the continued and rapid | 
development of new lines of busi- | 


ness suited to small-scale opera- 
tions that small business has been 


able to maintain its position in| 


the American economy. More- 
over, it should 
that many a business that was 
small in its inception has grown 
to become an industrial leader 
and sometimes a whole new in- 


dustry. 


various | 
lines of business are occurring | 


by | 
the development of new oppor- | 
In the | 


be remembered | 


|The Need for Incentive Taxation 


A necessary factor in the en- 
|couragement of small business, 
especially along new lines and in 
order to provide as many jobs as 
possible in the post-war period, 
| will be the easing of the tax 
burden. 

Millions of men can be em- 
ployed by expansion of small 
| business after the war if the in- 
centive to make profits is not 
stifled by excessive taxes. This is 
particularly true in the case of 
small corporations. 

Last year’s tax law raising the 
|exemption from corporate excess 
profits taxes from $5,000 to $10,- 
000 was helpful to some extent 
to small business. Mr. Byrnes, as 
Director of Mobilization and Re- 
| conversion, in his report to Con- 
| gress early this year recommend- 
ed increasing the exemption from 
$10,000 to $25,000. There appears 
considerable support for this in 
Congress, and some advocates are 
| Suggesting an exemption of $50,- 
000. An exemption of this latter 
amount is needed now, effective 
| in 1945. 


__ The House Committee on Small 
|Business is reported to be con- 
|sidering a post-war program. 
| Aside from increasing the exemp- 
'tion as above-mentioned and re- 


‘ducing or eliminating the excess 


TABLE 2—-MANUFACTURING 


Distribution of Establishments, Value of Products and Number of Wage Earners by 
Size of Establishment 


Number of wage 
earners employed 
per establishment 
No wage earners 
5 wage earners 
20 wage earners 
50 wage earners__-_- 
100 wage earners___. 


Establishmer 


Number 
8,315 
75,930 
49,015 
23,646 
11,908 


cent 
4.5 
41.3 
26.6 
12.8 
6.5 


91.7 


6 
21 
51 

Total small business___ 168,314 


9,458 ; 
3,653 ‘ 
1,495 

634 

176 


15,416 


101 to 250 wage earners 
250 to 500 wage earners , 
501 to 1,000 wage earners ; 
1,001 to 2,500 wage earners_ J 
2,501 and more wage earners_ ; 
8.3 


100.0 


Total Gina .~ 184,230 


Per- 


1 
0 
8 
3 
1 


Value of Products 
Value Per- 
(Add 000) centage 
$543,585 1.0% 
2,045,512 3.6 
4,098,372 7.2 
5,179,459 9.1 
5,499,769 9.7 


its Wage Earners 
Per- 
age Number centage 
% Pane , 
203,052 
542,679 
764,814 
848,423 
% 2,358,968 





30.6 % 
16.7% 
14.3 
13.0 
13.9 
11.5 


69.4% 


1,472,651 
1,268,983 
1,024,297 

937,136 
824,532 


5,527,599 


9,479,231 
8,148,487 
7,395,604 
7,924,430 
6,528,576 


$39,476,328 


‘ 


‘ 
oO 


100.0% 





Yo 7,886,567 $56,843,025 


100.0 % 


Department of Commerce: latest available figures, 





profits tax itself, proposals in- 
clude incentive taxation which 
would give new businesses tax ad- 
vantages until they are firmly 
established; special tax credits for 
equity investment in small busi- 
ness; taxation of small, closely- 
held corporations as though they 
were partnerships; elimination of 
the double tax now imposed on 
corporate profits; special credit 
for increased employment; acccel- 
erated depreciation on new plant 
and equipment, and elimination 
of the salary stabilization pro- 
gram. 


Another constructive develop- 
ment in the interest of small busi- 
ness was the recent announcement 
by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation that regional bank credit 
pools to aid small business have 
been set up in 27 districts 
throughout the country and now 
amount to $500 millions and may 
exceed $700 millions after cofh- 
pletion of the program. “Ameri- 
can banking,” the announcement 
said, “will see that small business 
lives and is given the opportunity 
to grow and prosper.” 

A futrher proposal would raise 
the limit of new capital issues 
without SEC registration from 
$100,000 to $300,000. 


« Conclusion 

The importance of small busi- 
ness and its essential nature in 
free enterprise make wise and 
necessary its encouragement in 
every way to attain the goal of 
full employment and national 
economic health in the post-war 
period. The extension of bank 
credit and the movement looking 
toward the easing of burdensome 
taxation are initial constructive 
steps to be supported by Congress 
as an important program that 
should be reassuring to both small 
business and business generally. 
No future prosperity or full em- 
ployment under free enterprise 
can exist without prosperous 
small businéss. 


TABLE 1—SMALL VERSUS LARGE BUSINESS 
Total Business—— 


Estab- 
lishments 
184,230 
92,794 
1,770,355 
646,028 
27,987 
44,917 
215,056 


Industry or trade— 
Manufacturing 
Wholesaling 
Retailing 
Service estadlishments _- 
Hoteis 
Places of amusement 
Construction - 


Total shine waldtincdeins * eT 1 


Personnel 


Value of 
Establishments 
168,814 (91.7%) 
71,681 (77.2%) 
1,614,310 (91.2%) 
637,585 (98.7%) 
25,224 (90.1%) 
40,351 (89.8%) 
200,307 (93.1%) 


(92.5%) 


output (000) 
$56,843,025 
19,418,547 
42,041,790 
3,420,417 
863,155 
998,079 
4,519,638 


7,886,567 
912,548 
6,210,788 
1,754,538 
362,047 
257,200 
1,300,448 


8,684,136 $128,104,651 


2,758,272 


Department of Commerce: latest available figures. 


8,364,971 


'—______——§mall Business and Percentage of Tota]—-__—— 


Personnel 
2,358,968 (29.9%) 
355,731 (39.0%) 
3,487,984 (56.2%) 
1,294,724 (73.8%) 
111,183 (30.7%) 
145,641 (56.6%) 
610,740 (47.0%) 


(44.8%) $43,653,872 


Value of Output (000) 
$17,366,697 (30.6%) 
4,100,404 (21.1%) 
17,836,171 (42.4%) 
2,241,709 (65.5% } 
229,163 (26.5% ) 
332,837 (33.3% 
1,546,891 (34.2%) 

) 


(34.1% 














New Issue 


Courts & Co. 
Kalman & Com 


April 9, 1945. 








This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an offering of the 
following securities for sale or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of 
such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


225,000 Shares 


($1.00 Par Value) 


Price $8.00 Per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus describing this stock may be obtained from the undersigned 


Doyle, O’Connor & Co., Inc. 
C. L. Schmidt & Co., Inc. 
A. G. Edwards & Sons 


pany, Inc. 


Dempsey & Company 
Sills, Minton & Company 


Cruttenden & Co. 
Mason Brothers 





the hallicrafters co. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 























PERE 
MARQUETTE 























Pere Marquette 





STOCK will be paid May 
record at the close of busine 
of the accumulated dividend 








a ar 





AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 





COMMON STOCK 
1945 


On April 4 a quarterly dividend of 


seventy-five cents per share was declared on the 
Common Stock of this Company, payable 
May 15, 1945. to Stockholders of record at 
the close of business April 19, 1945. Transfer 
books will remain open, Checks will be mailed. 


R. A, BURGER, Secretary. 





JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


DIVIDEND NO. 63 
A dividend of Fifty 
Cents ($0.50) per share 
on the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co., 
will be paid April 30, 
1945, to stockholders of record April 
16, 1945, as shown on the books of 
the Company. 

Ottumwa, Iowa. Geo. A. Morrell, Treas. 














Spencer Kellogg & Hons, Inc. 


A Quarterly Dividend of $0.45 per share has 
been declared on the steck, payable June 9, 
1945, to Stockholders of record as of the close 
of business May 19, 1945. 

JAMES L. WICKSTEAD, Treasurer 


A dividend of $1.25 per share on PRIOR PREFERENCE 


5% per annum from November 1, 1937, to January 
1938, inclusive. Transfer books wi!l not « 


Railway Company 







1, 1945, to stockhoiders of 
sss April 5, 1945, in payment 
on said stock at the rate of 


Si» 


lose. 


H. F. Lohmeyer, Secretary 












MeGraw Electric 
Company 


Dividend Notice 
The Directors of McGraw 
Electric Company have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend 
of 25c per share, payable 
May 1, 1945, to holders of | 
common stock, of $1 par 
value per share, of record 
April 16th. 

Judson Large, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 











AND WESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY 
Roanoke, Virginia, April 3, 1945, 
NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING OF 
STOCKHOLDERS 

| The Annual Meeting of Stockholders 
| Norfolk and Western Railway Company will 
be held, pursuant to the By-laws, at the 
rincipal office of the Company in Roanoke, 
Virsinia, on Thursday, May 10, 1945, at 10 
| o'clock A. , to elect three Directors for a 
| term of three year 

Stockholders of record at the close of business 
April 20, 1945, will be entitled to vote at such 
meeting. 
’ L. W. COX, Secretary 


NORFOLK 


of 
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Benguet Consolidated Mining 
Co. — Analysis—F. Bleibtreu & 
Co., Inc., 79 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Boston Terminal 312s of 1947— 
Analytical report describing reor- 
ganization status and proposed 
plan—Greene & Co., 37 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 








Central Hanover Bank & Trust 


— Bulletin — Laird, Bissell & 
Meeds, 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y. 





Central Iron & Steel—Bulletin 
on recent developments—Lerner 
& Co., 10 Post Office Square, Bos- 
ton 9, Mass. 





Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad—Complete ar- 
bitrage proposition—Sutro Bros. 
> 120 Broadway, New York 





Chicago North Shore and Mil- 
waukee Railroad — Analysis of 
equities and earnings—Brailsford 
& Co., 208 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Il. 





Cross Co. Common Stock—An- 
alysis of reasons for considering 
this an attractive low-priced situ- | 
ation—F. H. Koller & Co., Inc., 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Also available are memoranda 
on Liquidometer Corp., Great | 
American Industries, Hartman To- 
bacco and New Bedford Rayon. 





Broker-Dealer Diciedieandations 


om page 1602) 

discussing this stock as an attrac- 
tive low-priced dividend payer— 
Hughes & Treat, 40 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Garrett Corporation—Brochure 
and statistical information, avail- 
able to dealers—Fred W. Fairman 
& Co., 208 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 





General Industries Co. — De- 
tailed discussion of position and 
outlook — Mercier, McDowell & 
Dolphyn, Buhl Building, Detroit 
26, Mich. 

Also available is a 
National Stamping Co. 


Albert Frank-Guenther’ Law, 
Inc., preferred stock—Circular— 
George R. Cooley & Co., Inc., 52 
William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


report on 





Gruen Watch common—Memo- 
randum-—Buckley Brothers, 1529 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Also available are circulars on 
Western Light & Telephone and 
Unitted Printers & Publishers. 





M. A. Hanna Co. and Hooker 
Electro Chemical — Engineering 
field reports available—Herzog & 
Co., 170 Broadway, New York 7, 
N. Y. 


Indiana Gas & Chemical—Late 
memorandum—First Colony Cor- 
poration, 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 

Also available are statistical re- 
ports on York Corrugating and 





Crowell Collier Pub.—Special 
research study—Goodbody & Co., 
115 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.| 





A. De Pinna Company—Descrip- | 
tive circular—Herrick, Waddell & | 
Co., Inc., 55 Liberty Street, New | 
York 5, N. Y. | 


Detroit Harvester Co.—Review 


of the situation—Reynolds & Co., 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 








Electronic Co. Common—Report 


Reed Drug. 





Macfadden Pub. Inc.—Descrip- 


| tive circular—C. E. de Willers & 


Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
me: es 





Macfadden Publications, Inc.— 
Memorandum—Bristol & Willett, 
115 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





Magnavox Company—Brochure 
and statistical information, avail- 
able to dealers—Fred W. Fairman 





| & Co., 208 South La Salle Street, 
chicago 4, Lil. 








P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc.— 
|'Analytical discussion — Steiner, 
Rouse & Co., 25 Broad Street, 
|New York 4, N. Y. 





Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co. 
-Four-page brochure—Comstock 
& Co., 231 South La Salle Street, 
| Chicago 4, Ill. 


| - 


, Mid Continent Airlines, Inc.— 
| Memorandum — Kitchen & Co., 
|135 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
|cago 3, Ill. 

dint 


| Mohawk Liqueur common and 


Central and Southwest Utilities 


|}common — Detailed circulars — 


Adams & Co., 231 South La Salle | 


Street, Chicago 4, Il. 

Mohawk Rubber Co. — Discus- 
| sion of attractive prospects for re- 
|turn and appreciation—Ward & 
|Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
N. Y. Also available are late 
memoranda on: 

Du Mont Laboratories “A”; 
Great American Industries; Mas- 
sachusetts Power & Light $2 
preferred; Majestic Radio; Mag- 
navox Corp.; Electrolux; Brock- 
way Motors; Scovill Mfg.: Bird 
& Sons; Riley Stoker; Alabama 
Mills, Inc.; American Hardware; 
Douglas Shoe; Hartford-Empire; 





‘|| Maine Central Pfd.; Purolator; 


Moxie; Southeastern Corp.; 
United Piece Dye Works; S. F. 
Bowser; Detroit Harvester; Bos- 
ton & Maine; Buda Co.; Deep 
Rock Oil; Federal Machine & 
Welding: Gleaner Harvester; 
Liberty Aircraft Products; Lam- 
son - Sessions; Berkshire Fine 
Spinning, Bowser, Inc.; New 
Jersey Worsted; Taca Airway, 
and P. R. Mallory. 





Morris & Essex Ist 3's of 2000 
—Discussion of current situation 
in the current issue of Railroad 
Securities Quotations—B. W. Piz- 
zini & Co., 25 Broad Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 





National Radiator Co.—Anal- 
ysis, for dealers only—C. E. Un- 
terberg & Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 

New England Gas & Electric 
Association — Detailed study of 
the company under proposed plan 
or reorganization—H. Hentz & 
Co., 60 Beaver Street, New York 
4, N. Y. 

Also available is a memoran- 
dum on Chicago Railways Co. and 
an alphabetical list of recent re- 
search reports issued by H. Hentz 
& Co. 








Oxford Paper preferred & com- 
mon — Analytical study — Good- 
body & Co., 115 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 





Panama Coca-Cola—Discussion 
of this situation—Hoit, Rose & 
Troster, 74 Trinity Place, New 
York 6, N. Y. 





Pfaudler Co. — Recent analysis 
discussing outlook for the com- 
pany which manufactures glass 
lined and stainless steel tanks and 
equipment — Caswell & Co., 120 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 
Ill. 





Pittsburgh Railways — Current 
study—First Colony Corporation, 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Public National Bank & Trust 
Company—Analysis and current 
notes—C. E. Unterberg & Co., 61 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





Schenley Distillers Corporation 


been running in the Chronicle— 
write to Mark Merit, in care of 
Schenley Distillers Corporation. 
eo Avenue, New York 1. 





Seaboard Railway Company— 





Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


—Brochure of articles they have | 
Wilmington Chemical Corpora- 
| tion—Descriptive 
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Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Savs 
(Continued from page 1608) 
|up with the rest, is to stand 

still. 





% % % 


During both phases of mar- 
ket cycles there are second- 
ary movements out of which 
traders can make money. If 
SEC and other restrictions 
|permitted it would be good 
'market technique to go short 
in a bear trend; cover and go 
long for the minor reversals, 
and then go short again. Same 
| thing is true of bull markets. 
Go long, sell and go short, 
then go long again; always 
keepingy in mind that the 
basic position should be long. 
'As this method is impracti- 
cable under present conditions, 
the only other way is to try 
to buy stocks on declines, sell 
part on sharp rallies, and 
either buy the same ones 
back on reactions, or replace 


them with other ones. 
x * * 





This column has in the past 
given you various stocks. 
Most of them were _ subse- 
quently sold at profits. In 
some cases profits could have 
been greater if the stock were 
held longer. Yet, in following 


Sec. Acceptance Steck. 
On Market at $253/, 


A group headed by Cruttenden 
& Co., Chicago, and the First 
Trust Co. of Lincoln, Neb., on 
April 11 offered 50,000 shares ($25 
par) 5% cumulative preferred 
stock of Securities Acceptance 
Corp. at $25.75 per share. The dis- 
tributing group includes: Boett- 
cher & Co., Sullivan & Co. of 
Denver, Lawrence Brinker & Co., 
Burns, Potter & Co., Inc., and The 
National Co. of Omaha. 

The company will apply the net 
proceeds to the retirement of 30,- 
000 shares of 6% preferred stock 
at $26.25, for the reduction of ob- 
ligations maturing within one 
year and other corporate pur- 
poses. 

The company has reserved the 
right, and intends to offer 30,000 
shares of the 50,000 shares of the 
underwritten stock to preferred 
stockholders of record on or after 
the registration date, the right to 
subscribe for and purchase at 
$25.75 a share, one share of the 
underwritten stock for each share 
of 6% preferred stock by them re- 
spectively held, to be exercised 
within not more than 15 days from 
the effective registration date. 


Segal Lock—Post-war outlook— 
Simons, Linburn & Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 








Stromberg-Carlson — Descrip- 
'tive circular—J. F. Reilly & Co.. 
| 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y 

Also available are circulars on 
| Bowser, Inc., and Foundation Co. 





circular—Hill 
Thompson & Co., Inc., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 


Yuba Consolidated Gold Fields 





| —Analytical discussion of possi- 
Complete arbitrage proposition on | bilities for price enhancement— 
request—Sutro Bros. & Co., 120| Cartwright & Parmelee, 70 Pine 


Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


| technical market action, the 
\trader seldom gets the top 
|eighth, though, by accident, 
he might get the stock on a 
‘low point. You may recall 
ithat I seldom recommend 
|buying at the market. I al- 
| ways try to give price ranges. 
If the stock doesn’t get with- 
|in this range, I just forget it. 
Chasing them is fruitless and 
sometimes a dangerous prac- 
| tice. 
% 
But once a stock becomes 
available I see no reason to 
get out unless the market pic- 
ture points to a drastic rever- 
sal or unforeseen conditions 
materialize. Provisions for 
guarding against individual 
backsliding are also made. 
With every buying recom- 
mendation there is a stop. 
The stop is meant to insure 
against untoward events. 
Thus, so long as stocks stay 
above their stop levels I see 


no reason for selling. 
; co % * 


% % 


The stocks you have now 
are. 

Hudson Motors, 18, stop 16. 
Current price about 22. 

Jones & Laughlin, 29, stop 
27. Current price about 30. 

Phelps Dodge, 27, stop 25. 
Current price about 27. 

U. S. Rubber 56, stop 53. 
Current price about 56. 

U. S. Steel at 59, stop 59. 
Current price about 63. 

I also recommended Her- 
cules Motors last week be- 
tween 27 and 28, stop 24. Up 
to this writing it was un- 
available. Keep your order 
in until further advice ap- 
pears here. Meanwhile all the 
above long positions should 
be maintained 


cod * 


More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 
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Conflicts of Federal and State 
Taxation 


(Continued from page 1601) 


our people than a complete over- 
hauling of our national and State 
tax policies. That will give us a 
golden opportunity to break the 
stranglehold of Federal domina- 
tion which threatens to destroy 
-our American way of life; and 
also to relieve our economy of the 
crushing burden of conflicting, 
overlapping, multiple taxation. 

Let me tell you, briefly, a few 
of the things that have thrown 
our tax system out of balance: 

The national government has 
imposed more and more taxes of 
a purely local nature, which are 
in every way suitable for local 
administration, and which ought 
to be left to state and local gov- 
ernments. It has piled a gasoline 
tax and an automobile use tax on 
top of similiar state levies. Fur-| 
ther examples are taxes on ad-| 
missions and amusements and on} 
transfers of stock, and a number | 
of other excise taxes. 

The national government has 
almost completely monopolized 
the field of inhertance taxation. 
For a while, the Federal tax was 
arranged so that the states could 
get 80% of this revenue, but for 
some years now the states’ share 
has been reduced to about 11%. 

The national government has 
deprived state and local govern- 
ments of large revenues by ac- 
quiring real property and creat- 
ing corporations to carry on va- 
rious business enterprises, which 
are exempt from taxation. 

On the other hand, the states 
are not free from blame, either. 

Many states impove personal 
income taxes. As a result, after 
paying his Federal income tax, 
a man may have to pay a state 
income tax to the state where he 
lives, and even another one to 
the state where his income is 
earned. 

The states also impose multiple 
taxes on some kinds of property, | 
especially stocks and bonds, trust | 
funds and decedents’ estates. 

Confusion and duplication may 
also be found in state corpora-| 
tion and other business taxes. 
Tax barriers to trade have been 
raised: some kinds of interstate 
commerce have been overbur- 
dened while others have escaped 
their fair share of taxation. The 
states have made great progress 
toward the elimination of these 
inequities, by the adoption of uni- 
form laws and other interstate 
arrangements, but much remains 
to be done. 

A real solution of these prob-{; 
lems can be found only in what | 
the experts call coordination. We} 
must have a consistent over-all ; 
Federal-State tax system, into 
which all our taxes will fit, with- 
out overlapping and without gaps. 

Our Federal system of govern- 
ment cannot be preserved unless 
this coordinated system of taxa- 
tion is built upon a proper divi- 
sion or separation of the various 
fields of taxation, assigning some 
to each level of government. 

Therefore, the chief aims of| 
such a program of coordination | 
must be: i 

(1) To distribute the total bur-} 
den of taxation more fairly 
among the different groups or 
classes of taxpapers, and to put 
an end to conflicting and over- 
lapping multiple taxation. 

(2) To make available to each 
level of government — national 
and state—adequate separate 
sources of revenue, free from en- 
croachment, interference and dic- 
tation by the other. 

In the division of fields of tax- 
ation, due regard must be given 
to efficiency and economy of ad- 
ministration. At the same time, 
every state must have access to 
forms and methods of taxation 
which are suitable to its own 
economy, but no state should be 
permitted to erect trade barriers 
or discriminate against or unduly | 











| national 


burden interstate commerce. 


| 


| 


Let me give you a few illustra- | 


tions: 
The individual income tax 
the chief source of revenue of the 


tax can best be 
a nationwide basis. 
income taxes, the 
riously hampered by the 
graphic limits of their jurisdic- 
tion. Moreover, an income tax is 
complicated and hard to compute. 
Therefore, state income taxes, 
which are imposed at low rates, 
are not an efficient method of 
raising small amounts of revenue 
from large numbers of 


In imposing 


is | ; 
| cerned with the price-tag on cred- 
national government, and such a} it. 


administred on | quota to the cost of doing busi-| 


states are se-| 
geo- | 


people. | 


Also, there are bound to be over- | 


lapping state income taxes, the 
states would have difficulty in 
eliminating them entirely by in- 
terstate cooperation. Finally, the 
states are able to impose income 
taxes only by the grace of the 
government—only  be- 
cause the Federal law permits the 
deduction of state taxes in com- 
puting the Federal tax. Other- 
wise, state income taxes could not 
be piled on top of the high Fed- 
eral tax. But the deduction of 
state taxes could be repealed by 
Congress at any time, and there- 
fore the states do not have a 
really independent power to im- 
pose individual income taxes. 

Fer all these reasons, I believe 
that in a long-range program of 
coordination, the states ought to 
repeal their individual income 
taxes, and leave that field entire- 
ly to the national government. 

If that were done, and if Mr. 
Ruml’s suggestion of repealing 
the Federal corporate income tax 
were adopted, we should have a 
fully coordinated Federal-State 
system of income taxation. 

On the other hand, the nztional 
government ought to avanden the 
gasoline tax and the automobile 
use tax, leaving all motor vehicle 
taxes to the states. And it ought 
to let the states have the entire 
revenue, or certainly a much 
larger share of the revenue, from 
the inheritance tax, which is a 
very small, unimportant source of 
Federal revenue. 

If the national government 
would also leave to the stetes all 
purely local taxes, such as the 
admission and entertainment 
taxes, that, together with the 
other concessions I have sug- 
gested, would enable practically 
every income tax state to make 


,up the loss it would suffer from 


the repeal of its income tax. 


In order to help the states put 
an end to overlapping multiple 
taxation, Congress ought to en- 
act legislation confirming and 
making certain the power of the 
states to impose any fair, non- 


‘ discriminatory taxes on interstate 


commerce. Interstate business 
which finds its markets in any 
state should share with local busi- 
ness in that state the cost of state 
and local government. 

The states and their local com- 
munities should be perimtted to 
tax Federal agencies and prop- 
erty not used for purely govern- 
mental purposes, to the same ex- 
tent as private business and pri- 
vate property are taxed. 

On the other hand, the consti- 
tutional exemption of state and 
municipal bond interest from 
Federal income taxation should 
be abolished. But this should be 
done by a constitutional amend- 
ment which would preserve the 
exempt status of outstanding is- 
sues and protect the borrowing 
power of state and local govern- 
ments from Federal control. 


Federal-State tax coordination 
will not be attained without a 
struggle. It will require full agree- 
ment between all of the 48 states, 
as well as the help and coopera- 
tion of the national government. 
But the benefits to be derived 








‘Babson on Pos!-War 
Interest Rates 


(Continued from page 1604) 
Higher Rates Ahead 


Calvin Coolidge had a Ver- 
monther’s gift for  plain-talk. | 
Everybody who (in Coolidge lan- 
guage) “hires money” is con- 


Firming rates will add their 


ness. Thence the impact will | 
spread to cost of living, to funds 
available for wages, to investment | 
lists. Holders of non-convertible 
issues may feel the change di-'| 
rectly. All groups, however, in- 
cluding housewives and_= school 
pupils, will share to some degree 
in the economic currents stirred 
by changing interest rates. 

Some analysts contend that the | 
government, via the Federal Re-| 
serve System, can hold down post- | 
war interest rates. In theory, po- 
tential credit can be expanded 
through lowering member bank 
reserve requirements and the 
legal reserve minimum. These 
very tactics, however, might in- 
cite a flight of funds out of high- 
grade bonds into other assets. | 
Moreover, after the war, govern- 
mental appeals to patriotism will 
lose some of their wartime pulling 
power. Sooner or later the job! 
of supplying long-term funds for | 
capital purposes will, I think, be} 
removed from the Federal Re-| 
serve System. 

Pendulums Still Swing 

The government can for awhile | 
balance, upon its chin, a juggler’s | 
pole of credit—as long as no gusts | 
arise to upset the delicate poise. | 
Such disturbing forces now can! 
be discerned on the horizon. 
conversion, for example, may de- | 1 
velop into great weer pad activity, | or decline. 
with corresponding calls for cred- 
it. Simultaneously, as statisticians 
foresee it, our country’s stocks of 
n.onetary gold will decline. So 
whether you probe credit-demand 
or credit-supply, you are led to 
the forecast of higher interest 
rates. 


| cording 


| of 


| themselves what constitute 


Re- | 


Why Not Bring Bid-Ask Disclosure 


_ Rule Before House Committee? 


(Continued from page 1599) 


competently managed and capable 
of meeting normal competition, 
are finding it increasingly diffi- 


|cult to attract long-term invest- 


ment capital for the purpose of 


financing long-term working cap- | 


ital needs and for handling the 
normal capital investments of ex- 
panding firms which need ad- 
ditional plant facilities or equip- 
ment; (3) that there is a possi- 
bility that some of the 
rules and regulations of the Fed- 
eral agencies and some of the ex- 
isting laws on our national statute 
books now operate to bring seri- 
ous inconvenience and _ possible 
real financial detriment to small 
business. 

Ninety-six percent of all busi- 
ness firms in the nation today, ac- 
to Congressman Keogh, 
under the usual definition 
“small business,” and he stated 
that “this committee is genuinely 
interested in learning at first 
hand from small business men 
their 
problems and the obstacles which 
they feel that they must hurdle 
in the next few months or years. 
It wishes to secure this informa- 
tion to study, appraise, and then 


come 


| use as the basis for a comprehen- 





The public always expects cur- 
rent conditions to persist. If the 
day’s communique is ¢<dverse, they 
look for a long war and vice 
versa. Every rise or fall of com- 
modity and security prices gen- 
| erates faith in continued advance 
Thus, many who may 
dissent from my forecast of a 
| strengthening rate of interest will 
| discover, I believe, that their 
| judgment is being unduly swayed 

by present conditions. Remember 
that the habit of pendulums is to 


swing. The one stable thing is— 
change! 





make it well worthwhile to un- 
dertake the job. 

Wherever we face a difficult 
probiem, there are some who offer 
a quick and easy solution. Such 
people urge that the way to co- 
ordinate taxes is to have the na- 
tional government 
collect all taxes and then ‘turn 
part of the revenues cver to the 


impose and) 


states and local communities. I 
cannot think of any quicker or 
easier way to destroy our Ameri- 
can form of government and es- 
tablish in this country a central 
government of unlimited power. 
Above all, let’s not do that! Let’s 
not kill the patient, to cure the 
fever. 


present | 


sive report to the entire House of 
|Representatives to the end that 
| legislation may be passed to cor- 
| rect injustices if that is what is 
| needed.” 

The hearings in New York will 
| be restricted to a discussion of 
| the financial problems of small 
business. This offers an excellent 
opportunity for dealers and repre- 
| sentatives of local Associations to 
present their testimony regarding 
the adverse effects which some 
SEC regulations are having.in the 
financing of small and medium- 
sized businesses. 

There is, for example, the mat- 
ter of the “bid and asked” or “full 
disclosure rule”! We have, from 
time to time, published the’ views 
and comments of economists, 
financial writers, securities deal- 
ers and other specialists concern- 
ing the pernicions effects that this 
and similar drastic regulations 
would have on the present diffi- 
cult problems of financing! small 
business and in finding and fmain- 
taining markets for their sécuri- 
ties. 


All cf the many schemes of 
artificial stimulation through leg- 
islative enactments, or through 
semi- philanthropic subterfuges, 
cannot remedy the situation as 
well as could be done by allowing 
a free marketing mechanism, de- 
veloped in accordance with eco- 
nomic principles and the common 
laws of trade, to assert itself. 
You do not cure a disease brought 
about by opiates, or relieving 
drugs, by merely administering 
additional doses of the same drug. 

Yet, with all the “hallybaloo” 
and the “slobberings” that now 
surround so sick a patient as 
“small business” (particularly in 
the matter of obtaining capital 
with the same ease and with the 
same machinery as “big busi- 
ness”), the prime parties at inter- 
est who can really help it both by 
argument and by action, still re- 
main in the background and keep 
silent. An enlightened | self- 
interest on their part to further 
their own welfare could be well 
and conveniently used to promote 
competitive private enterprise 
and the public good. 
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First Colony Corporation 


This announcement is not an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy 
the securities mentioned herein. The offering is made only by the prospectus, 


Simplicity Pattern Co. Inc. 


60,542 Shares 


512% Cumulative, Convertible Preferred Stock 


(Par value $10) 





Price $10 Per Share 





A copy of the prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned. 


York 5 


Straus & Blosser 
135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3 
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Calendar Of New Security Flotations 












NEW FILINGS 

List of issues whose registration 
statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according to dates 
on which registration statements will 
in normal course become effective, un- 
less accelerated at the discretion of the 
SEC 


MONDAY, APRIL 9 


DEPARTMENT STORES CO. 
March 21 filed a registration statement for 


MAY on 


150,000 shares of $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock (no par). 
Details—-See issue of March 29. 
Underwriters—Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
and Lehman Brothers and associates. 
Offered April 10 at $103.50 per share 
and dividend. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 14 
KENDALL CO. on March 26 filed a 


registration statement for 40,000 shares of 
£4.50 cumulative preferred stock, Series A 
(no par). 

Details—See issue of March 29. 

Offering—-The offering price to the pub- 
lic will be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters — First Boston Corp. is 
named principal underwriter, with names of 
others to be filed by amendment. 


MONTANA-DAKOTA UTILITIES CO. on 
March (26 filed a registration statement 
for $7,500,000 first mortgage bonds 3% 
due April 1, 1965, and $2,500,000 first 
mortgage 2° serial bonds due 1946-53. 

Details—See issue of April 5. 

Offering——Price to the public 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Arrangements to be filed 
by amendment. 


DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL CO. on 
March 26 filed a registration statement 
for 25,000 shares of $4.25 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. 

Details—See issue of April 5. 

Offering—Offering price to public $102.50 
per share. 

Underwriters—Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis 10,000 shares, and Estabrook & Co., 
First Boston Corp., Hornblower & Weeks, 
Lee Higginson Corp., and F. S. Moseley & 
Co., 3,000 shares each. 


BELL & HOWELL CO. on March 26 filed 
a registration statement for 30,000 shares 
of cumulative preferred stock 444% series 
($100 par) and 150,000 shares of common 
(par $10). Common shares are outstand- 
ing and are being sold by six stockholders. 

Details—See issue of April 5. 

Offering—The offering prices of the pre- 
ferred and common stock to the public 
will be filed by amendment. 
-« Underwriters—Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Inc., head the underwriting group, with 
names of others to be filed by amendment. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 15 


WILCOX-GAY CORP. on March 27 filed 
@ registration statement for 198,800 shares 
of common stock (par $1). Of the total 
18,800 shares are issued and outstanding 
and are being sold by Chester M. Wilcox, 
president and treasurer. 

Details—See issue of April 5. 

Offering—tThe offering price will be filed 
by amendment. 

Underwriters—Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., 
Inc., and Carr, Chapin & Co. 


MeQUAY - NORRIS MANUFACTURING 
CO. on March 27 filed a registration state- 
ment for 20,000 shares of 444% cumulative 
preferred stock ($100 par). 

Details—See issue of April 5. 

Offering—Shares are being offered for 
subscription to holders of common stock at 
rate of one share of preferred for each 17 
Shares of common held of record April 10. 
Subscription rights will expire April 23. 
Subscription price will be filed by amend- 
ment, Unsubscribed shares will be pur- 
chased by underwriters and sold to the 
public. 

Underwriters—Shields & Co., is named 
principal underwriter, with names of 
others to be filed by amendment. 


CALIFORNIA WATER & TELEPHONE 
CO. on March 27 filed a registration state- 
ment for 107,000 shares of $1.20 cumula- 
tive preferred (par $25) and 9,672 shares 
common ($25 par). 

Details—See issue of April 5. 

Offering—New preferred will be offered 
for exchange to holders of 100,000 shares 
of 6% cumulative ($25 par) preferred on 
share for share basis. Unexchanged shares 
and the 7,000 additional shares of pre- 
ferred and 9,672 shares of common will be 
offered through underwriters at prices to 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters — Blyth & Co., 
named principal underwriter. 


MONDAY, APRIL 16 


WORK CORP. on March 28 filed a regis- 
tration statement for $4,400,000 first mort- 
gage sinking fund bonds, due April 1, 1960. 


est rate will be filed by amendment, 
e issue of April 5. 
ering—Price to the public will be 


filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Principal underwriters are 
Union Securities Corp. and Stone & Web- 
ster and Blodget, Inc., others to be filed 
by amendment. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 17 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO, on 
29 filed a registration statement for 
shares 5% cumulative preferred 

and 40,000 shares common stock, $1 


will be 


Inc., is 


Par. 
Details—See issue of April 5. 
-—Company is offering to holders 
fof 33,264 shares of preference stock the 
fight to exchange such stock for 24,948 











shares of 5% cumulative preferred stock 
on basis of one share of 5% cumulative 
preferred for 1% shares of preference stock 
and accrued dividends to July 15, 1945. 
Underwriters have agreed to purchase the 
40,000 shares of common stock and such 
of the 54,000 shares of 5% cumulative pre- 
ferred as are not exchanged for outstand 


Underwriters—-Kebbon, McCormick & Co., 
is named principal underwriter, with 
names of others to be filed by amendment. 


March 29 
for 107,923 
All of the 


ELECTROMASTER, INC. on 
filed a registration statement 
shares of common stock, par $1. 


stock is issued and outstanding and is 
owned by Nash-Kelvinator Corp (being 
55.17% of total outstanding stock). 


Details—See issue of April 5. 

Offering—Offering price to the public is 
$8 per share. 

Underwriters—S. R. Livingstone & Co., 
and Mercier, McDowell & Dolphyn, both of 
Detroit. 


UNION TRUSTEED FUNDS, INC., has 
filed a registration statement for 235,533 
shares of capital stock in five funds. 

Address—63 Wall Street, New York City. 

Business—-Investment company. 

Offering—At market. 

Proceeds—For investment. 

Underwriters—Lord, Abbett & Co., 
is named principal underwriter. 


Registration Statement No. 2-5662. Form 
A-l. (3-29-45). 


Inc., 


LEAR, INC., on March 29 filed a regis- 
tration statement for 450,000 common 
shares 50 cents par value. Of the total 
50,000 shares are being sold by the trust 
created by William P. Lear for his children. 

Details—See issue of April 5. 

Offering—Stock will be sold to the pub- 
lic at $5 per share. 

Underwriters—-Kobbe, Gearhart & Co. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18 


HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. on March 30 
filed a registration statement for 43,000 
shares of common stock (no par). 

Details—-See issue of April 5. 

Offering—The offering price to the pub- 
lic will be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Field, Richards & Co., and 
McDonald & Co., both of Cleveland, are 
named principal underwriters, with names 
of others to be filed by amendment. 


WHITE COUNTY WATER CO. on March 
30 filed a registration statement for $276,- 
000 first mortgage 4% refunding bonds. 
Details—See issue of April 5. 
Offering—Price to the public 100. 
Underwriters — Pyramid Life Insurance 
Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


WELLS-GARDNER & CO. on March 30 
filed a registration statement for 160,000 
shares of common stock, par $1. The 
shares are issued and outstanding and are 
being sold for the account of seven stock- 
holders. 

Details—See issue of April 5. 

Offering—Price to the public is $8.25 
per share. 

Underwriters—Paul H. Davis & Co. and 
Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co., Inc., both of 
Chicago, are named principal underwriters. 


NU-ENAMEL CORP. on March 30 filed a 
registration statement for 50,000 shares 
60-cent cumulative dividend convertible 
preferred stock, par $5. 

Details—See issue of April 5. 

Offering—Company is initially offering 
new preferred to holders of its common 
stock for subscription at $10 per share on 
basis of one share of preferred for each 
6% shares of common. Unsubscribed 
shares will be offered to public by under- 
writer at $10 per share. 
Underwriters—Floyd D. Cerf Co. of Chi- 
cago, is named principal underwriter. 


GRAYSON SHOPS, INC. (of California) 
on March 30 filed a registration statement 
for 175,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1), including 75,000 shares to be pur- 
chased upon the exercise of warrants. 
Details—See issue of April 5. ° 
Business—Operates a chain of 26 retail 
shops for the sale at retail of women’s 
ready-to-wear apparel, etc. 

Offering—Price to public will be filed by 
amendment. 


is principal underwriter, with names of 
others to be filed by amendment. 


MUTER CO. on March 30 filed a regis- 
tration statement for 133,000 shares of 
common stock, par $1. Of total 108,000 
shares are being offered to the public, of 
which 18,000 shares are by company and 
90,000 shares by a stockholder. The state- 
ment also covers 25,000 shares upon exer- 
cise of stock purchase warrants entitling 
holder to purchase common stock within 
two years of offering date at $7.50 per 
share. fe 

Details—See issue of April 5. 

Offering—Public offering price of the 
108, ares is $5 per share. 

Underwriters—Hicks & Price, 
is named principal underwriter. 


GEORGIA POWER & LIGHT CO. 
March 30 filed a registration statement for 
$2,000.000 first mortgage bonds series due 

Details—See issue of April 5. 

Offering—Offering price to the public 
will be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—The bonds are to be sold 
under the Commission's competitive bid- 
ding rule and names of underwriters wil 
be filed by amendment. 


WALTHAM WATCH CO. on March 30 
filed a registration statement for $3,881,040 
convertible 5% income debentures subor- 


Chicago, 





dinated) due May 1, 1975 and 244,000 


shares common stock, class B (no par). 
Details—See issue of April 5. 


ing preference stock and offer them to the | 
public at prices to be filed by amendment. 


Underwriters—Emanuel & Co., New York, ; 


on 


outstanding 32,342 shares of 6% 


| Offering—-The securities are being of- 
| fered to stockholders pursuant to a plan 
of recapitalization subject to plan being 
approved by stockholders Holders of! 


presently 


preferred, par $100, would receive for their | 


dividends 
provides 


accumulated 
Plan also 
class A 


shares, with all 
$120 of debentures. 
that each share of 
ceive 10 shares of 
i Share of present class B will be split two 
lfor one. Capitalization after 
tion of the plan would consist of $3,861,040 


|of debentures, convertible into class 

| stock at $25 per share, and 327,737'% 
| shares of class B common stock, which 
| 


would be the sole equity stock. 

Underwriters——-Union Securities Corp. and 
A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., are named prin- 
cipal underwriters, with others to be 
named by amendment. 


EXPRESO AEREO INTER-AMERICANO, 


S. A., on March 30 filed a registration 
statement for 300,000 shares of common 
stock. 

Details—-See issue of April 5. 


Oftering——Price to public is $3 per share 
Underwriters—-Van Alstyne, Noel & Co 
is named principal underwriter. 


LOS ANGELES TRANSIT LINES on 
March 30 filed a registration statement for 
429,200 shares of common stock (par $10). 
All of the shares are outstanding and are 
being optioned to underwriters by American 


City Lines, Inc. 
Details—-See issue of April 5. 
Offering—Offering price to public will 
be filed by amendment. 
Underwriters—-Blyth & Co., Inc.; Bate- 


Alex. Brown & Sons: 
W. C. Langley & Co.; 
Lazard Freres & Co.; Laurence M. Marks 
& Co.; Mason Bros.; Pacific Co. of Cali- 
fornia; Reynolds & Co.; Shuman, Agnew & 
Co.; William R. Staats Co.; Stein Bros. & 
Boyce; Wertheim & Co., and Dean Witter 
& Co. 


man, Eichler & Co.; 
Hill, Richards & Co.; 


LASALLE YELLOWKNIFE GOLD MINES, 
LTD., on March 30 filed a registration 
statement for 314,512 shares, par value $1. 

Details—-See issue of April 5. 

Offering —- Of total registered 200,000 
shares consist of a new series of shares 
and will be sold at $1 per share. There 
ls also included in the registration 114,512 
shares which were sold to United States 
residents prior to registration, and con- 
cerning which an offer of recision is to be 
made. 

Underwriters —- Company proposes 
market its own securities. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 19 


LAKE SUPERIOR DISTRICT POWER 
CO. on March 31 filed a registration state- 
ment for 133,500 shares of common stock, 
par $20. The stock is issued and outstand- 
ing and is owned by North West Utilities 
Co. which will offer the stock for sale at 
competitive bidding. 

Details—See issue of April 5. 

Offering—Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. . 

Underwriters—Names will be filed by 
amendment. 


GENERAL WATERWORKS CORP. on 
March 31 filed a registration statement for 
10,000 shares of 5% preferred stock, cumu- 
lative (par $100). 

Details—See issue of April 5. 

Offering—Price to the public is $100 per 
share. 

Underwriters — Butcher & Sherrerd, 
Phila., Robert Hawkins & Co., Boston, and 
Southern Securities Corp., Little Rock, Ark. 


to 


MILLER-WOHL CO., INC., on March 31 
filed a registration statement for 30,000 
shares 5‘ cumulative convertible preferred 
stock (par $50) and 50,000 shares of com- 
mon (par $1). Of the stock registered 
15,000 shares of preferred and 50,000 shares 
of common are issued and outstanding 
and are being sold by four stockholders. 

Details—See issue of April 5. 

Offering—tThe price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—The principal underwriter 
is Allen & Co. 


AIRCRAFT RADIO CORP. on March 31 
filed a registration statement for 100,000 
shares of common stock, par $1. All of the 
shares are issued and outstanding and are 
being sold for the account of certain stock- 
holders. 

Details—See issue of April 5. 
| Offering—Price to the public will 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—F. Eberstadt & Co. 
principal underwriter. 





be 


is 


H. K. PORTER CO., INC., on March 31 
filed a registration statement for 50,000 
Shares of cumulative preferred stock, 5‘ 
series, $50 par, with non-detachable com- 
mon stock purchase warrants attached, 
and 45,000 shares of common ($5 par). The 
45,000 shares of common are issued and 
outstanding and are being sold by T. M. 
Evans, President. 

Details—See issue of April 5. 

Offering— Offering price to the public 
will be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Blair & Co., Ine., is 
named principal underwriter, with names 
| of others to be filed by amendment. 


MONDAY, APRIL 23 


RALSTON PURINA CO. has filed a reg- 
| istration statement for 100,000 shares of 
preferred stock, series A (par $100). Divi- 
dend rate will be filed by amendment. 


Address—835 South Eighth Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Business—-Processing of animal feeds, 


manufacture and sale of breakfast cereals, 
etc. 

Offering——Price to the public will be filed 
by amendment. 

Pr ater part of net proceeds 
will be used to eliminate or reduce short 
term notes payable to banks and others 
incurred in the carrying of inventories and 
accounts receivable, and for the purchase 





consumma- | 


Bi 


tion of balance to any particular purpose | 
has been made 

Underwriting—-Kidder, Peabody & Co 
and Goldman, Sachs & Co. are named 
principal underwriters 

Registration Statement No. 2-5682. Form 
A-2. (4-4-45). 

TUESDAY, APRIL 24 

ASHLAND OIL & REFINING CO. has 
filed a registration statement for 40,000 
hares of 4% cumulative convertible pre- 
| ferred stock ‘par $100 

Address——-Ashland, Ky 

Business—-Production of crude petroleum 





stock will re- | 
class B and that each | 


of U. S. Government securities. No alloca- 


and manufacture and sale of refined petro- 
leum products, etc. 


Offering—Company offers holders of its | 


common stock rights to subscribe for the 
new preferred at price to be filed by 
amendment at the rate of one share of 
preferred for each 24.1 shares of common 
held. The company also offers, subject to 
the subscription rights -granted to the 
holders of the common, to holders of 
presently outstanding 5‘- cumulative pre- 
ferred the opportunity to exchange their 
shares for the new preferred on share 
for share basis plus a cash payment. Un- 
subscribed and unexchanged shares will be 
sold to underwriters to he offered to the 
public. 
Proceeds 


a 


The net proceeds will be used 


to the extent necessary for the redemption | 


on June 15, 1945, of the 5% 
stock not exchanged and any 
be added to working capital 
Underwriting——-A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., 
Chicago, is named principal underwriter. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5683. Form 
S-1. (4-5-45). 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25 


CONSOLIDATED RETAIL STORES, INC. 
has filed a registration statement for 30,000 
shares of $2.75 cumulative preferred stock 
(no par). 

Address — 712 Chemical 
Olive Street, St. Louis. 

Business—-Operation of women's specialty 
stores, etc. 

Offering—The company is giving to the 
holders of its outstanding 8’. cumulative 
preferred stock, par $100, the right to 
exchange such stock for $2.75 cumulative 
preferred on the basis of 2.30 shares of 
$2.75 cumulative preferred, plus certain 
cash payment by the company, for each 
Share of 8% preferred. Unsubscribed 
shares will be purchased by underwriters 
and offered to the public at $50 per share. 

Purpose—So much as may be required of 
the proceeds will be applied to the redemp- 
tion at $115 per share, plus accrued divi- 
dends, of the 8% cumulative preferred 
stock as shall be unexchanged, and the 
balance added to working capital. 

Underwriting—-Central Republic Co., Inc.; 
Peltason, Tenenbaum Co.; Scherck, Richter 
& Co.; Stix & Co.; G. H. Walker & Co.: 


preferred 
balance will 


721 


3uilding, 


I. M. Simon & Co., and Stein Bros. & 
Boyce. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5684. Form 
A-2. (4-6-45). 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO. has 
filed a registration statement for 300,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock. The 
dividend rate will be filed by amendment. 

Address—-17 Battery Place, New York 
and 79 New Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Business—Operating company engaged in 
practically all branches of the oil business. 

Offering—-The company offers to the 
holders of its 500,000 shares of $4.50 cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock the right 
to exchange such shares for the new pre- 
ferred stock on a share for share basis, 
subject to allocation on a pro rata basis 
if necessary. Such shares as are not ex- 
changed will be sold to underwriters for 
offering to the public. 

Purpose—For exchange of shares. Present 
shares not exchanged will be redeemed at 
$105 per share and accrued dividends, the 
company utilizing treasury funds together 
with proceeds from any sale of preferred 
stock. ¥ 

Underwriting—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and 
Lehman Brothers are principal underwrit- 


ers with names of others to be filed by 
amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5685. Form 
S-1. (4-6-45). 


KOBACKER STORES, INC., has filed a 
registration statement for 55,781 cumula- 
tive preferred shares and 175,000 common 
shares. Of the stock registered 175,000 
common and 15,781 shares of the pre- 
ferred are issued and outstanding and are 
being sold for the account of certain stock- 


holders. Statement also covers 80,000 
common shares issuable upon exercise of 
warrants. 


Address—408 Summit Street, Toledo, O. 


Business--Owns and operates a group of 
nine retail department stores located in 
Ohio and New York and two specialty 
shops located in Toledo, O. 


Offering—The offering price to the pub- 
lic is $25 per share for the preferred and 
$9 per share for the common. 


Proceeds—Company has authorized war- 
rants to purchase 80,000 common shares 
at a price of ten cents per warrant share. 
Of the total, warrants to purchase 40,000 
shares have been sold to J. M. Kobacker, 
president, and warrants to purchase 40,000 
common shares are to be sold to the un- 
derwriters of the common shares at the 
price of 10 cents per warrant share. The 
warrants entitle holder to purchase com- 
mon stock at $9 per share prior to April 
1, 1950. Net proceeds to be received by 
company from sale of 40,000 preferred 
Shares and 80,000 common share stock 
purchase warrants will be used to the ex- 
tent of $623,900 to reimburse the company 
for the cost of redemption of 7’ cumula- 
tive preferred stock and balance will be 
added to working capital. 

Underwriting—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 
is named principal underwriter, with names 
of others to be filed by amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5686. Form 
S-1. (4-6-45). 


THURSDAY, APRIL 26 
NEW YORK POWER & LIGHT CORP. 
| has filed a registration statement for 240,- 
| 000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
|} (par $100) The stock will be offered for 
sale at competitive bidding, with the suc- 
cessful bidder naming the dividend rate. 
Address—-126 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 
| Business—-Public utility 
Offering—-The price to 
filed by amendment 
Purpose—tThe net proceeds from the sale 
| with other company funds will be used to 
| redeem the company's presently outstand- 
ing preferred stock as follows: 144,639 
| Shares of 7‘., $100 par, stock at $115 per 
share, and 96,088 shares of $6 preferred, 
without par value, at $105 per share. The 
cost of redemption, exclusive of accrued 
dividends, is $26,722,725. 
Underwriting—The names of the under- 
writers will be filed by amendment 
Registration Statement No. 2-5687. Form 
S-1. (4-7-45). 


| 


the public will 


| be 


DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 
We present below a list of issues 


whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose’ 


offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknown to aus. 





AMERICAN ENGINEERING CO. on Feb. 
27 filed a registration statement for $3,- 
000,000 5% 15-year sinking fund deben- 
| tures and 200,000 shares of common stock. 
|; Of the stock registered 132,000 shares are 
issued and outstanding and being sold by 
stockholders. 

Details—See issue of March 8. 

Offering—The debentures will be offered 
at 100 and the common stock at $8.50 per 
Share 

Underwriters—-Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 
heads the underwriting group, with the 
names of others to be supplied by amend~ 
ment. 


A. P. W. PRODUCTS CO., INC. on Jan. 
27 filed a registration statement for $2,- 
| 000,000 20-year 5% first mortgage sinking 
fund bonds and 40,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $5). ‘ 


Details—See issue of Feb. 1, 1945. 


Offering—Holders of outstanding $2,- 
000,000 20-year 6% first mortgage sinking 
fund bonds due 1948 are given the privi- 
lege of tendering their bonds for redemp-~ 
tion as of April 1, 1945 at 102% and in- 
terest, or, in the alternative, to assent to an 
extension of the maturity date to April 1, 
1965 and the reduction of interest to 5% 
per annum and to receive in consideration 
for such extension $25. the amount equiva- 
lent to the 242% redemption premium, and 
in addition 20 shares of the company’s 
($5 par) common stock. ~The. extension 
offer will expire at noon Feb. 26, 1945. 
Bonds not tendered for extension will be 
redeemed at 102% and accrued interest to 
April 1, 1945. After the expiration of the 
extension offer, an amount equal to 
unextended 6% bonds are to be offered 
the public by the underwriters at the 
initial offering price of $1,000 ‘‘per unit” 
consisting of $1,000 20-year 5% first mort- 


gage sinking fund bond and 20 shares of 
common stock. ; 
Underwriters — Allen & Co., Bond & 


Goodwin, Inc., E. W. Clucas & Co., R. H. 
Johnson & Co., Schoellkopf, Hutton & 
Pomeroy, Inc., Buckley Brothers, George 
R. Cooley & Co., Inc., Brailsford & Coa., 
and Ferris, Exnicios & Co.. Inc. 


ARKANSAS-MISSOURI POWER CORP. 
on Dec. 4 filed a registration statement 
for $2,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series 
A, 3%%, due Dec. 1, 1974. 


Details—See issue of Dec. 7, 1944. 


Offering—-The bonds will be offered for 
sale at competitive bidding. 


ATLANTIC CO. on March 23 filed a reg- 
istration statement for $10,600,000 5% 
sinking fund debentures, due April 1, 1980, 
and 275,000 shares of common stock (ng 
par). 

Details—See issue of March 29. 


Offering—-Under reorganization and ree 
capitalization plan company is offering te 
the holders of outstanding 6% and 742% 
cumulative preferred stocks the privilege 
of exchanging their shares on the basis of 
$100 par value of stock for $100 par value 
of 5% debentures and one share of com- 
mon stock, and to holders of outstanding 
6% Class A preference stock the privilege 
of exchanging their shares on the basis 
of $50 par value of stock for $50 par value 
of 5% debentures and two shares of come 
{mon stock. The holders of the 6% pre- 
ferred and 6% Class A stock offering their 
stock for exchange shall receive dividends 
on April 1, 1945, at the same rate of 
dividends paid on the stock on Jan. 1, 
1945, but shall receive no dividends there- 
after, the debentures bearing interest from 
such date. Any debentures not issued in 
exchange for stock shall then be offered to 
holders of presently outstanding first 
mortgage 5% sinking fund bonds on the 
basis of $100 par of debentures plus an 
amount to be determined by the company 
not exceeding $3 in cash for each $100 par 
value of bonds exchanged. The 5% sinking 
fund bonds are callable at 103. All of the 
outstanding 5% sinking fund bonds not 
exchanged for debentures -and all of the 
first mortgage 3% serial bonds shall be 
called for redemption. The company con- 
templated that about June 1, 1945, it will 
issue not exceeding $3,400,000 3% notes 
and use the proceeds either for the pur- 
pose of calling all 3% serial bonds and 
the outstanding unexchanged 5% sinking 
fund bonds or to reimburse the company 
for funds previously used for that purpose. 
Any debentures not taken in exchange for 
stocks or bonds may be sold by the com- 
pany at not less than par plus accrued in- 
terest. 


Underwriter—Courts & Co., Atlanta, is 
names as underwriter. 
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AUTOMOBILE DEALERS INSURORS, | 
ENC. on Feb. 19 filed a registration state- 
ment for 4.985 shares of preferred stock | 
and 7,470 shares of Class A common stock. | 

Détails—See issue of Feb. 22. 

Offering—Preferred and Class A common 
stock will be offered only tw factory 
authorized automobile dealers and auto- | 
mobile finance men in blocks of one share 
of preferred and two shares of Class A 
common for $101 per unit. 

Underwriters—None named. 


BENDIX HELICOPTER, INC. on Feb. 2 
filed a registration statement for 1,400,000 
shares of capital stock, par value 50 cents. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 8, 1945. 

Offering—Of shares registered 1,000,000 
are to be offered presently proportionately 
to holders of outstanding stock on basis 
of four additional shares for each five 
shares held at $1.60 per share; 200,000 
shares are reserved to be issued when, as 
and if certain outstanding options are 
exercised, and 200,000 additional shares 
mre reserved to be issued when, as and if 
certain stock option warrants to be issued 
by the corporation to the underwriters are 
exercised. Such shares of stock as are not 
subscribed for by the stockholders will be 
offered to the public by the underwriters 
at $2 per share. 

Underwriters—Kobbe, Gearhart & Co. 
Inc., and Bond & Goodwin, Inc., are named 
principal underwriters. 


BLUEFIELD SUPPLY CO on Feb. 16 filed 
@ registration statement for 4,990 shares 
of common stock, par $100. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 22. 

Offering—The offering price $100 per 
share. New common is being offered to 
present stockholders on a pro rata basis of 
their holdings as of March 15, 1945. 

Underwriters—None named. 


CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT CO. on 
March 16 filed a registration statement for 
156,158 shares of $5 preferred stock (no 
par). 

Details—See issue of March 22. 

Offering — The 156,158 shares 
preferred stock are to be offered, 
for share in exchange for not more 
than 90% of the 93,553 shares of $7 
preferred and 79,955 shares of $6 preferred 
now outstanding. All presently outstand- 
ing $7 and $6 preferred will be retired 
either by exchange or by redemption at 
$110 per share plus dividends to date of 
redemption. Company proposes to make 
a cash adjustment which, together with 
dividends receivable on the $5 preferred 
stock, will give each stockholder who exer- 
cises the exchange privilege a dividend at 
rate of $7 per share per annum or $6 per 
share per annum, respectively, up to re- 
spectively up to the redemption date of 
these stocks. 

Kirchofer & Arnold and R. S. Dickson 
& Co., Inc. are dealer managers. 


of $5 
share 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS ELECTRIC & GAS 
©O. on March 20 filed a registration state- 
ment for $14,000,000 first mortgage bonds 
due Feb. 1, 1975, and 30,000 shares of 
preferred stock, Series A (par $100). 

Details—-See issue of March 29. 

Underwriters—-The bonds and preferred 
stock will be offered for sale at competi- 
tive bidding and the names will be filed 
by amendment. The successful bidders will 
Mame the interest rate on the bonds and 
the dividend rate on the preferred stock. 


CENTRAL OHIO LIGHT & POWER CO. 
on Dec. 28 filed a registration statement 
for 11,972 shares of preferred stock, cumu- 
“fative ($100 par). The dividend rate will 
be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 4, 1945. 

Offering—Company proposes to invite 
Proposals for services to be rendered to 
it in obtaining acceptances of the exchange 
offer of new preferred stock for old pre- 
ferred and for the purchase from it of 
euch of the 11,972 shares as are not ex- 
changed pursuant to the exchange offer. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS on March 22 
filed a registration statement for 50,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock (par 
$100), and an indeterminate number of 
common shares (par $5). The dividend 
rate on the preferred stock will be filed 
by amendment. The common shares are 
to be sold for the account of certain stock- 
holders. 

Details—See issue of March 29. 

Underwriters—-Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Inc. and Lazard Freres & Co., with names 
of others to be filed by amendment. 


DIANA STORES CORP. on Feb. 5 filed 
@ registration statement for 40,000 com- 
mon stock purchase warrants and 40,000 
shares of common stock par value $1 per 
share, issuable pursuant to these warrants. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 15, 1945. 

Offering—+0,000 shares of common stock 
@re issued and outstanding and are not 
offered for account of company. Company 
is offering 40,000 shares of common is- 
suable upon the exercise of the stock 
Purchase warrants and the payment of $7 
per share. 

Underwriters—Not named. 


THE HUB, HENRY C. LYTTON & CO. 
On March 15 filed a registration statement 
for 130,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Of the total 30,000 shares are being 
etfered by certain stockholders. 

Details—See issue of March 22. 

Offering—The offering price to the pub- 
lic will be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—The principal underwriter 
is Allen & Co., with names of others to 
be filed by amendment. 


HYTRON RADIO & ELECTRONICS 
CORP. on March 16 filed a registration 
statement for 225,000 shares of common 
stock, par $1. Of total, 25,000 shares are 
issued and outstanding and being sold for 
certain stockholders. 

Details—See issue of March 22. 


Offering—Price to the public $5 per 
share. 


Underwriters—-Herrick, Waddell & Co., 


|} demption 





with names of others to be filed by amend- 
ment. 


Underwriters—None named. | 
date of these stocks. 

NEWCOR MINING & REFINING, LTD., 
on March 10 filed a registration statement 
for 500,000 shares of common stock without 


| par value. | 


Details—See issue of March 15. 

Offering—Price to the public is $1 per | 
share. } 

Underwriters — Tellier & Co. 
principal underwriter. 


is named 


NEW YORK POWER & LIGHT CO. on 
March 17 filed a registration statement for 
$50,000,000 first mortgage bonds due March 
1, 1975. Interest rate will be filed by 
amendment. 

Details—See 

Issue Awarded—-Awarded 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc 
on bid of 101.80 for a 2%4 


issue of March 22. 

April 10 to 
and associates 
coupon. 


OAK MANUFACTURING CO. on March 
19 filed a registration statement for $1,- 
000,000 ten year 5% sinking fund deben- 
tures due April 1, 1955, and 350,000 shares 
common stock, par $1. Of the stock, 300,- 
000 shares are issued and outstanding and 
being sold by certain stockholders. 

Details—See issue of March 22. 

Offering—The offering price of the de- 
bentures to the public is 100 and of the 
common stock $10 per share. 

Underwriters—Paul H. Davis & Co., is 
named principal underwriter, with names 
of others to be filed by amendment. 


OLD STAR DISTILLING CORP. on Aug. 
14, 1944 filed a registration statement for 
5,000 shares of $100 preferred stock, non- 
sumulative and non-participating. Price 
70 public will be $110 per share. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 24, 1944. 

Underwriters—No underwriter named. 

Withdrawal — Request for withdrawal 
filed March 30. 


REEVES-ELY LABORATORIES, INC., 
(formerly Reeves Sound Laboratories, Inc.) 
on March 23 filed a registration statement 
for 550,000 shares of 30-cent cumulative 
convertible preference stock ($4 par). 

Details—-See issue of March 29. 

Offering-—The offering price to the pub- 
lic will be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—H. M. Byllesby & Co.. 
heads the underwriting group, with names 
of others to be supplied by amendment. 


ST. JOSEPH LIGHT & POWER CO. on 
Feb. 28 filed a registration statement for 
13,056. shares of Class A 5% cumulative 
preferred stock, par $100. 

Details—See issue of March 8. 

Offering—-The company is offering 13,056 
shares of its Class A 5% preferred shares 
in conversion share for share of the out- 
standing 5% cumulative preferred shares 
held by others than Cities Service Power 
& Light Co. 

Underwriters—The company has retained 
Estabrook & Co., G. H. Walker & Co. and 
Prescott, Wright, Snider Co. as exchange 
agents to secure and procure consents of 
preferred shareholders to the conversion. 

The company also proposes to refund the 
$4,806,000 first mortgage bonds, 4%2% 
series due 1947 and to reduce the aggre- 
gate principal amount of its indebtedness 
to $3,750,000 by redeeming the outstanding 
bonds and issuing $3,750,000 of new bonds. 
The bonds will be sold at competitive bid- 
ding. 


SOUTHWESTERN INVESTMENT CO. on 
March 12 filed a registration statement 
for 12.500 shares preferred stock, con- 
vertible, no par, non-participating with 
cumulative dividend rights of $1 per share 
per annum, and 60,000 shares of common, 
no par. Of the latter 20,000 shares is to 
be reserved to meet conversion require- 
ments of the preferred. 

Details—See issue of March 15. 

Offering—-Holders of the $1.20 preferred 
stock have been given the option to ex- 
change their stock on a share for share 
basis for the $1 preferred stock. Any of 
the $1 preferred not issued in exchange 
will be offered to the public at $20 per 
share. Corporation also is offering 11,822 
authorized but unissued shares of common 
at $12.50 per share. 

Underwriters—None named. 


TEXAS ELECTRIC SERVICE CO. on 
March 2 filed a registration statement for 
$18,000,000 first mortgage bonds series due 
1975 and 68,875 shares ef preferred stock. 
par $100. The interest rate on bonds and 
dividend rate on preferred stock will be 
filed by amendment. 

Details—-See issue of March 8. 

Offering—The company is offering to 
exchange the new preferred stock for out- 
standing $6 preferred stock on a share for 
share basis plus an amount in cash equal 
to the difference between $110 and the 
public offering price of the new preferred 
stock. The bonds and unexchanged shares 
will be sold at competitive bidding, with 
the price to the public to be filed by 
amendment. 


Underwriters—The names 
by amendment. 


will be filed 


UNIVERSAL CAMERA CORP. on March 
19 filed a registration statement for 663,- 
500 shares Class A common stock, par 
value one cent a share, with Class A com- 
mon stock purchase warrants. Of the total 
530,500 are issued and outstanding and 
are being sold by certain stockholders. 


Details—See issue of March 29. 


Offering—The initial offering price is $5 
per share. Of the 133,000 shares being 
offered for account of company, 20,000 are 
to be offered to employees at $4.25 per 
share. Shares not subscribed for by em- 
ployees will be sold to public through un- 
derwriters along with the rest of the public 
offering. For every ten shares of common 
stock bought, purchasers, other than em- 
ployees, will receive warrants to subscribe 
to one share of common stock, at $5 per 
share, on or before Dec. 31, 1948. Em- 
ployees will receive such warrants for each 
five shares of common stock purchased. 


Underwriters — Floyd D. Cerf Co. 
named principal underwriter, 


is 





OUR 


REPORTER’S 
REPORT 


There is no longer any sidestep- 
ping the fact that the top-grade 
public utility bond market is quite 
definitely established on a 2.63 to 
2.70% yield basis as far as the in- 
vestor is concerned. 


If the latter had any doubt on 
that score such ideas must have 
given way under the impetus of 
conditions surrounding the sev- 
eral large offerings brought out 
this week. 

Thus, the three largest issues, all 
recognized as quality paper, were 
bid in by bankers for resale to the 
public at 2°4%s with the price to 
the companies in all three in- 
stances being well above par. 

The Treasury’s revelation of de- 
tails of the new issues comprising 
its Seventh War Loan Drive, 
starting about a month hence, 
what with lengthening of maturi- 
ties and shaving of coupon rates 
lent further confirmation if that 
was needed. 


It has been argued by bank- 
ers that subsequent issues have 
served to sell earlier emissions 
which have tended to be a little 
Slow because of the fact that the 
market has been, admittedly, in 
a transition stage. 

Accordingly, it is not surprising 
to find that Pacific Gas & Electric 
3s, brought out at 107% to yield 
about 2.66% a fortnight ago, felt 
the stimulus afforded by the for- 
ward thrust of the 234% coupon. 
Marked pickup in inquiry for this 
big issue was reported through the 
first half of the week finding re- 
flection in quotations for the 
bonds. 


Slow on 2.63% Yield 


Judging by discussion in dealer 
circles there was no concerted 
rush for the $50,000,000 of New 
York Power & Light Corp. 2%s 
slated for public offering at 102% 
to yield about 2.63% to the buyer. 


Even though this issue was 
top quality and priced in line 
with similar issues outstanding, 
it was apparent that the in- 
vestor, institutional included, 
has not yet become accustomed 
to these sparse returns. 


But there was no tendency to 
question the ultimate placing of 
the bonds. Rather it was recog- 
nized as merely a matter of wait- 
ing for investors to become ac- 
climated to new conditions that 
prevail. 


Two Others Move 


Ohio Edison Co.’s $26,089,000 of 
new first mortgage 2°4% bonds, 
maturing in 30 years, moved with 


UNIVIS LENS CO. on March 12 filed a 
registration statement for 42,702 common 
shares, (par 50 cents). Of the total 12,000 
shares are being sold by the company and 
30,702 shares are issued and being sold by 
stockholders. 

Details—-See issue of March 22. 

Offering—The price to the public is $6.50 
per share. 

Underwriters — Allen & Co. 
principal underwriter. 


is named 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC & POWER CO. 
on March 23 filed a registration statement 
for $33,000,000 first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds Series E due March 1, 1975. 

Amount of Offering Increased—In an 
amendment filed March 26 company in- 
creased amount to be offered to $59,- 
000,000. The interest rate will be filed by 
amendment. 

Details—-See issue of March 29. 

Underwriters—The bonds will be sold at 
competitive sale and the names of the 
underwriters filed by amendment. 


WEST VIRGINIA WATER SERVICE CO. 
on March 5 filed a registration statement 
for 14,000 shares of $4.50 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 100,000 shares of common. 
The preferred stock only represents a new 
issue. 

Details—See issue of March 15. 


Offering—Company will sell preferred 
stock to the underwriters who will offer 
same to holders of present $6 cumulative 
preferred at $104 per share. Any stock 
not subscribed by the stockholders will be 
offered to the public at $104 a share. 

Offering price of common stock to the 
public will be $13.50 per share. 


Underwriting—Allen & Co. and Shea & 
Co. 





at 101 to yield an indicated cur- 
rent return of about 2.72%. 


Three banking groups, all 
bidding for this issue set a 254% 
coupon and their tenders were 
extremely close ranging from a 
low of 100.17 to the winning 
price of 100.279. 


Thus while investors may not 
yet be thoroughly aware of the 
basic change in market conditions, 
it appears that investment bank- 
ers are fully cognizant of what 
has taken place. 


Central Vermont Public Serv- 
ice Co.’s $6,967,000 of first mort- 
gage 234s also moved well when 
Offered at 1011% to yield about 
2.70% currently. 


Reading Issue Bids Today 


The Reading Co. is scheduled to 
open bids today on its offering of 
$84,000,000 first and refunders 
maturing in 1995. At least two 
banking groups are expected to be 
in the running for this financing 
which will provide funds for re- 
demption of approximately the 
same total of outstanding liens 
carrying 4 to 5% coupons, and 
guesses range from a 3.05 to 3.20% 
basis. 

If this enormous refinancing 
goes through without a hitch it 
will serve to make the current 
week one of the largest to date 
this year from a standpoint of 
volume involved. 


It would bring to approximately 
$167,000,000 the total of new is- 
sues reaching market in the pe- 
riod. 


Little New Money Involved 


A recapitulation of the financ- 
ing operations carried through by 
the electric and gas utilities last 
year reveals that the total ap- 
proximated $1,018,227,600, accord- 
ing to Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane in a comprehensive 
booklet just released. 

And here is one of the basic rea- 
sons back of the steady decline in 
coupons and yields on debts of 
such companies. Their financing 
operations involved only $15,586,- 
920 in new money operations. The 
balance was refinancing. 

Such new capital as has been 
needed has been provided almost 
wholly from earnings plowed 
back into their properties. 

hh 


The Increasing Load 


(Continued from page 1599) 
“reasonable ground to _ believe” 
and what constitutes “a reason- 
able investigation.” 

When we bear in mind that any 
salesmen in the industry who 
have an unsavory background, 
would be loathe to disclose the 
fact upon mere inquiry by their 
employers, the difficulty of the 
job appears in its true perspec- 
tive. 

What standards of reasonable- 
ness has the Commission set in 
connection with these amend- 
ments? If it has not set any 
standards of reasonableness as 
yet, does it intend to do so? Must 
a dealer and broker examine 
court records and conduct a 
search of every court in the State 
or in the country? To what ex- 
pense can he reasonably be sub- 
jected to determine the accuracy 
of the answer that he receives? 

Is it sufficient for the dealer or 
the broker merely to ask his 
salesman the requisite questions. 
If it is not sufficient, how much 
further is it expected that he 
must go? 

The securities field seems to be 
getting the one-two punch. While 
the Commission and the National 
Association of Securities Dealers 
on the one hand are doing all they 
possibly can to limit spreads, on 
the other hand, the Commission 
itself is making the cost of doing 
business much higher by passing 
regulations and _ interpretations 
which shackle the industry. 

The prospect is not ar inviting 
one. 

The securities field is long suf- 
fering. 





Halsey, Stuart Group 
Offer $50,000,000 


N. Y. Power Bond issue 


An underwriting group headed 
by Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., is 
offering today $50,000,000. New 
York Power & Light Corp. first 
mortgage bonds 2%°4% series, due 
1975, at 1024%2% and accrued in- 
terest from March 1, 1945. 

The company will use the net 
proceeds from the sale of the 
bonds, together with $5,000,000 
proposed to be received from the 
sale to Niagara Hudson Power 
Corp. of additional common stock, 
plus other funds, toward the re- 
demption on or about next May 18 
of $55,000,000 first mortgage 334% 
bonds due 1964. 

Operating revenues of New 
York Power & Light and of Hud- 
son Valley Fuel Corp., which was 
merged into the former last Feb. 
16, after eliminating intercom- 
pany transactions, were $32,086,- 
080 for 1944, compared with $30,- 
964,931 in 1943. Gross income be- 
fore interest and other income de- 
ductions was $7,108,633 last year 
and $6,936,616 in 1943. 

New York Power &, Light 
agrees to pay, as a debt retire- 
ment and improvement fund for 
the 1975 series bonds on or be- 
fore each June 1 from 1946 
through 1974, a sum equal to 1% 
of the total principal amount. is- 
sued and outstanding at any prior 
time. The bonds may be redeemed 
in whole or in part at regular re- 
demption prices that begin at 
1054%2%, and are redeemable, in 
part, through operation of the 
debt retirement and improvement 
fund, at special redemption. prices 
beginning at 104%. 

Outstanding securities of the 
company as of the end of 1944, 
and adjusted to reflect the pres- 
ent financing and the authoriza- 
tion and sale of 50,000 additional 
shares of common stock will con- 
sist of the new bonds; 144,639 
shares of 7% preferred stock; 96,- 
088 shares of $6 preferred, and 1,- 
300,000 shares of common stock. 


Corning Glass Stocks 
Ready for Public 


With a dividend rate of 34% 
established for its new issue of 
50,000 shares of $100 par value 
preferred stock by an amendment 
to the registration statement filed 
April 11, Corning Glass Works 
sets a new high level for the pre- 
ferred stock market. Records in- 
dicate that this is the lowest 
dividend rate carried by any pre- 
ferred stock which has even been 
publicly distributed in the United 
States. 

The amendments filed with the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion also show that 412,340 shares 
of Corning Glass Works common, 
representing stock which has been 
closely held, are to be distributed 
to the public along with the new 
preferred shares. 

Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., 
and Lazard Freres & Co. will head 
the underwriting groups handling 
these offerings. 


Chapple Opens in L. A. 


(Special to THe FINaNctaAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—John 
W. Chapple is engaging in an in- 
vestment business from offices at 
609 South Grand Avenue. Mr. 
Chapple has recently been con- 
tract renegotiator for the U. S. 
Army Air Fores. 


Myron C. Taylor Has 
Audience With Pope 


President Roosevelt’s special 
envoy to the Vatican, Myron C. 
Taylor, on April 5 had a 45-min- 
ute private talk with the Pope. 
The subject of the discussion was 
not made public. 
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“Qur Reporter on Governments 
By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The scramble to purchase the taxable issues eligible for com- 
mercial banks took place with renewed vigor following the announce- 
ment by the Treasury of the maturity dates of the drive issues... . 
As a result the medium and intermediate term 2’s made new all time 
highs. . . 


A good demand was in evidence for the taxable 21's and 
the restricted issues with improvement also being registered in 
the partially exempts to bring them in line with the new prices 
that were being made by the non-exempt obligations... . 


While there is no question about the basic fundamental of low 
money rates, the sharp rise in the price of government securities, has 
caused considerable discussion about the technical position of the mar- 
ket. The big question is whether or not it is stilla one-way street on the 
upside or will there be some downward adjustment from present 
levels. ... 


MARKET STRENGTH 

One of the principal factors contributing to the recent strength 
in the market is the changed method of financing used by the Treas- 
ury in the Seventh War Loan. ... The government in the past always 
offered substantial amounts of intermediate term obligations, that 
they knew would eventually find their way into the commercial 
banks. ... The insurance companies and savings banks bought these 
issues, held them for a short time, took profits, as they sold them, 
to the commercial banks, and then bought the long 2'%’s at a slight 
premium... . 


In most cases such buying was done under the profits realized 
from the sale of the medium and intermediate term issues... . 


The commercial banks were not too much concerned about ob- 
taining government obligations offered directly in the drives and 
were in no great rush to buy outstanding securities during the drive 
since they knew they could get plenty of bonds at the close of the 
drive at about % point up.... 


COMMERCIAL BANKS 

This time the Treasury has offered the 112% issue only to in- 
dividuals and commercial banks with saving deposits, the latter in- 
stitutions to a limited extent, which means that the amount of the 
1%4’s to be outstanding will be small and the commercial banks know 
this. . . . This type of financing has created a great shortage of the 
securities that the commercial banks can buy, and at the same time 
an artificial demand for the medium and intermediate term obliga- 
tions among these institutions. . . . Likewise the portfolio turnover 
by savings banks and insurance companies will not take place this 
time as in the past, which will lessen the supply of bonds that 
usually come into the market... . 


The Treasury now considers sales of outstanding bonds by 
these institutiexs to ke a serious mistake and it will not be done, 
although many of these institutions would like to take profits 
but are scared to do it.... 


This shortage of the medium and intermediate term issues, with 
not too heavy buying, has run up sharply the prices of all the tax- 
able obligations. ... 


TREASURY NEEDS 

The Treasury wants to raise $14 billions in this drive, but will 
need more than that, because expenses are still large and the deficit 
so far in this fiscal year is greater than that of a year ago. ... This 
poses the question: Can the Treasury sell all these bonds to ultimate 
investors, without bank credit? ...It has never been done in the 
past, with substantial amounts of bank credit being used in the last 
three drives. . . . Assuming that the Treasury shoots for only $14 
billions and no more, can this be raised among ultimate investors? . . 
There is considerable support for the opinion that not more than 
$10 billions will be forthcoming from this source. . . . This would 
still leave about $4 billions to be raised and where will the Treasury 
get it? ...It is believed by many that the solution of this problem 
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will give the clue to the future trend of the government bond mar- 
ket.... What can the Treasury do under such conditions? 


Pe eee 


It was pointed out that the Treasury could drop a hint to the 
insurance companies and savings banks that they would have no 
objections if these institutions sold some of their 2s and used 
the proceeds to buy the new 24s and 2s. ... This would bring 
in between $3 billions and $4 billions of 2s which would be taken 
by the commercial banks... . 


The 2% bonds would go down from these levels under such a 
development. . . . This could be called a normal portfolio adjust- 
ment to meet the new conditions. . . It is believed that the savings 
banks and insurance companies will not be able to buy as many bonds 
in this drive, as they have in the past if they are not allowed to sell 
some of their present holdings... . 


ALTERNATIVE COURSE 


Another alternative open to the government would be to offer 
to the commercial banks, the 142% bond due Dec. 15, 1950, and this 
would easily raise $4 billions with the Treasury still strictly enforc- 
ing the no-trading policy for the insurance companies and savings 
banks. ... The commercial banks in most cases would rather have 
a 54-year 14%% security at 100, than a 7 to 9-year 2% at 102 22/32 
to yield 1.62%... . Such a move would possibly effect the price of 
the outstanding taxable 2s.... 


The Treasury could strictly adhere to the present financing pat- 
tern of offering no bonds to the commercial banks and still not allow 
the insurance companies and savings banks to sell any of their se- 
curities. ... Near the end of the drive $4 billions to $5 billions of 
¥% certificates of indebtedness could be offered to the commercial 
banks. . 


This would no doubt result in a great demand for 
the outstanding 2s and 214s, that would be eligible for purchase 
by the commercial banks, and higher prices than those registered 
thus far, would be made... . 


Such a development as this would probably mean that the Treas- 
ury is through offering any medium, intermediate or long term 
obligations to the commercial banks. . . . These institutions would 
keep the 2s and 2\%s they now hold and would be buyers of the 
outstanding 2s and 22s even if they had to sell a large part of these 
certificates to Federal at the end of the drive, and Federal would 
probably be as full of certificates in the future as they are now 
of bills. . . 


This would result in a larger floating debt, which would 
mean that the short term rate would probably move up as the 
medium, intermediate and long term rate moves down... . 

This would be a way to cut the debt service, and bank earnings 
at the same time, since the trend of bank earnings seem to be a 
point of great concern to the Federal Authorities. . . If such a 
method of financing were to be adopted it would mean that control 
of the money market by the government would have to be perpetual 
due to the larger floating debt. 
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The Financial Situation 


“T thought it necessary, though at the hazard of being 
tedious, to examine at full length this popular notion that 
wealth consists in money, or in gold and silver. Money in 
common language, as I have already observed, frequently 
signifies wealth, and this ambiguity of expression has ren- 
dered this popular notion so familiar to us that even they 
who are convinced of its absurdity are very apt to forget 
their own principles, and in the course of their reasonings to 
take it for granted as a certain and undeniable truth. Some 
of the best English writers upon commerce set out with ob- 
serving that the wealth of a country consists, not in its gold 
and silver only, but in its lands, houses, and consumable 
goods of all kinds. In the course of their reasonings, how- 
ever, the lands, houses and consumable goods seem to slip 


out of their memory, and the strain of their argument fre- | 
quently supposes that all wealth consists in gold and silver, | 
and that to multiply those metals is the great object of | 


naticnal industry and commerce.” 


These lines were published in the fateful year of 1776) 
by none other than Adam Smith, until a very short time ago | 


almost universally regarded as the ‘‘father”’ of sound economic 
thinking. 


ever were but also as urgently in need of close attention. 


“Wartime” Savings 


For two or three years economists, and others who | 
regard themselves as such, have been having much to say | 
about “wartime savings” in this country. There is a rather | 


well fixed pattern of discussion of this subject. First, the 


attention of the public is called to the huge volume of such | 


“savings” now accumulated and still accumulating. Then 


the question is raised as to whether the holders of these | 


(Continued on page 1636) 


Reciprocal Trade Pacts Renewals 


By CHARLES P. TAFT* 
Special Assistant to Wm. L. Clayton, Assistant Secretary of State 





State Department Economi: Pleads for Extension of the Hull Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements, With the 50% Additional Tarifl Reduction Authority. 
Says We Must Have More Imports to Permit Devastated Countries to 
Restore Their Balance of Payments. Holds Renewal of Trade Pacts 
Ranks in Importance With Bretton Woods & Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 


Within the last two weeks the bill for the renewal of the Hull 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act has been introduced into the House 
of Represen- — net 


It would require but little change in the words | 
to make these sentences not only as pertinent today as they | 


tatives by 
Representa- 
tive Dough- 
ton. It must 
be acted on 
before June 
12th, or the 
existing auth- 
ority lapses. 

It provides 
for an in- 
crease in the 
original auth- 
ority granted 
in 1934, and 
renewed in 
1937, 1940 and 
1943, without 
change. Tariff 
rates by this 
new bill could 
be reduced by 50% of what they 
were on Jan. 1, 1945. 


Charles P. Taft 


Although the Reciprocal Trade | 


Agreements program has_ the 
overwhelming support of every 
section of American opinion, the 

*An address by Mr. Taft before 
the Minnesota United Nations 
Committee and Civic and Com- 
merce Association of Minneapolis, 
March 30, 1945. 


| opposition is vigorous and deter- 
, mined, and it is most essential for 


the supporters of sound commer- | 


cial policy and international peace 
_to rally for what promises to be a 
|real fight. 

| It is true that the efforts of the 
| United Nations group are concen- 
| trated on the active support of the 
| Dumbarton Oaks Proposals at San 
| Francisco, 
| Woods agreements 


_newal is an essential, perhaps the 


'most essential, part of the eco- | 


nomic program without which the 


new world organizations would | 
start its life vitally handicapped. | 
Those actively interested in San | 


_ Francisco results should therefore 
pick up the Trade Agreements 
fight. 

The 50% additional authority is 
essential to lay any basis for prog- 
ress out of the devastating eco- 
nomic conditions that will exist 
when the German war is liqui- 
dated. The wise use of this auth- 
crity in such a way as not to dis- 
rupt American employment and 
industry is pledged by the past 
record of the Trade Agreements 

(Continued on page 1643) 


and of the Bretton | 
in Congress. | 
But the Trade Agreements re- | 


International Economic Collaboration Essential 


By HON. EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR.* 


Secretary of State 


Mr. Stettinius Stresses the Importance of Promoting Economic Welfare Throughout 
the World and Removal of the Political, Econcmic and Social Causes of War as a 


Means of Assuring Future Peace. 


Points to the Creation of an Economic and Social 


/Council in the Dumbarton Oaks Plan as a Move to That End. Asserts We Must 
“Match Our Need for Full Production With World’s Need for Our Products to Reach 


and Maintain a Higher Level of International Trade.” 


Praises Work of UNRRA and 


| Endorses Bretton Woods Proposals. Calls for Tariffs Elimination. 


We are fighting this war in order that all Americans may gain 
the opportunity to live securely and in peace. 


I say opportunity— 





for victory in 


le , icininie . itself, as we 
: : all know but 
sometimes 
forget, will 
not be enough. 
Victory is the 
essential con- 
dition of our 
success, 
not the assur- 
ance of it. 
The foreign 
policy of the 
United 
is directed 
toward pro- 
viding that 
assurance —in 
combination 
with domestic 
policy. Our 
objective in all our relations with 
other nations is to prevent aggres- 
sion abroad from again disturbing 
the peace of the United States and 
to develop those conditions of in- 
*An address by Mr. Stettinius 
oefore the Council of Foreign Re- 


| E. R. Stettinius, Jr. 


iations at Chicago, April 4, 1945. | 
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but | 


States | 


| ternational life that will make it 
possible to maintain high levels 
of productive employment and 
farm income and steadily rising 
standards of living for all the 
American people. 

This is a tremendous undertak- 
ing. We face difficulties and 
dangers whose magnitude it is 
hardly possible to over-estimate. 
Idealism and good intentions will 
not be sufficient. Our only chance 
of success is to face squarely the 
realities and to pursue a course 
of action firmly based upon these 
realities. Without bold, realistic 
and effective action it will not be 
possible to prevent this war from 
being followed by economic col- 
lapse and economic anarchy far 
more disastrous than the depres- 
sion of 1929; nor will it be pos- 
sible to prevent another war from 
bringing bitter sorrow and suffer- 
ing to every American home. 

Of one reality I believe the 
great majority of the people of 
| the United States are now wholly 
convinced, and I do not believe 





* — 


the people of the Middle West are 
any different in this matter from 
people in other parts of the coun- 
try. After two World Wars and 
a terrible world-wide depression, 
all within the space of twenty- 
five years, we are convinced that 
political isolationism and _ eco- 
nomic nationalism are _ uttterly 
unrealistic and can only lead on 
to complete disaster for our coun- 
try and for the world. 

So our foreign policy is based 
upon the hard facts that if we 
are to prevent the disaster of an- 
other war for the United States 
we must find the means to act 
effectively with other nations to 
prevent aggression anywhere in 
the world; that we cannot have 
prosperity in the United States, if 
the rest of the world is sunk in 
depression and poverty. 

In other words, since we live in 
a world where every nation has 
become virtually our next-door 
neighbor, we cannot achieve our 
objectives alone, but only in the 
close cooperation that neighbors in 
any American town are accus- 

(Continued on page 1640) 
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From Washington 
| Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 
Woe be it to those American interests that are adversely affected 


by trade treaties that are being negotiated these days because our 
Senate is in a mood to cooperate with the world. It has been propa- 
| gandized to the effect that the American people, and particularly 
| the Senate, are on trial before the world. It has been told, until 
it is blue in the face, that its record on world cooperation is very 


eo 


ad 





bad and it 
must now go 
loverboard in 
'showing that 
it has re- 
formed. 

Notwith- 
standing that i 
we have sent | Us 
millions of our 
sons’ abroad, 
with nearly a 
million of 
them either 
killed, missing 
or wounded, 
and notwith- 
standing that 
we have given 
so freely of 
our national 
substance that 
we will feel the effects of it for 
50 or 100 years, the world is still 
in doubt, we are told, about 
whether we are really in a ccop- 
erative mood. It is truly amazing. 
It is doubtful if any people in all 
'the world were ever given such 
‘an inferiority complex about 
| world relations. 





Carlisle Bargeron 





| No country owes us anything in 


the way of gratitude or even 
thanks, our own leaders tell us. 


‘We are the ones to be grateful for 
having been saved by other na- 
tions. 

It is in this inspired atmosphere 
that the State Department is ne- 


; |gotiating routine trade treaties 


and the atmosphere which it in 
turn is presenting them to the 
Senate. 

These routine treaties have no 
‘relation to Dumbarton Oaks, San 
|Francisco, Yalta or any of the 
other milestones of civilization’s 
progress. They are just plain com- 
mercial treaties which nations 
have been negotiating since time 
immemorial and will continue to 
; do in spite of the outcome of the 
overall peace conferences. But the 
State Department and the Admin- 
istration propagandists as a whole 
insist they are all tied up: to de- 
feat or even straighten out the 
defects of any one of these com- 
mercial pacts is to jeopardize the 
peace structure. To question one 
of these pacts signifies to a sus- 
picious world that we really 
haven’t become world-minded at 
all, 


Several months ago the Anglo- 
American oil pact was sent to the 
(Continued on page 1642) 
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“Implementing’’ Emotions 


“Reports from the battlefields of Europe make 
it clear that the days of the Nazi tyranny are num- 


bered. 


tensive prosecution of the Japanese wer. 


There will remain the grim necessity of in- 


With 


that nothing must interfere. 


“Yet military victories 


will be hollow, empty of 


meaning, if we fail in rebuilding a peace-time econ- 
omy far stronger and more productive than we have 


had before. 


In a shattered world, our nation’s suc- 


cess or failure in post-war readjustment may well 
determine whether the world can achieve a stable 


peace and security. 


“If we, with vast resources and undamaged in- 
dustrial facilities, can provide full employment in 
the United States for all those willing and able to 
work, we can fulfil! our economic commitments in 
supplies and machinery to other nations for their 


reconstruction. 


We will then be able to carry out 


the responsibilities that lie in the proposals devel- 
oped in international conferences at Hot Springs, 
Dumbarton Oaks, and Bretton Woods. 

“By magnificent cooperation of industry, labor 
and farmers on the home front we have achieved 


unprecedentedly high levels of wartime produc- 
tion, income and employment. 


National solvency 


itself demands the maintenance of those high levels 
of production, income and employment in the re- 
conversion period and into the peacetime economy. 
The nation has demonsirated that we can do this for 


war. 


We can and must do it for peace. 


In achiev- 


ing it, the aspirations of the people of this nation 
and of the world will find their fulfillment.” 
O. Max Gardner, Chairman of the War Mobiliza- 


tion and Reconversion Advisory Board, 


President. 
Such emotional — 


and meaningless — 


to the 


outbursts 


are, we suppose, to be expected at junctions such as 


the present. 


What troubles us is that we insist upon “imple- 
menting” these outbursts with equal disregard of 


the realities. 





Post-War Reconversion Plan for U. S. 
Submitted by OWM Chairman-——Lauded by FDR 


The White House has made pubilc an exchange of correspondence | 


between President Roosevelt and O. Max Gardner, Chairman of the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Advisory Board, advises to the| come which. properly distributed. 


Wew York “Times” from Washington, on April 7, 


state. 


} mine 


fo11f41) 
; LUitdhi 


and 





The Presi- 


Yet military victories will be 
hollow, empty of meaning, if we 
iF in rebuilding a peacetime 
econo! far stronger and more 
productive than we have had be- 

'fore. In a shattered world; our 


nation’s success or failure in post- 
well deter- 


war readjustment may 
whether 
a stable peace 


the 
achieve 
ty 

‘If we. 


undamas: 


with vast resources and 
industrial facilities 
full employment in 
States 


ed 
can provide 
the United 
can 
our economic commitme 
in supplies and machinery to othe: 
for their 
We will then be able to carry out 


nations 


the responsibilities that lie in the 


proposals developed in interna- 
tional conference 
Duinbarton Oaks, 
Woods. 

By magnificent cooperation 
industry, labor and farmers on 
the home tront we have achieved 
unprecedentedly high levels of 
wartime production, income and 
employment. National solvency 
itself demands the maintenance of 
those high levels of production 
income and employment in the re- 
conversion period and into the 
peacetime economy. The nation 
has demonstrated tnat we can do 
this for war. We can and must do 
it for peace. In achieving it, the 
aspirations of the neople of this 
nation and of the world will find 
their fulfillment. 

These observations lead us 
the following firm convictions: 

(1) That full employment can 
will be attained here in the 
United States. 

(2) That it can be achieved un- 


and 3retton 


to 


der our system of competitive free | 


enterprise. In the conversion pe- 
riod, bold ventures by all our 
citizens are necessary and the role 
of Government must be positive. 
This does not call for any com- 
promise with traditional Ameri- 
can institutions and relations of 
Government, labor, business and 
agriculture. 

(3) That the full use of our re- 
sources of materials and man- 
power can produce a national in- 


will bring about sound and stable 


dent praised Mr. Gardner’s expression of faith in a future for America| business and industrial activity. 


of peacetime abundance. 


ment from Washington of the cor- @ 


respondence Mr. Roosevelt ex- 
pressed gratitude to the board “for 
its expression of faith, both in our 
war effort and in the necessity 
that our certain victory means at 
home a peacetime economy far 
more abundant and productive 
than we have ever had betore. 
You know how 
agree.” The President went on to 
say, the Associated Press states: 
“We must plan security and 
abundance together. Such a 
stronger American economy will 
be essential to carry out the re- 
sponsibilities that lie in plans 
made at Bretton Woods, Hot 
Springs and Dumbarton Oaks. 
Similarly, abundance at home de- 


pends upon organization for or- | 


der and security in the world. 
“America is fortunate to have 
such a re-affirmation of the un- 
interrupted tradition of an ad- 
vanting America enunciated by 
men who represent great organ- 
izations of labor, industry and 


agriculture working together with | 


others who represent the public. 
As such Americans chosen by the 
President and confirmed by the 
Senate, you have well stated the 
program by which we fight a vic- 
torious war and seek a meaning- 
ful peace. 
“Very Sincerely Yours, 

“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 


This had been the President's 
reply to Mr. Gardner’s letter 
transmitting a five-point board 
statement of faith in the future of 
America. Following is the Asso- 
ciated Press text of the letter: 
Dear Mr. President: 

As Chairman of the advisory 


According to the Associated Press state- 


have been directed by 


| conversion, 


completely I) 








bilization and Reconversion I 
resoluticn 


io transmit to you the communi- 


cation which follows here. 


The advisory board of the Of- 
fice of War Mobilization and Re- 
created by Congress, 
appointed by you, and confirmed 
by the Senate, assembled 


ing message: 


We have expressed publicly our | 


srofound regret at the 
tion of Justice Byrnes 


resign3- 
from the 


directorship of this office, and we' 


here express our highest confi- 
jence in Judge Vinson whom you 


i have nominated as his successor. 
it is fortunate that in great crises | 


our nation produces public ser-'| 
vants such as these. 
Events of recent days have 


given us a sense of special con- 
cern about our responsibilities. 
The membership of the advisory 
Xoard appointed to represent the 
.ublic interest includes members 
*xperienced in the affairs of busi- 
1ess management, labor, and agri- 
culture. 

It is the immediate responsibil- 
ty of the board, in these critical 
noments, to bring to the director 
by advice and recommendations 
its best thoughts and assistance, 
reflecting the views of the dif- 
‘erent economic groups and the 


| opinions and feelings of the peo- 


ale throughout the country. 

: Reports from the battlefields of 
“urope make it clear that the 
lays of the Nazi tyranny are num- 
bered. There will remain the 


that nothing must interfere. 


this ! 
day at the White House, resvect- ! 
|fully supmits to you the follow- 





oe : : ; , country 
ov myer ere of intensive prose- {tion hetween the United States 
( | Cution of the Japanese war. With xi 

Tene the Office of War Mc_| p ‘and Mexico. 


higher real wages, better health, 
housing and education for ali. 
(4) That the veterans returning 
when war is finally at an end will 
then find a respected and secure 


| place in the economic life of the 


nation. 


(5) That this nation can and 


| will in that way helv the needy in 


to alle- 
enable 


iands abroad 
misery and 


aevastated 
viate their 
thern 


selves 


These convictions constitute our 
declaration of faith in the future 
ot the nation. It is our firm pur- 
pose to do our best toward trans- 


lating that faith into accomplish- | 


ment as the foundation stone of | 
world peace. We believe and 
know ihat it can be done. To 


this end we pledge our best ef- 
forts tuward the preparation of 
a broad program of public and 
private action at the earliest pos- 
sible time. 

It is therefore our sincere and 
earnest desire to serve Director 
Vinson and our country in every 


possible way within the powers of 


our official capacity and as rep- 
resentatives of the public. 


With high regards, believe me. 


Sincerely yours, 
O. MAX GARDNER. 
Chairman. 








Extend Mexico Claims 


Legislation was signed on April 
4 by President Roosevelt extend- 
ing the time for determination 
and payment until 
1947, of claims made by each 
under the 1941 conven- 


Associated Press. 


world can 


anda secur- 


for all those 
| willing and able to work. we 
nts | 


reconstruction. 


at Hot Springs. 


ot 


again to provide for them- | 


April 5, 


Washington, 


' 


Poland and Mandates Are Thorny Problems 


Efforts by State Depariment to Arrive at Agreements 
Among “Big Three.”’ Secretary Stettinius Informs Sen- 
ator Taft That U. S. Is Doing Utmost to In:plement Yalta 


Agreement. 
The status of Poland in the San Francisco Conference is still 
under negotiation, and a solution is sougnt with Russia to find a 
iormula whereby Poland may have a delegation which is representa- 
tive of all parties among the Polish peopie. Senator Robert A. Taft 
of Ohio, Republican member of the Senate Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, in a letter to Secretary of State Stettinius proposed that the 
i United States Ambassador to* " 
Russia, Averell W. Harriman. one the bilateral agreements they 
'of the conferees to settle the Pol- | have concluded, and it is scarcely 
ish dispute and to set up a repre-| likely they wlil want to renounce 
entative provisional Polish Gov-|them or agree to make their op- 
crnment, be instructed not to ap-/|eration contingent upon the <ce- 
prove any set-up which, like the! cision of an international organ- 
Lublin Polish Regime, is pre-/!ization which has still to demon-~ 
aominantly under the influence of | strate its effectiveness.”’ 


R 


Russia. He wrote the Secretary 
of State that “it would be a tragic 
the United States 
recognize any Government unde 
whose rule the existing 
armies would be unable or afraid 
to return to Poland.’ To this 
Secretary Stettinius replied ihat 
the United States is doing its ut- 


crror tor to 


of the Yalta Conference, adding 
that “because of the complexity of 


flicting interests involved, prog- 
ress has not been as rapid as we 
had hoped for, but I am still con- 
fident that a 
reached.” 





to the New York “Times,” 
Commission consisting of Soviet 
| Foreign Commissar Molotoff, the 


| 
| Ame.ican Ambassador, Mr. Harri- | 
!man, and the British Ambassador | 


to Soviet Russia have tated to 
| agree the organization of a 
Polish Government, and the 
ment is not “who should be made 
members of the reorganized Pol- 
ish Government, but who should 
he allowed to go to Moscow to 
discuss with the Commission the 
problem of forming it.” 

“This not a dispute merely 
ever shadows behind words.”’ says 
the dispatch. “The impression is 
growing in Washington that, de- 
spite the Yalta communique, the 
Russians are not eager to permit 
j;anvthing more than the appear- 


on 


is 





lance of a three-Power settie- 
‘ment of the Polish question. The 
'Russians are saying that they 


want ‘a strong, friendly and inde- 
pendent Polish Government, but 
after seven weeks of discussions 
about arranging this, doubts are 
growing in Washington that the 
Polish Government can, under 
present conditions, be both 
‘friendiy’ to Russia and at the 
same time ‘strong and indepen- 
| dent.’ ” 
In connection with Polish 
| problem, the Russian Embassy in 
i Washington released an article 
written by M. Nokolayev in 
| official Russian publication, “War 
and the Working Class,” in whicb 
the writer points out that success 
can be obtained in settlement of 
icertain “defensive” disputes by 
bilateral treaties among _ indi- 
‘vidual States rather than by 
| lective agreements. 
In his article M. 
| says: “One may 
j|hope that the new 


this 


Nokolayev 
and should 
organization 


‘will perform its duty successfully | 


land unfailingly. But experience 
| has shown that individual obliga- 
tions of individual States in re- 
, spect of allied assistance are ob- 
| served to a greater degree and 
,more rapidly than obligatiors 
| assumed under collective agree- 


iments. That is why the countries 
| which are most directly threat- 
) ened by German aggression value 








‘advices in reporting this went on 
to say: 

| Under the convention 
| ments, Mexico is to pay approxi- 
‘mately $40,000,000 in settIment of 
| miscellaneous outstanding claims 


fof each government against the! 


other which arose between 1868 


and 1948. 





Polish | 


most to implement the decisions | 


the problem and the many con- | . . 
I ara | bas been proposed for Washington 
| about tWo weeks before the date 
how 
fair solution will be | Rie 2 wi 
; | Britain, Russia, France and China 
| 
, . |v 
According to a special dispatch | 
} 
the | 
| 
| 


| system under which nations hold- 


State Dep't Aslaxes 
Curb on Argentina 


the | 


col- 


agree- 


Another problem requiring 
some sort of unanimity among the 

Big Five,” before the San Fran- 
|cisco conference convenes, is that 
| relating mandated territories. 
| According to an Associated Press 
i'dispatch on April 2 the United 
| States has proposed a Big Five 
|meeting before the San Fran- 
cisco conference, to work out an 
agreement on this matter. 

It is reported that the meeting 


to 


the San 
on April 25. 


Francisco conference 
The United States, 


vould take part. 

This country, it is said, advo- 
cates an international trusteeship 
ing mandates over territories 


would be required to permit the 
development of self-government 


leading toward independence. 
argu- | 


enti cceeeeill 





It was announced on April 4 


'that the State Department has de- 
| . . . 
cided to remove its economic re- 


strictions against Argentina. 
The War Shipping Administra- 
tion only a few months ago had 


| forbidden American ships to enter 


any Argentine port, giving the 
shipping shortage as its reason, 
but now that the Argentine Gov- 
ernment has submitted to the re- 
quests of the United Nations to 
break with Germany economic 
relations may again be continued 
between these two nations. 

The Associated Press announced 
from Washington on April 4 thaf 
the original date set for lifting 
bans imposed during the year- 
long estrangement was April 9, 
but since Argentina signed the act 
|of Chapultepec in Mexico today, 
the move may come sooner. 

Although straight-forward sanc- 
tions were never clamped on Ar- 
gentina, U. S. trade agencies have 
been giving far stricter treatment 
te commerce with that country 
than with others in the hemi- 
sphere. 
| Shipping licenses, export-im- 
,}port licenses and priorities were 
subject to tight controls which 
| have been loosened up for other 
Latin American States. 


| It was made almost impossible 
'for Argentina to buy industrial 
goods or strategic materials from 
| this country. 


| The new policy is to put Argen- 
| tina on an equal footing with the 

rest of Latin America wher it 
‘asks to buy something here. The 
sole test henceforth, it is said, will 
be whether the desired goods are 
available in sufficient quantities 
and whether transportation can be 
| spared. 

Recognition is expected in a few 
days and while the American 
countries are planning to act in- 
| dividually, it appears that normal 
relations with Argentina will be 
established throughout the con- 
tinent very quickly. 
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Government Stabilizing Agencies Uree 
Post-War Continuance of Firm Controls 


Davis, Bowles, Jones and Taylor Send Joint 


Report to Roosevelt 


A joint report was made to President Roosevelt in the form of a | 
letter signed by the heads of the Office of Economic Stabilization, | 


the Office of Price 


Administration, 
and the War Labor Board, advising that 


the War Food en temstnianed 
“wartime controls egg 


inflationary pressures will have to be adapted to the stresses of | 


transitions,” 


according to advices to the New York “Times” from | 
@® 





Washington on April 7. 


Praising the spirit of coopera-|! wage structure essential stabiliza- 


tion which the public has dis- 
played during the war, the letter, 
signed by William H. Davis, Ches- 
ter Bowles, Marvin Jones, and 
George W. Taylor, on the second 
anniversary of the President’s 
“‘thold-the-line” order, warned 
that a difficult period lay ahead, 
curing which “a fundamental re- 
quirement ... will be the adop- 
tion, by industry, of price pol- 
gcies ... geared to large volume 
sales,” and encouraging “mass 
buying through the narrowing of | 
margins over production costs.” 
Stressing the danger of a “run-| 
away price rise,’ the _ report 
stresses the need of continuing 
“the fight until the danger is| 
over.” It recalls that a year ago 
“we reported that the line had| 
been held,” and states that the} 
line is still being held, with the 
nation’s cost-of-living index now | 
at “little more than 2% above its 
level of two years ago.” Accord- 
ing to an Associated Press dispatch | 
from Washington, April 7, the fol- 
lowing table of cost-of-living in- 
creases since the “hold-the-line” 
order accompanied the letter: 


| bilization, account must be taken 


- 


‘duction. The success of this policy 


i had to be adjusted and by the con- 


'tinuing flow of industrial and 
farm production. 
In judging the record of sta- 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS INDEX | 


1935-39 Equals 100 


April, Feb., P. &. 
Item— 1943 1945 Increase 

All items -- . 124.1 126.8 2.2 
a 140.6 136.5 —2.9 
Clothing . 2278 143.3 12.1 
Rent Serie. . 108.0 108.3 2.8 
House furnishings. 124.6 143.8 15.4 
Fuel, electricity, ice. 107.5 110.0 $3 
Miscellaneous . 114.8 123.2 


Below is the text of the letter 


itself as given by the Associated | 


Press: 


Dear Mr. President: 

Tomorrow will be the second 
anniversary of your “hold-the- 
line” order. It directed the agen- 
cies concerned with stabilization 
of prices and wages to stand fast 
against the inflationary pressures 
which total war brings in its train. 

A year ago we reported to you 
that the line had been held. To- 
day, with another year of war be- 
hind us, we are happy to report 
ihat it is still being held. Not- 
withstanding the intense and ac- 
cumulating strains of the greatest 
war production effort in history, 
the nation’s cost of living index 


| tures, totaling $245,000,000,000 at 
the end of 1944, has pushed na- 
| tional income to peak levels. Each 





today stands little more than 2% 
above its level of two years ago| 
when the “hold-the-line” order | 
was issued. 

A large number of items enter- | 
ing into the cost of living have | 
been held absolutely steady. Some | 
items, chiefly in the food group, | 
have declined. On the other hand, 
clothing prices have undergone a} 
gradual, but unbroken, rise dur- | 
ing the past two years. Thanks, 
however, to new programs the 
rise will soon be stopped, and 
plans are under way to roll back 
prices on essential clothing items. | 

Average straight-time hourly! 
earnings are currently estimated | 
to be 10% above their level of two 
vears ago, largely as a result of 
promotions and increased produc- 
tion. Wage costs have been kept’ 
relatively stable and have not con- 
tributed to any significant rises in 
the cost of living through pres- 
sures on production costs. 

Stabilization has been effective 
not only for the cost of living and 
wages but for farm and indus- 
trial prices as well. During the 


past two years prices received by 
farmers and wholesale prices of 
industrial products have increased 
only about 2%. The record is clear 
that throughout the 


price and: 


|of prices after the last war that 


, war itself—an inflation that ended 


| war, unlike the last, the Ameri- 





tion has been achieved. 

Stabilization is not an end in 
itself. As the Congress clearly 
recognized in the Emergency 
Price Control Act, stabilization is 
necessary to prevent conditions 
which would disrupt production 
and interfere with the prosecu- 
tion of the war. We invite your 
attention to the fact that this two- 
year period of price and 
stability has also been a period 
of record industrial and farm pro- 
duction. 

The stabilization agencies have, 


at all times, recognized that while | 
| stable prices and wages aid pro- 


duction, a rigid inflexibility might 
hamper it. The slight increases 
in the general levels of prices and 
wages reflect, for the greater part, 
adjustments found necessary to 
eliminate gross inequities in wage 
scales and to secure required pro- 


is evidenced by the minor degree 
to which wages and prices have 


of the inflationary pressures 
which have been built up and are 
still building up. The continued 
flow of Government war expendi- 


successive year has seen an in- 
crease in the spread between dis- 
posable civilian income the in- 
come remaining in people’s pock- 
ets after taxes—and the supply of 
goods and services available for 
civilian use. But in spite of this 
the line has been held. 

Because of continuing reqauire- 
ments for war, the supplies of 
many civilian goods are scarce, 
and will get even scarcer, until 
well after V-E Day. This tight- 
ness of supply, taken together 
with the further increase of ex- 
cess purchasing power, may well 
result in greater difficulties than 
any we have yet experienced in 
preventing inflation. 

The difficulties are likely to be 
further increased by the read- 
justments in the war program and 
in the economy that will follow 
victory in Europe. It may be that 
for a brief period there will be an 
apparent end to the upward pres- 
sure on prices and even a general 
Sag in prices. If that occurs there 
will be voices raised to claim that 
the danger of inflation is over and 
that all controls should forthwith 
be lifted. 

The American people and their 
Government must remember that 
it was just such a deceptive sag 








led us to abandon all semblance 
of price control. But that sag 
proved to be the prelude to a 
steep inflation almost equaling 
that which took place during the 


in disastrous collapse a year and 
a half after the Armistice. 

We are confident that the peo- 
ple of this country will beware 
of those who will call for an 
abrupt ending of controls. In this 


wage | 


| the 






day-to-day cooperation of 
housewives and business men but! 
upon the activity of nearly 200,000 
volunteer workers throughout the | 
nation. 


The State of Trade 


In recent weeks the air has been charged with thoughts and 
| questions about reconversion induced by the prospects of an early 








can people are aware of the crit- 
ical need for stabilization. Not| 
only have they accepted wage and | 
price controls. They have given| 
active support to these safeguards | 
against inflation. 

The successful operation of ra-| 


tioning and price control, for ex-{ 


ample, depends not simply upon 


The American people have con- | Victory in Europe. 
tributed in numerous other ways this problem lest undue delay in establishing the groundwork for 
stabilization. | Peacettme production create an unemployment condition that would 


to the success of 
They have cheerfully accepted the 
heavy increases in taxes made 


necessary by war. And they have 
recognized that if they attempted 
to spend all their income in a pe- 
riod when goods are scarce, it 
would put the severest kind of 
pressure on prices. Over the past 
two and a half years they have 
saved close to 25% of their income 
after taxes. This has both helped 
to hold prices down and con- 
tributed to the sound financing of 
the war. In 1944 alone individuals 
bought more than $15,000,000,000 
of war bonds, increasing their to- 
tal holdings to upward of $50,000,- 
000,000. In addition, they have ac- 
cumulated huge savings in other 
forms, such as bank deposits and 
life insurance policies, which have 
been fed into the war-bond pro- 
gram through institutional chan- 
nels. 

As we look forward to final vic- 
tory, the stabilization task will 
gradually have to be adjusted tc 
a new objective—defined in the 
original Price Control Act as that 
of preventing a post-war collapse 
of values. The prevention of war- 
time inflation will, in itself, have 
contributed to the achievement of 
this task; but more must be done. 
Wartime controls against infla- 
tionary pressures will have to be 
adapted to the stresses of transi- 
tion —- to the requirements the 
economy wiil face when the Gov- 
ernment has largely withdrawn 
from the market. 

A fundamental requirement, at 
that time, will be the adoption, by 
industry, of price policies which 
are geared to large volume sales 
and which encourage mass buying 
through the narrowing of margins 
over production costs. 

Wage policy, too, must be geared 
to the maintenance of mass mar- 
kets. This calls for high wages— 
mass purchasing power is the in- 
dispensable basis of the prosperity 
we seek—but it also calls for high 
labor productivity, and the low 
unit cost of production necessary 
to support large wage payments. 

Even this brief statement sug- 
gests the difficulty of the tasks 
which lie ahead. There is still the 
gravest danger of a runaway price 
rise, which would undo all that 
We have accomplished thus far, 
delay victory and cause untold 
personal suffering. But at the 
same time that we exert ourselves 
to prevent such a development we 
must prepare to deal with the de- 
flationary tendencies which may 
appear in the transition period. 


To maintain stability in the face 
of the dangers ahead will require 
the full support of yourself, Mr. 
President, the Congress and the 
American people. 

As a nation, we do not like re- 
strictions. But the whole war pe- 
riod shows that necessary, sensi- 
ble and fair measures will be sup- 
ported. We anticipate no let-down 
now. , 

We believe the American people 
will insist that the fight against 
runaway prices be continued until 
the danger is over, and will give 
that fight their full support. We 
believe they will insist that the 
problems of transition be attacked 
with boldness. 

Fully aware of the difficulties 
ahead, we approach the future 
with confidence. 

William H. Davis, Director, Of- 

fice of Economic Stabilization. 

Chester Bowles, Administrator, 

Office of Price Administration. 
Marvin Jones, Administrator, 
War Food Administration. 
George W. Taylor, Chairman, 
National War Labor Board. 








e both widespread and disastrous 

On this score the results of iasi® 
week’s meeting between high, 
ranking officials of the automo- | 
tive industry and J. A. Krug, 
Chairman of the WPB, should 
provide welcome news that at 
long last due consideration is be- 
ing given to the formulation of 
plans to _ facilitate  industry’s 
change over from that of supply- 
ing the sinews of war to that of 
meeting the requirements of 
peace. 

The meeting gave evidence of 
being an harmonious one with 
industry represented by C. E. 
Wilson, President of General Mo- 
tors Corporation; K. T. Keller, 
President of Chrysler Corp.; 
Henry Ford II, Executive Vice- 
President of the Ford Motor Co.; 
Paul G. Hoffman, President of 
Studebaker Corp., and George W. 
Rommey, director of the Automo- 
bile Council for War Production 
and numerous others. 

Mr. Rommey, spokesman for 
the automotive industry in com- 
menting upon the meeting ex- 
pressed industry’s satisfaction by 
saying, “we appreciate the forth- 
right way in which Mr. Krug ap- 
proached our problems and un- 
derstood them.” 

Mr. Krug’s committee included 


Hiland G. Batchellor, chief of 
WPB operations; Harold Boe- 
schenstein, Operations Vice- 


Chairman; John S. Chaffee, direc- 
tor of the WPB tools division, 
and other officials. Discussing the 
gathering in a general way, Mr. 
Krug stated, the meeting was the 
finest he ever attended with in- 
dustry since the war and that 
some very difficult problems 
were covered. It was made clear 
by Mr. Krug that no authoriza- 
tions for automobiles would be 
made until after the collapse of 
Germany “and maybe some time 
after that.” As for production 
quotas, the matter was barely 
touched at the meeting, it was 
understood. 

As for the question of machine 
tools and facilities, they were 
given major consideration. In of- 
fering a solution to these prob- 
lems, the WPB Chairman report- 
ed that his machine tool division 
has been studying that problem 
for months and probably could 
see to it that the industry’s re- 
quirements of 5,085 pieces of 
equipment would be available by 
the time they were needed, by 
juggling of supplier order books. 

In the matter of an approxi- 
mate $25,000,000 in facilities, re- 
novations and _ rearrangements 
which the industry presented as 
its needs, Mr. Krug flatly dis- 
played no hesitation in saying 
that these could not be permitted 
until the materials and manpower 
shortages eased. To cope satisfac- 
torily with these and other prob- 
lems, the WPB is setting up in 
Detroit a co-ordinating staff to 
work out reconversion problems 
for the industry. Henry P. Nel- 
son, director of the agency’s air- 
craft division, will head this staff 
which will proceed at once to 
analyze automotive reconversion 
problems as they arise. 

With respect to the general re- 
conversion picture for all indus- 
try, the Chairman indicated that 
such slack as might result from 
the reshuffling of military pro- 
grams after the European war 
will likely be taken up without 
too much delay by general civil- 
ian goods manufacture. 

New Capital Flotations in March 
—New capital issues for the 
month of March totaled $357,810,- | 
201, and were the largest for any 
month this year. This compares | 
with $188,257,290 reported in 
February and  $148,990,455 in | 
March, 1944. 

The March figures were ex-| 
ceeded by those of September, 





Labor and industry are especially concerned over 


to our economy. 





7 


October and November, 1943, and 
with these exceptions were the 
biggest in amount for any month 
since August, 1941.. The financing 
for the month followed the trend 
of the previous 15 months, with 
the greater portion falling under 
the refunding column. Of the 
month’s financing, $295,766,014, 
or 82.7%, was for refunding pur- 
poses and $62,044,187, or 17.3%, 
for new money. Of the month’s 
total, public utilities accounted 
for $219,715,000, or 62%; other 
industrial and manufacturing, 
$64,469,001, or 18%; iron, steel, 
etc., $29,160,000, or 8%; railroads, 
$13,926,200, or 3%, and all other 
categories, $30,600,000, or 9%. 

Private issues for the month 
comprised 13 separate issues, ag- 
gregating $152,275,000, or 42.5% 
of the total. This compares with 
$29,600,000, or 15.7% so placed in 
February, and $56,414,000, or 
17.9% of the total recorded for 
January. 

For the first quarter of 1945 
total corporate emissions footed 
up $861,088,194 as compared with 
$468,208,800 for the first quarter 
of 1943. Of the 1945 total, public 
utilities aggregated $349,715,000, 
or 40.6%; railroads, $282,440,500, 
or 32.8%; other industrial and 
manufacturing, $148,325,694, or 
17.2%, and all other categories, 
$38,507,000, or 9.4%. 


Steel Industry — Order volume 
in the steel industry the past 
week continued relatively heavy 
with some steel companies again 
reporting an excess of orders over 
shipments. Indications, however, 
last week pointed to a definite 
feeling that the March peak in 
war orders—perhaps the highest 
monthly volume in steel history— 
was beginning to level off, poised 
for sharp descent when military 
cutbacks become numerous after 
Germany collapses. 

For the first time in many 
months steel ordering trends were 
not uniform in all districts, states 
“The Iron Age” in its current 
weekly comment of the _ steel 
trade. This is partly accounted 
for by the nature of the steel or- 
ders which predominate certain 
areas or certain companies. In the 
Chicago district fresh steel busi- 
ness continued at a high volume, 
but cancellations were, beginning 
to appear as a result of the cut in 
second allotments. The bulk of 
these adjustments is yet to come. 

At Pittsburgh, the flow of or- 
ders tapered off to a degree, but 
one mill reported that its book- 
ings were still somewhat ahead 
of shipments. Cancellations at . 
Pittsburgh are growing, states the 
magazine. Monthly carryovers as 
a result have improved but they 
still remain a factor to be reck- 
oned with, 

Probably indicative of events to 
come was the cutback last week 
in the shell program. In addition, 
Navy cutback on ship construction 
the past week was reflected in 
rather substantial openings on 
plate mill schedules. 


There was still some corfusion 
in many official circles last week 
as to what magnitude the cut- . 
backs would be on VE-Day and 
the speed with which they would — 
be put into operation. Belief was 
general that the Army would take 
a gradual course in order to miti- | 
gate a possible chaotic steel order 
and production condition in the 
industry. There are many, how- 
ever, who feel that cutbacks will 
reach the mills with such an im- 
pact after VE-Day that confusion 
will follow, at least temporarily. 

Steel backlogs continued heavy 
this past week with little indica- _ 
tion that anything but a’ small 
dent would be made in them, un- 
til military cutbacks occurred in 

(Continued on page 1642) 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued from first page) 
“savings” will in the mass|is to say that the country as) 
undertake to “spend” or “liq-|a whole has been laying by a 


uidate” them when the war 
is over. The query then arises 
as to whether such an effort 
on their part would be help- 
ful or harmful to the public 
welfare. Some observers find 
the existence of these accu- 
mulated “savings” a serious 
threat of “inflation,” while 
others believe, or at the least 
hope, that they will prove a 
force tending to stimulate 
wholesome 


the years immediately fol-|creation of useful articles 
| ordinary 


lowing the war. 

It seems to us that all too 
few stop to consider the pre- 
cise nature of these “‘savings’’ 
about which so much is being 
said. The quarterly estimates 
of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission usually 
are at the center of most such 
argument and discussion. The 


Commission is responsible for | 


figures which suggest that 
the people of the United 
States “saved” some $172 bil- 
lion during the years 1940 
through 1944. This total is 
higher than corresponding 
estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The 
differences are found chiefly 
in the earlier years, and ap- 
pear to be due in part at all 
events to differences in defi- 
nitions of terms. Such diver- 
gences between the two sets 
of estimates need not detain 
us here. The totals of the De- 
partment of Commerce are 
also very large. 
Examination of the SEC 


|proportionate amount of its 
‘current production of goods 
‘and services for a proverbial 
rainy day. 

But has it? How could it do 
any such thing in the midst 
of a war which is daily ex- 
pending more than this na- 
tion ever produced before in 
its history? Not only is it a 
fact that the productive pow- 
er of the nation has of neces- 





activity during|sity been turned from the 


of 
trade to those of 
destruction, but these imple- 
ments of war themselves are 
being consumed at a rate 


is true of course that under 
the pressure of great need we 
have been producing much 


history, more than any other 
people ever produced in their 
history, but the shortages of 


new automobiles, 
machines, houses and clothes 
to practically all the major 
items of food renders it clear 


cerned. 





| 


‘amounts 


data is the more profitable by | 
reason of the fact that they | 


present an estimate of the 


form in which the savings are | 


now held. First of all, we find | 


that the largest item, $52 bil- 
lion of the total of $172 bil- 
lion, consists merely of an in- 
crease in the amount of cur- 
rency and bank deposits the 
Commission estimates indi- 
viduals and unincorporated 
business to hold. The second 
largest amount consists of 
holdings of government obli- 
gations. 


Are They “Savings’’? 

These huge sums without 
question are largely ‘“sav- 
ings” in the sense that they 
represent for the most part 
amounts currently received 
by individuals in excess of 
concomitant expenditures for 
consumers goods. The temp- 
tation for the unthinking to 
accept these as “‘savings” and 
“let it go at that” is therefore 
very great. The man in the 
street has always, and right- 
ly, considered any of his in- 
come which he did not spend 
to be savings. Not being par- 
ticularly learned in such mat- 
ters, and all too seldom dis- 
posed to look closely into the 
inner nature of things any- 
‘how, he can be excused for 


supposing that these huge 
sums actually represent sav- 
ings in a national sense, that 





War Plants 
We are being constantly re- 
minded of the enormous 
which have been 


which is almost incredible. It | 


more than ever before in our | 


all manner of things from | 
washing | 


| executives subject to 


enough that far from saving | 
anything, we have been <a posed on business and unions re-| 
part “living off our fat” these | 
past few years so far at least | 
as consumers goods are con- | ha 
] JOT 
| both 


laid out during the war on) 


new factories of one sort and 
another. From these figures 
it is sometimes deduced that 
in capital goods we have 
managed to “save” a good 


impartial Treatment of Business, Labor Urged Wilson of GM Opposed 


New York Board of Trade Seeks Legislation for Equal 


Rights and Responsibilities for Both Labor and Manage- 


to Foremen’s Union 


Opposition to unionization of 


ment. Wants Labor Unions Incorporated and Controlled | factory foremen was expressed by 
and Right to Strike Put Under Restrictions. 


At a meeting on April 3 at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, the 
Directors of the New York Board of Trade adopted a statement 


petitioning Congress recommend- & 


ing that—(1) lockouts by manage- 
ment and unreasonable and un- 
justifiable strikes by labor be sub- 
ject to penalties. (2) Interference 
with collective bargaining, threats 
or intimidation by employers and 
false representation, threats and 
intimidation by unions be made 
illegal. (3) Jurdisdictional dis- 
putes between labor unions be 
settled by an appropriate govern- 
mental tribunal and such strikes 
prohibited. (4) Before a strike 
can be called legally, the mem- 


bers of the union shall have voted | 


for the same by secret ballot and 
such voting should be supervised 


| 


both as to eligibility of voters and | 


the correctness of the count by an 
impartial National 


| 


Labor Rela- | 
° - | 
tions Board. (5) Equal power and| were a 








presses the belief—‘‘All classes of 
our population, whether they be 
labor, management, the so-called 
white-collar class, small or large 
business men, stockholders or 
partners in enterprise or individ- 
uals engaged in business on their 
own account, are equally inter- 
ested in American prosperity That 


prosperity in the coming era de-| 


pends upon a realization and un- 
dertaking of responsibility, as 
well as an appreciation of their 
rights.” 

in releasing this statement John 
B. Glenn, president of the board, 
who presided at the meeting 
stated: “The subject of labor rela- 
tions is one that provides widely 
divergent opinion. 
typical cross-section of 


responsibility under law, for the | American business. They debated 


government to take over any busi- 
ness or labor union 


(6) Labor unions be 
and subjected to 
controls as 


war effort. 
incorporated 
similar 


management. | 


(7) Business and labor unions be | 
required to keep accurate records | 


of financial transactions—includ- | 


| 


ing compensation of officers and | 


inspection 
of stockholders on the one hand 


and union members on the other. | 
(8) Equal legal restrictions be im- | 


garding campaigning and political | 


contributions. (9) Personal pen- 
alties imposed for violation of law 
officers and executives of 
business and unions. (10) 
Monopolies in restraint of trade 
and engaging in unfair 
practices be prohibited 
business organizations 
labor unions. 

In conciusion the Board ex- 


both 
and 


to 
to 


Condemns Royaily Payment to Unicns 
_U. S. Chamber of Commerce Sees Dangers of Spread of | ;: 


business | 


the question long and earnestly 


which fails} from diametrically opposing phil- 
to cooperate or interferes with the | osophical approaches. 
sharp disagreement; motions were | 


There was 


made, amended and amendments 
were offered to amendments; the 
votes were all divided and 
counted by a show of hands. 

“But, we all came out of that 
meeting united in the purpose of 
advancing America to new heights 
of prosperity. 

“Meetings identical to this one 


are being held all over the United | 


States and out of them will come 
a clearcut American labor law, 
and a definite labor policy. 


“Our directors’ petition for 
|equality under the law for em- 
ployers; they request the same 


rights and privileges as are en- 
joyed by unions. And they ask 
that unions be placed under the 


same responsibilities and restric- | 


tions as are imposed upon man- 
agenient.” 


These Exactions and Supports Bailey Bill in Senate Pro- 


deai—that is to say increase | 


our power to produce over 
the period in question. 
certain reservations are in 
order. For one thing we could 
be easily led astray in meas- 
uring these new plants and 
facilities 
Most of them have cost us 
much more than they should. 
In terms of ordinary pre-war 
costs, these plants would 


But | 


hibiting Such Payment. 
Membership. 


Take Referendum Vote of lts 


Our directors | 


_ President C. E. Wilson of General 

Motors Corp. on the ground that 
such action would interfere with 
war production and “slow up post- 
war reconversion to civilian pro- 
duction,” Associated Press advices 
from Washington state on April 9. 

Citing the recent National 
Labor Relations Board ruling in a 
Packard Motor Co. case to the 
effect that foremen may comprise 
a collective bargaining unit, the 
AP report goes on to say, the GM 
head said that the NLRB decision 
meant “it is sanctioning and pro- 
moting the unionization of man- 
egement personnel in spite of the 
fact that the National Labor Re- 
lations Act includes as an em- 
ployer ‘any person acting in the 
interests of an employer directly 
or indirectly’.” 

A foreman traditionally in 
American industry has func- 
tioned as part of management, Mr. 
Wilson said, according to the re- 
port, adding that it would be im- 
possible “as a fellow unionist with 
those under him, to perform his 
functions which relate to their 
working conditions, wages, pro- 
motions and assignments on the 
unbiased basis essential to good 
| management.” 

If foremen join unions factory 
managements will have to be re- 
organized ‘“‘on a basis far more 
complicated and decidedly less ef- 
fective,’ Mr. Wilson said. 

“It would delay adequate post- 
| war output of cars, refrigerators, 
|ranges, furniture—all the things 
people need so much and have 
waited for so long. 

“Finally—and, in the long run, 
|} perhaps most important of all— 
| it would so increase production 
| costs as to boost prices and the 
| cost of iiving, and make the prob- 

lern ' reasonably full employ- 
| ment much more difficult.” 





| 
| 
| 





Loan Post for Henderson 


| 

| Designation of Charles B. Hen- 
derson, Chairman of the Recon- 
ruction Finance Corporation 
| board of directors, to serve also 
las Assistant Federal Loan Admin- 
istrator was announced today, ac- 
| cording to Associated Press ad- 
vices from Washington, April 9. 


With a warning that widespread use of the principle of royalty | The report added that the Federal 


exaction from industry may spell disaster t 
the Chamber of Commerce of the * 


| United States, on April 5, sent to 


| referendum 


in terms of cost. | 


| 


vote of its member- 
ship a resolution supportiiig pend- 
ing legislation in Congress to pro- 
hibit such royalty payments io 
representatives of employees. 
The resolution, in the form of a 
declaration of policy submitted by 
the Chamber’s Board of Directors, 


amount to very much less| notes a recent “startling instance 
than the unwary would sup-| of the exaction by a labor leader 


pose. 
many of these plants were 


'constructed primarily for the 


production of items which 
will not be in demand when 
the war is over, or certainly 
not in any very great demand. 
What is more, a good many of 
them which were designed to 
produce goods which will be 
in demand — aeroplanes, for 
example, must either be writ- 
ten off entirely, or written 
down to what they are worth 
when diverted to some other 
purpose — so excessive has 
our “capacity” in such lines 
grown during the war. 

It is moreover true that our 
ordinary plant has not been 
maintained as it should have 
been or normally would be. 
Depreciation reserves have 
been accumulating in cash. 
Obsolescent plant continues 


In the second place} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 





| 


and union as against a business 
enterprise, of a royalty per unit 
on sound recording in the musical 
field.” 

Also it points out that a similar 


exaction “has been sought per 
ton-unit by labor leaders as to 
coal production as against the 


operators in that industry.” The 





to function. Many types of 
durable consumption goods, 
such as motor cars, houses, 
and other items, have been 
wearing out or falling into 
disrepair. It may almost be 
taken for granted that we 
shali for peacetime purposes, 
be the poorer in terms of 
goods and productive power 
when the war ends, not the 
richer. 

In what sense then are 
these accumulations of funds 
and Treasury deficits savings 
at all? Had we not better call 
them by some other name? 





o the national economy, 





resolution to be voted upon fol-| 


lows: 

“Recently there has been 
by a labor leader and union 
against a business enterprise, of a 
royalty per unit on sound record- 
ing in the musical field, and since 
then a similar exaction has been 
sought per ton-unit by labor lead- 
ers as to coal production as againsi 
the operators in that industry. 

“These exactions are not wages 
but extras going to union leaders 
or into union treasuries or trusts 
and not going to the employ 
direct or subject to their direct 
control. 

“By the same logic the principle 
or royalty exaction could be ap- 
pvlied to an infinite number of 
service and commodity units in 
other lines of activity, all at the 
expense of the consuming public 
and with possible disaster to our 
national economy. Such exactions, 
if tolerated, would represent in 
effect a scheme of private taxa- 
tion — a scheme in which the 
‘taxes’ would be levied, collected 
and used, not by Government but 
by private individuals. 

“Proposed legislation has just 
been introduced in the Senate of 
the United States (S. 754 by Sen- 
ator Bailey and referred to the 
Judiciary Committee), which de- 
clares among other things, that— 

“*(a) It shall be unlawful for 
any employer to pay or deliver, 
or to agree to pay or deliver, 


as 


ees 
YLVo 





a | 
startling instance of the exaction | 


loan agency said Mr. Henderson 
| had been named by Fred M. Vin- 
son April 5, while Mr. Vinson still 
was Federal Loan Administrator, 
to the post so that the agency 
might be administered without 
| interruption until appointment of 
'a new Administrator. 





any money or other thing of 
value to any representative of 
any of his employees who are 
engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for com- 
merce. 

“*(b) It shall be unlawful for 
any representative or agent of 
any employees who are engaged 
in commerce or in the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce to 
demand, receive, or accept, or 
to agree to receive or accept, 
from the employer of such em- 
| Pployees any money or other 

thing of value, for the use of 

such representative or in trust 
or otherwise.’ 

“Since the principles of the pro- 
posed legislation are sound and 
| since an emergency now exists 
j that will not brook delay, the 
|Chamber of Commerce of the 
| United States aproves such pro- 
| posed legislation in principle and 
| requests that the officers of the 
Chamber, or their designated rep- 
resentatives, actively seek the 
enactment thereof or of other 
legislation of like general char- 
| acter.” 


| A period of 20 days is allowed 
|for the Chamber’s members to 
‘vote on the referendum. 
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Argentine Regime Recognized by Y. S., Britain 
and Gther Countries 





Following her declaration of war on the Axis and signing of the 
resolutions adopted by the Inter-American Conference at Mexico City 
on March 27, Argentina has been readmitted to- full diplomatic rela- 
tions with the United States, Great Britain, France, Canada, the 
Netherlands, as well as several Latin American countries, according 
to an Associated Press dispatch from Washington, April 9. The 
announcecment was released by® ‘ 2 
Secretary of State Stettinius, who.! faires at the Embassy in Buenos 
according to the report, declined! Aires. He called on acting For- 
to say whether Argentina would! eign Minister Cesar Ameghino at 
be invited to join or would ask to! 1! p. m. (12 M., Washington time) 
join the United Nations, whether | and left a note acknowledging re- 
that subject had been discussed! ceipt of an Argentine note of 
with the Russians, who have been| March 14, 1944, which had in- 
highly critical of the present Ar-| formed Secretary Hull that the 
gentine Government, or whether Argentine President, General] 
eventually Argentina would par-| Pedro Ramirez, had resigned and 
ticipate in the San Frnacisco Con-| that General Farrell had assumed 
ference | the presidency. 

In giving further details, the Failure to acknowledge that 
Associated Press report goes on to| note had provided the mechanism 
Say th at today’s action by the! by which recognition of the Far- 
United States appeared to mark a|rell Government had been with- 
sharp change from the policies| held for almost 13 months. Dur- 
followed by Secretary of Staie|ing that interim the non-recog- 
Cordell Hull, who initiated non-| nition policy had been generally 
recognition of the Buenos Aires! supported by the Western Hemi- 


regime of General Edelmiro Far- 
rell and in subsequent statements 
assailed the Administration as 
pro-Fascist. Officials here said 
that today’s action represented an 


evolution of the policy that this | 


country has keen following in re- 
cent years, but did not explain 
how that worked out under the 
leadership of Secretary Stettinius 
and what reasons were paramount 
at this time. 

Relations were reestablished by 
Edward L. Reed, Charge d’Af- 


sphere countries, the exact sup- 
port varying from time to time as 
politicai conditions in Latin 
America changed. Four countries 
had never publicly and formally 
broken’ relations, although 
various times their Ambassadors 
were absent from Buenos Aires. 
The United States 
send 
as soon as possible, officials said. 
The first move is likely to be the 


/ nomination of a man for that po- 


sition by President Roosevelt. 





Russia Ends Neutrality Pact With Japan 


The five year Jap-Russo non-aggression pact signed in Moscow | 


on April 13, 


1941 was denounced by Russian Foreign Commissar | 


Molotov on April 5. The Russian note to the Japanese Ambassador 
Navtake Sato was bluntly worded, accusing the Japs of aiding Ger- 


many in her fight against the Soviet. 


It also stated that neutrality 


was impossible when Japan was at war with Russia’s Allies, Great 


Britain and the United States. 


The Associated Press from Lon- | 


don reported: 

The treaty ordinarily would 
have run until April 1946. The de- 
nouncement becomes effective on 
April 13, just twelve days before 
the opening of the San Francisco 
conference. 

Shortly before Moscow acted, 
the Government of Premier Gen. 
Kuniaki Koiso in Tokyo fell in 
the midst of a political and mili- 
tary crisis. 
time cabinet might very readily 
have been previously aware of 
Russia’s action, and resigned in 
an effort to get away before the 
situation got too difficult for them 
to handle. 

Emperor Hirohito summoned 
Admiral Baron Kantaro Suzuki, 
77-year-old President of the Privy 
Council, to form a new Govern- 
ment. 


@ 





This second Jap war- | 


Russia’s denunciation of the 
|pact may not free her immedi- 
ately to join the fight against the 
Mikado’s empire. If both parties 


| Stick to the letter of the compact | 


‘they must maintain neutrality 
‘toward each other until the ex- 
|piration of the treaty’s five-year 
|term on April 25, 1946. 

The Russians took action under 
‘Article III of the pact. That ar- 
ticle said: 

“The present pact comes 
‘force from the day of its ratifica- 
tion by both contracting parties 
and remains valid for five years. 


| Incase neither of the contracting | 


|parties denounces the pact one 
year before expiration of the | 
term, it will be considered auto- | 


matically prolonged for the next 
i five years.” 





Compromise Mannower Bill Defeated by Senate 


The compromise manpower control bill, which would have em- 
powered the Director of War Mobilization to impose a jail sentence 
and fine on the essential worker 
war job, was defeated by the Senate on April 3, in the face of Presi- 


dent Roosevelt’s pleas to pass an effective labor draft bill. 


who refused to be frozen to his 


The 


Senate vote, which was 46 to 29, was made up of 21 Democrats, 24 


Republicans and 1 
opposing the bill and 186 Demo- 
crats, 11 Republicans in favor of 
a labor draft measure. 

The bill squeezed through the 
House on March 238 by a vote of 
167 for the legislation against 160 
with negative votes. 

The Pres.dent’s final plea for 
the passage of the bill came on 
March 28 in a letter to Senator 
Thomas (D., Utah). in which he 
said, according to .Associated 
Press advices that: “The man- 
power situation in still serious. 
In the days ahead of us there will 
be great temptation for workers 
to leave war plants.. The failure 


to enact this legislation wi!l make | 


the successful conduct of the war 


even more dififcult. 


It previously was 
tha af F es showdown ‘would. be 


understood 
de- 
, con- 


Progressive * 


vaneod that further efforts to win 
votes for the measure were futile. 
Majority Leader Barkley (Ky.) 
called for a vote unexpectedly a 
|day before and sat by helplessly 
as the margin rolled up against it. 

Associated Press Washington 
advices 

The measure, worked out in a 
joint committee, would have 
placed in the Office of War Mob- 
ilization the power to enforce 
ceilings on the number of workers 





any plant could employ and com- 
pel workers to stay in essential 
jobs. 

Penalties for violators could 
have been $19,000 fine and a 
year’s imprisonment. The meas- 
‘ure also would have given the 
war mobilizer authority to inves- 
tigate the extent to which labor 
‘is bcing hoarded. 


at | 


intends to |} 
its own Ambassador there | 


into | 


of April 3 went on to say: | 


A substitute for the House- 
passed “work-or-jail” bill and a 
subsequent Senate voluntary 


measure aimed primarily at estab- 
lishing ceilings are preventing 
“hoarding” of labor, the measure 
was called by its proponents a 
composite of the two views. 
While President Roosevelt said 
it wasn’t everything he desired or 
that General George C. Marshal! 
and Admiral Ernest King wanted, 
he nevertheless appealed to the 


senate for its passage on the 
ground that it would assure the 


production of vital war materials. 
While at the suggestion of Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney (Dem., Wyo.) the 
Senate approved a motion to seek 
a further conference with the 
House in an effort at a new com- 
promise, the feeling prevailed 
that there was no prospect of any 
manpower legislation at all. 
The last hope of passage of the 
pending bill faded when Senator 
Johnson (Dem., Colo.), one of its 
original sponsors, joined the line- 
up against it after James F. 
Byrnes, just before quitting as 
War Mobilization Director, spared 
for its passage. 
Johnson said that, 
retiring to civil life ‘ 
time to freeze 
their jobs.” 
Senator Hatch (Dem., N. Mex.) | 
|sought to have the measure today | 
with a plea for 
President and military authorities. 
He said he resented the impli- 
‘cation that by quitting Byrnes 
was doing something he would 
|deny workers. Byrnes stayed on 
the job, Hatch said, “longer per- 
| haps than his health and welfare 
Lespucasenail 


with bay 
‘it Was a poor 
other people to 





Honey P. Nelson Appointed 
to Auto Reconversion Post 


Henry P. Nelson, who has been 
Director of WPB’s aircraft 
| division and will retain that of- 
| fice, is in addition to aid in the) 
| reconversion of the automotive | 
industry to post-war production, 
WPB Chairman J. A. Krug has 
announced, according to Associ- 


ated Press reports from Detroit, 
April 5. 
Mr. Krug was in Detroit, the 


report states, to discuss the indus- 


automotive men, and among other 
remarks stated: 

“We did not talk about auto- 
mobile production at all. No new 
cars will be approved until the 
collapse of Germany, and maybe 
for same time after that. 


“We are using all the materials 


and manpower the country has to | 


keep the war going, and until that 
situation eases it will not be pos- 
sible to think of civilian car pro- 
' duction.” 

In announcing the appointment 
of the 37-year-old Nelson, it is re- 
norted, Mr. Krug emphasized his 


the reconversion § preliminaries. 
“He is in no sense to be a ‘czar’,’ 
Mr. Krug said. 


Mr. Nelson is a dollar-a-year 
man on leave to WPB from the 
International Harvester Co., 


|try’s reconversion problems with | 


| 


support of the | 


| 


| 





| 





of Commerce, 
posals for additional curbs on strikes. 
Automotive Council 
April 8, Mr. 
a five-point 
under 
ing industrial groups. 
gram as reported by the Associ- 
ated Press is substantially as fol- 
| lows: 


an effort to coerce 
agencies; 
outlaw a strike intended to force 
the Government’s hand in a wage 
| dispute. 


NAM and U. S. Chamber of Commerce Ask 
Strike Curbs 


Present 5-Point Program for Government Action in 
Labor Disputes 


According to B. E. Hutchinson, 
Corp. 


through a 


for War 
program that 

consideration by two lead- 
This pro- 


1, Making it illegal to strike in 
Government 
this presumably would 


2. Making it illegal to strike in 


‘an effort te prevent the use of 


labor- ~Sé aving devices. 


Production, 
Hutchinson released® 
was | 








Vice-President of the Chrysler 


and a director of the National Association. of Manufacturers, 
the latter organization is cooperating with the United States Chamber 
joint committee, 


to make legislative pro- 
Ata press conference of the 
held in Washington on 





Responsibility for Strikes 


3. Imposing a “definite respon- 
sibility” on individual members of 
labor unions for striking or pick- 
eting against a NLRB ruling, and 
making such activity punishable 
as a misdemeanor. 

4. “Some kind of deterrent to 
strikes in violation of collective 
bargaining agreements,” and in 
violation of State or local laws. 

5. Protection of workers in their 
right to stay on the job and move 
to and from their homes free from 

“coercion and molestation.” 





U.S. Chamber Warns Against Union Royalties 


The United States Chamber of Commerce sent to a referendum 
vote of its members a resolution supporting the proposed congres- 
sional legislation prohibiting royalty payments to unions, such as 
those received by Petrillo’s Musicians Union, and sought by John 


L. Lewis’, 
lation the Chamber 
economy.” 

The “Journal of Commerce” 
bureau Washington, from which 
we learned this information: 

The resolution in the form of 
a declaration of policy submitted 
'by the chamber’s board of direc- 
| tors, announced, in part: 

“Recently there has been a 
startling instance of the exaction 
by a labor leader and union as 
against a business enterprise, of a 
royalty per unit on sound record- 
ing in the musical field, and since 
then a similar exaction has been 
/sought per ton-unit by labor lead- 
ers as to coal production as 


/against the operators in that in- 


dustry. 

“These exactions are not wages 
/but extras going to union leaders 
or into union treasuries or trusts 
land not going to the employes di- 
rect or subject to their direct con- 
trol. 

“Proposed legislation has just 
been introduced in the Senate of 
the United States (S. 754 by Sena- 
tor Bailey and referred to the 
Judiciary Committee), which de- 
clares among other things, that— 

“*(a) It shall be unlawful for 
any employer to pay or deliver 


or to agree to pay or deliver, any 


money or other thing of value to 
any representative of any of his 
employes who are engaged in 
commerce or in the production 


'of goods for commerce. 


‘any representative or 


inb would be that of coordinating | 


| ployer 


where he was manager of sched- | 


ules and production for the com- 
nany’s 19 plants, the Associated 
Press Secabesis stated. 


Seale. Resco: Tusk 
Amity Pact 


The Turkish Government has 
replied to Russia’s recent note de- 
nouncing their treaty of friend- 
shin and neutrality by agreeing 
that the treaty which had existed 





since December, 1925, had out- 
lived its usefulness and that a 
new one, “better confirming ac- 
tual interests.’ would serve to 
mutual advantage, the Associated 
Press reported from Ankara 
April 7. The report stated that 


the Turkish reply expressed a de- 
sire to “maintain and consolidate 
sincere friendship” between the 
two countries. 


since 
| that 





“*(b) It shall be unlawful for 
agent of 
any employes who are engaged in 
commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce to demand. 
receive, or accept, or to agree to 
receive, or accept, from the em- 
of such employes any 
money or other thing of value, for 
the use of such representative or 
in trust or otherwise.’ 

“Since the principles of the pro- 
posed legislation are sound and 
an emergency now exists 
will not brook delay, 
Chamber. of Commerce of the 
United States approves such pro- 


United Mine Workers Union. 


Failure to pass such legis- 


said “would spell disaster for our national 





the | 





posed legislation in principle and | 


requests that the officers of the | 
chamber, or their designated rep- | 
resentatives, actively seek the en- 


actment thereof or of other legis- | 
/ment and management of ‘real es- 


lation of like general character.” 


Col. A. E. Howse Named 
Surplus Administrator 


The Surplus 
has announced 





aft 


apnointment 


| 


Colonel Alfred E. Howse as Ad- | 


ministrator, according to a revort | 
ion the New York “Times” from 
Washington. April 8. According | 


+o the revort. 
by 


was made Guy M. Gillette, 


the arnounce rent | 


< 
vw 


Chairman of the board, who said 
that the board was fortunate in 
obtaining the services of Colonel 
Howse, whose civilian background 
includes long experience in large- 
scale merchandising and distribu- 
tion programs. This type of ex- 
perience, followed by a brilliant 
Army career, said Mr. Gillette, 
re gta qualifies him for the 
job. 

Colonel Howse is trustee of the 
Howse Estates, the New York 
“Times’’ adds, as well as Chair- 
man of the Wichita Wholesale 
Furniture Co. and affiliated com- 
panies, and partner in the Howse 
Investment Companies. 


Lautner Appointed to 
Urban Land Inst. 


The appointment of Harold W. 
Lautner of Washington, D. C., to 
the new post of Assistant to 
Seward H. Mott, Director of the 
Urban Land Institute, has been 
announced on April 4. The Insti- 
tute is an independent, national 
organization working in the field 
of city planning and land develop- 
ment. It was established in 1939 
to study and inaugurate practical 
approaches to the problems of city 
planning and land use. 

Mr. Lautner is nationally known 
as a writer and student of city 
planning matters. He is the author 
of “Subdivision Regulations, An 
Analysis of Land Subdivision Con- 
trol practices,” which is the stand- 
ard textbook on the subject and 
has collaborated in research stud- 
ies on land values, traffic, zoning, 
and community development. 

Mr. Lautner taught city plan- 
ning at Harvard University. from 
which institution he helds, the de- 
gree of Master of City Planning. 

For several years he held im- 
portant positions in the site plan- 
ning, technical, and management 
divisions of the Federak Works 
| Agency, and Federal Public Hous- 
| ing Authority. Previously he hac! 
|wide experience in the develop- 





, tate projects in the Chicago area. 


He is a member of the’ Ameri- 
can Institute of Planners. His 


Property Board | technical ability and broad ex- 


/perience will 


be of particular 
value in carrying out the Urban 


Land Institute’s greatly broadened 
/program for study and research 


in urban affairs which it: has in- 
augurated for 1945, 
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More Delegations Named te Frisco Conference) Tariff League Head 
Dutch Group Headed by Foreign Minister Van Kleefens. 


Cuba Names Its Ambassador. 


Yugoslavia to Send Ivan 


Subasic, Foreign Affairs Minister, as Its Chief Delegate. 


It has been announced i! 


E. N. Van Kleefens. 


Ambassador Alexander Loudon, Netherian 


ington, will be vice-chairman ot t 
include Dr. Hubertus van Mook, I 


lands Indies; Vice-Admural C. E. 
Helfrich, Maj. Gen. A. C. van 
Tricht and Father E. Beaufort 
the Order of Franciscan Monks 
The Cuban Government 
announced on April 5 that 
Guillermo Belt, Cuba! Am 
bassadol to Washington wou 
hezsd the Cuban _  delegatio: 
to the San Francisco Conference 
‘he delegation will also includ 
Ramiro Guerra of the newspapel 
“Diario de la Marina’; Ernest Di 


higo of the University of Havana, 


and Francisco Aguirre, labor 
leader. 

The State Department has an- 
nounced that Yugoslavia has ac- 
cepted an invitation to the Con- 
ference and will send as the chiei 
delegate Minister of Foreign Ai- 
fairs Ivan Subasic. 

In all, about 44 acceptances of 
participation have now been an- 
nounced. The total of nations in 


attendance at the Conference wil! 
reach 47 when a new Polish unity 
government is formed for that 
country in time to be represented. 

President Roosevelt on April 6 
designated Secretary of State Stet- 
tinius to be temporary Chairman 
at the opening of the Conference. 

Alger Hiss was named perma- 
nent Secretary-General of the 
Conference and will be in charge 
of all arrangements for the meet- 
ing. He is Director of the State 
Department’s Office of Special 
Political Affairs. 

Mr. Roosevelt's Secretary ex- 
plained that it is incumbent on 
the United States Government, as 
the host of the Conference, to se- 
lect these officials. Mr. Stettinius 
will preside at the opening ses- 
sion and will serve until a per- 
ynanent President is selected or 
Wir. Stettinius is designated to that 
office. 


Living Costs Reported 
By Labor Department 
To Mid-March 


Supplies of most important 
foodstuffs in independent retail 
Stores continued to be ample in 
mid-March, but fresh meats were 
much narder to find than in mid- 
February, according to indepen- 
dent grocers reporting to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics of the 
‘United States Department of La- 
bor i. o6 large cities, the Bureau 
announced on March 28. Butter, 
Sugar and shortening were more 
wide:y available on March 15 than 
on Fe ruary 13. Stocks of canned 
vegetaoles were good, although 
most -anned fruits were generally 
d.fficult to buy. Chain stores are 
met covered in this survey. 

grades and cuts of meat 
again searce in mid-March. 
}/oce than three-fourths of the re- 
feLers. interviewed on March 13 
hat no pork loins and hams; ap- 
proximately 70% had no bacon or 
veal; more than one-half were 
Without any cuts of lamb or mut- 
ton. Although one-half of the 
stores had some beef, a smaller 
number were supplied than in 
mid-February. Pork, in particu- 
lar, was available in fewer stores 
on March 1° than on February 13, 
with 78% having no loins and 
ham, as compared with 62% in 
mid-February. Where stores had 
stocks of perk, they were very 
small; only one-fifth of those hav- 
ing pork-loins and ham had more 
than e day’s supply on hand. 
Supplies of frankfurters and 
bologna were adequate in most 
large cities. 





los 


VW Pre 


Londor 
to the San Francisco Conference will be 


Jjeutenant Governor 


that the Netherlands delegation 
headed by Foreign Minister 


is Minister in Wash- 
The delegates would 
of the Nether- 


he delegation 


Qn es 
As in previous months, short- 
wes of meat varied widely in dil- 
ferent part of the country The 
Rocky Viountain and Pacifis 
Coast reas were better supplied 
{han other sections. The New Eng- 
land and Southern regions had the 
smallest stocks of meats, and sup- 
olies in the Mid-West and South- 
ea! ern ( were considerably 
‘jower th n mid-February. Fo: 
'peet, only a of the stores were 
lout of stock in cities in the Rocky 
| Mountain region, while in the 
| Southeastern States 70% were out 
lof stock. In most parts of the 
lcountry close to 80% of the inde- 


pendent stores had no pork, while 


Censures FDR’s Tariff 
Message to Gengress 


It is a source of great regret 
that the President’s recent mes- 
sage to Congress on the tariff con- 
cealed so much more than it re- 


vealed, said Frederick K. Barbour, 
president of the American Tariff 
League, Linen Thread Co., in 
commenting on President Roose- 
velt’s tariff message to Congress. 
Mr. Barbour went o1 ay: The 
statement about the United Stats 
creditor nation might b« 
the debts of World War I. 
the vast amount of 
were collectible ac- 
pretense that a 
depts tnan any 
the face of the 
same time a credi- 


to s 
ng a 
if 
as well 
Lend-Lease, 
counts. The 
with more 
otner nation on 
globe is at the 
tor, seems pretty fantastic. 

We should not continue to mis- 
lead the people as to what is hap- 
pening when United States tariifs 
are reduced. We have reduced 


8) 
LiuUuc 


as 


na- 


tion 


|over 12,600 United States rates, in 


| return tor which 
some 
| number of 


lon the Pacific Coast nearly 60% 
| were cut of stock, and in the} 
| Rocky Mountain area (Denver, 
| Butte, and Salt Lake City), about 
| 


as P 
29% had none. 


Butter was quite genérally 
available. More than 90% of the 
independent grocers had butter on 
March 13, an inerease from 78% 
in mid-February. This represents 
the best situation since August. 
when 95% of the reporting stores 
were supplied with butter. More- 
over, three-tourths of the grocers 
regularly stocking butter had 
some for sale during the entire 
week preceding the date of the 
March survey. While shortening 
was slightly more plentiful in the 
country as a whole, one-half of 
the independent grocers in New 
England and more than one-third 
in the cities in the New York, 
Cleveland, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco regions of the Office of Price 
Administration were still unable 
to supply their customers. Lard 
was not available in 15% of the 
stores, compared with 6% out of 
stock in mid-February. 

In contrast to their meat coun- 
ters, grocers’ shelves were well 
| stocked with canned vegetables in 
mid-March. The most popular 
varieties, such as corn, peas, and 
tomatoes, were found in over 93% 
of the food stores, although toma- 
toes were available less often than 
in mid-February. During the pre- 
ceding week 95% of the indepen- 
cent stores had canned peas for all 
six days, 97% had tomatoes, and 
99% had corn. Although canned 
peaches and mixed fruits were 
found in more than one-half the 
food stores, they were somewhat 
iess plentiful than in mid-winter, 
when they were last surveyed. 
Canned pears were stocked in only 
39% of the stores. Supplies of 





juices were ample. 


There was better distribution of 
sugar in mid-March, when more 
than 90% of the independent 
stores were stocked, as compared 
with 80% in February. Of the 
regions previously reporting a 
sugar shortage, the Cleveland 
OPA region alone showed no in- 
crease in supplies between Febru- 
ary and March. 


Each month at the time of the 
Bureau’s regular collection of re- 
tail food prices, information on 
supplies of a number of im- 
portant rationed foodstuffs is ob- 
tained for the use of OPA. The 


Bureau’s. representatives report 
the number of _ independent 
grocery stores in the 56 large 


cities having no stocks of these 
foods on the day of the survey, 





canned applesauce and citrus fruit: 


the number of days during the! 


we have received 
reductions from each of a 
other nations. But no 
other single nation has made the 
number of reductions that we 
have made in the tariff of the 
United States. Besides, there is 
a very important fact constantly 
overlooked and, that is, that other 
kinds of barriers to trade, such as 
quotas, exchange restrictions and 
imperial preference, are far more 
restrictive than any tariff can be. 
It would seem like elementary 
commonsense that those more re- 
strictive barriers should be re- 
moved first. This is particularly 
true when it is realized that even 
if these more restrictive barriers 
were to be removed, these other 
nations would still have left tar- 
iffs higher than those of the 
United States. 

The plea of the President would 
lead the people to believe that the 
tariff system of the United States 
is the greatest single barrier to 
trade in all the world. That is 
very far indeed from the true sit- 
uation. Of course, everybody in 
the United States wants to help 
the rest of the wurld. But that 
aid does not consist in so weaken- 
ing our own economy as to very 
effectively bar the kind of help 
we should like to give in the 
future. 


Philippine Trade Pact 
For 20 Years Urged 


Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of 
the Interior asserted on April 5, 
in discussing relief to the Philip- 
pines, said that trade relations 
between that commonwealth and 
the United States should not be 
arranged for less than 20 years. 


The Herald Tribune Bureau in 
Washington, D. C., reported: 


Asked about the promised inde- 
pendence of the Philippines, 
which is to be granted by July 4, 
1946, Mr. Ickes told a news con- 
ference the United States would 
be “doing a distinct disservice” 
by making them free now. He 
explained that Philippine people 
have to eat and that their eco- 





United States. 

Concerning long-range rehabili- 
tation requirements, Mr. Ickes set 
forth the following two points: 

1. An impartially adminsitered 
war-damage compensation bill 
covering both private and public 
property claims. 

2. A definitely favorable settle- 
ment of future trade relations, 
which must be harmonized with 
prospective political relationships 
between the two governments and 


policy. These arrangements should 
cover a period of not less than 





preceding week when grocers had | saoaegee years. Otherwise, regard- 
no stocks of these foods, and an | a 
estimate of the number of days! j 


| supplies on hand will last. 


{ in the islands. 


Greater New York Fund Campaien 


The Greater New York Fund will begin its Eighth Annual Cam-~- 


1945, 


paign on May 2, 


with J. Stewart 


Baker as General Chairmar 


Mr. Baker is Chairman of the Board of the Bank of the Manhattan 


Company. 


The campaign goal is a minimum of $4,500,000, asked of the busi- 
ness world on behalf of 408 voluntary hospitals, health and welfare 
agencies, all serving in the New? — 
York area. The money will be! courts awarded Mr. O’Nei! the ad- 
raised Dy voluntary contributions ‘itional amounts and this decision 


of business concerns and employee 


groups only. 

The officers of the fund are: 

Chairman, Members Council: 
James G. Blaine president Ma- 
rine Midland Trust Company oi! 
New York 

Chairman, Beard of Directors: 
Waiter S. Gifford, president, 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Compan) 

President: Arthur A. Ballantine 
of the law firm of Root, Clark 
Buckner and Ballantine 


Vice-Presidents: John S. Burke 
president, B. Altman & Company; 
George Z. Medalie, attorney; Bay- 
ard F. Pope, chairman of 
board, Marine Midland Corpora- 

ition; Roy E. Lars« president, 
Time., Inc. 

Treasurer: William S 
president, Central | 
and Trust Company. 

There is a gap between the 


n, 


Gray, Jr.., 


{danover Bank 


Op- 


the | 


| erating income of the 408 agencies | 


| participating in the Greater New 
| York Fund and their actual opefr- 
ating and maintenance costs. Al- 
though a substantial portion of 
the difference is made up by in- 
vestments and endowments, the 
aggregate distribution need for 
1945 is $22,500,000. 

The agencies participating in 
more than 2,500,000 men and 
women and children annually. 


munity for a minimum of $4,500,- 
000 as its share in the maintenance 
of the standards and services of 
these 408 participating agencies in 
this fourth war year. 





Supreme Court Bars 
Back Wage Waiver 


The Supreme Court ruled, ac- 
cording to Associated Press ad- 
vices from Washington, April 9. 
that it makes no _ difference 
whether a worker has made a 
private arrangement with his em- 
ployer for less than the back 
overtime pay actually due him, 
he may still collect the full 
amount under the wage-hour law. 

The ruling was a 6-to-3 de- 
cision, the report states, delivered 
by Justice Stanley F. Reed. 

In other wage-hour law de- 
cisions, also delivered by Justice 
Reed, the Associated Press report 
has the following to say: 


The Court: 


release by which a worker gave 
up additional back pay claims 
possible under the law. 


that interest may be added te 
amounts won by employees in 
suits filed under the Act to collect 
cvertime compensation. 





nomic existence depends on the | Roberts 


with the general American trade | 





The 6-to-3 opinion, from which 


|Chief Justice Stone and Justices | 


and Frankfurter. dis- 
sented, involved former employ- 
j;ment of William J. O’Neil as a 





the Brooklyn (New 
The bank 


owned by 
| York) Savings Bank. 
|said that without any demand 
from Mr. ONeil it voluntarily 
calculated the overtime pay due 
ij him if the Wage-Hour Act applied 
ito his former job. sought him out 
'and gave him $423. Mr. O’Neil in 
writing released the bank from 
further claims. 

Later Mr. O’Neil sued for an ad- 
| ditional $423 as “damages,” plus 
_attorney’s fees and interest. The 
| Wage-Hour Act makes employers 





| 


| 


of war-damage payments, | liable to workers for unpaid over- 
here will be little re-investment | time compensation and for “an ad- 
n agricultural and light industries ' ditional equal amcunt as liqui- 


dated damages.” New York State 


The fund asks the business com- | 


;eral Court won 


the Greater New York Fund help | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


{ 


j of 


| law. 


as upheld by the high court. 


The case involving a general re- 
lease on additional back pay 
claims reached the court on an 
appeal DY - Elwood Dize manu- 

cturer of barrels and boxes us 
oyster and crab meat packer 
n Crisfield, Md. Lower Feder: 
courts ruled that a release signe: 
i Lake Maddrix on payment oi 
$500 which he claimed as over- 
mn compel sation could not be 

ed a cetense against nev 
claims. The Federal District 
Court found that at the time both 


and employee knew 
something in addition apparently 


due. This decision wa 


empioyer 
was also 
upheid 


mal = the A al 
, owner build- 
163 Seventh Avenue, New 
and by Spear & Co., 
rranag agent for the 
building, brought up litigation in- 
volving interest. 

Meyer Greenberg, an elevator 
operator, and 25 other service em- 
pbloyees in the building, in a suit 
the Southern New York Fed- 
a total of $5.379 
for overtime pay and an ad- 
ditional $5,879 for “liquidated 
damages” as permitted by the Act. 
The court also allowed $2,151 
interest at 6% on the total award. 
The Second Federal Circuit Court, 
in affirming the District Court, 
added $500 to the allowance of 
$750 originally ordered for the 
employers’ attorneys’ fees. 

Arsenal and Spear said the in- 
terest award was based on a State 
j They contended it could not 
be added to damages won under a 
Federal Act and the Supreme 
Court reversed the lower court’s 
decision. 

The court also upheld a New 
York State Supreme Court award 
unpaid overtime wages and 
damages to a group of employees 
of the J. F. Fitzgerald Construc- 
tion Co., and in this case also 


rsen 


£ « 
Oia 


ing 


ir) 


as 


|ruled against payment of interest. 





{t was another unanimous de- 
cision by Justice Reed interpret- 
ing the wage-hour law. 

The employees had been work- 
ing on a railroad bridge in Chat- 
ham, N. Y. 


tended the record of the case con- 
tained no evidence that the em- 


| The construction company con- 
! 
| 


| Ployees were engaged in inter- 


Unanimously voided a general | 


Unanimously reversed a finding | 


watchman at a business building | 


state commerce, so as to permit 
them to recover overtime wages 
and damages under the Federal 
law. 

The Supreme Court said it was 
“clear” that employees “who ac- 
‘tually repair abutments or sub- 
structures of bridges on which are 
laid tracks used in _ interstate 
transportation” are engaged in in- 
terstate commerce. 


Peacetime Training 
Bill Again Postponed 


It has been learned on good 
authority that Congress has again 
postponed legislation for compul- 
sory peace-time training, at the 
|request of the State Department, 
according to International” News 
Service reports from Washington, 
April 7. 
| The reports give the State De- 
partment’s reasons for asking that 
| public hearings—supposed to have 
commenced this month before the 
House Committee on Post-War 
Military Policy—-be held in abevy- 
ance until the world security 
| conference is ended, as being due 
ito a fear that they might “muddy 
‘the waters” at San Francisco. 
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¥-E Only When Aliies Declare if, Says 
Eisenhower, Asserling Germans Wil! Not Yield 


Calling it very improbable that the Nazis will make a clean cut 
surrender such as was the case in 1918, General Dwight D. Ejisen- 
hower, said in a letter to President Roosevelt that V-E day will some 


only when the Allies proclaim 
probably be guerrilla resistance 
German armies are beaten. 

The Associated Press reported 
the text of the European com- 
mander’s letter as follows: 

Dear Mr President: 

The further this campaign 
progresses, the more probable it 
appears that there will never be 
a clear-cut military surrender of 
the forces on the Western Front. 
Our experience to date is that 
even when formations as small as 
a division are disrupted, their 
fragments continue to fight until 
surrounded. This attitude, if con- 
tinued, will likely mean that a 
VE day will come about only by 
a proclamation on our part rather 
than by any definite and decisive 
collapse or surrender of German 
resistance. 

Projecting this idea 
would mean 


further, 
that eventually 


the German Army, 
the Paratrooper, Panzer and 
elements may be located, will 
have to be taken by the applica- 
tion of or the threat of force. This 
would lead into a form of guerrilla 
warfare which would require for 


its suppression a very large num- | 


ber of troops. 

Of course, if the Government 
of Germany, or any group 
could take over political control 
would make a national surrender, 
then all armed 
in the field would, in my opinion, 
no longer be classed as soldiers of 

recognized government, but 
would occupy the status of 
Srigands or pirates. Since, if cap- 


tured under these conditions, they | 


would not be entitled to protec- 


tion afforded by the laws of war, | 


it is my conviction that, except for 
extreme fanatics, they would 
largely surrender. 

But so long as any of the Hitler 
gang retains a semblance of 
political power, I believe the ef- 


fort will be to continue resistance | 


not only throughout Germany, but 
jn all of the outlying areas, in- 
cluding the-western port areas of 
France and Denmark and Nor- 
way. 

To counteract this eventuality 
our local propaganda stations are 
constantly pointing out to the 
Germans that they should now be 
planting corps for next winter’s 
food instead of fighting. In ad- 
dition, I am hopeful of launching 
operations at the proper time that 
should partially prevent a guerril- 
ja control of any Jarge area, such 
as the southern mountain bastion. 

It is, of course, always possible 
that there might be in Germany 
a sudden upsurge of popular re- 
sentment against the war, which 
would lead to a much easier pa- 
cification than that described 
above. My opinion is based upon 
the supposition that our experi- 
ence to date provides our best 
basis of future prediction. At 
jeast we should be prepared for 
the eventuality described. 

(Signed) 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


—_—-— 


Land Banks to Call Bonds 


Land Bank Commissioner W. E. 
Rhea announced on April 5 that 
the 12 Federal Land Banks are 
completing arrangements for the 
call for redemeption as of May 1, 
1945 of all outstanding Consoli- 
dated Federal Farm Loan 314% 
Bonds of May 1, 1945-1955. Mr. 
Bonds of May 1, 1945 of all out- 
Rhea states that no refunding 
issue of bonds would be offered 
but that most of the funds for the 
redemption of the bonds to be 
called would be borrowed from 
commercial banks on a short term 
basis in order to provide the Land 
Banks with an outlet for surplus 
funds growing out of loan repay- 
ments. 


it | 
all | 
the areas in which fragments of | 
particularly | 
SS | 


that | 


bodies remaining | 


Hie also said that there 
after the major part of the 
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Reconversion Commit. 
Named by WPB Head 


War Production Board Chair- 
man J. A. Krug has announced 
organization of a Committee to be 
responsible for working out a 
gradual modification of wartime 
production controls as well as for- 
mulating and timing of reconver- 
sion measures during the period 
between V-E Day and final vic- 
tory over Japan, according to ad- 
vices to the New York “Times” 
irom Washington, April 7. “Period 
One” refers to this transitional] 
| period. 

Chairman of the new Commit- 
tee is J. D. Small, Executive Of- 
ticer of WPB; Vice-Chairman is 
S. W. Anderson, Chairman of the 
requirements Committee. 

It will be the policy of the new 
Committee, the “Times” went on 
lo say, to consult witn all seg- 
ments of industry before finai 
action is taken. Other related 
| Government agencies will also be 
onsulted to insure coordination 
'of reconversion plans. 

Assisting Mr. Small, other mem- 
bers of the Committee will be: 
W. E. Haines, 
coln Gordon, Samuel L. Shober, 
Jr.. Edward Browning, Jr., A. C. 
|C. Hill, Jr., James Douglas, Ber- 
nard L. Lamb, George Seltzer, 
Major Ralph Hetzel, John H. Mar- 
in, I. N. P. Stokes, 2nd, Bertrand 
Fox, Mrs. Prudence Bowen and 
|Charles Weiler. 

The Committee will 
nto 11 subcommittees. According 
ito the “Journal of Commerce,” 
| Washington, April 8, these sub- 
committees are to be set up as 
follows, each charged with the 
| specific phase of the reconversion 
| problem indicated: 
| Committee No. 1—War Pro- 
grams and Released Resources, 
|'Bertrand Fox, Chairman. This 
Committee will make 
j}analyses of military cutbacks and 
‘translate these cutbacks into terms 
of military-end products, mate- 
rials, manpower and facilities. 

Committee No. 2—Coordination 
| of Cutbacks and Resumption, John 
H. Martin, Chairman. This Com- 
mittee will deal with community 
problems, problems of principal 
|plants and the utilization of par- 
‘ticular facilities. 

Committee No. 3— Non-War 
Programs, S. W. Anderson, Chair- 
man; Shaw Livermore, Deputy 
‘Chairman. This Committee will 
deal with critically needed con- 
sumer products; critically needed 
producers’ equipment, and end 
products; materials and compo- 
nents for “Pipe Line Filling” and 
urgent non-military construction. 

Committee No. 4—Preparation 
for Reconversion, W. C. Skuce, 
‘Chairman. This Committee will 
determine the condition of recon- 
version industries and make plans 
for major industries; it will also 
|'examine corirol modifications fa- 
'¢ilitating reconversion, experi- 
mental models, needed 
equipment and “Pipe Line Fill- 
ing.” 

Committee No. 5 
and Construction Controls, John 
L. Haynes, Chairman. This Com- 
mittee will determine the status 


'and prospects of essential civilian | 
construction, the problems of re- | 


conversion in the construction in- 
dustry and desirable changes in 
construction controls. 


Committee No. 6—Basic Prior- | 


itv Controls. John C. Huston, 
Chairman. This Committee will 
recommend the simplified priori- 
ties system, the timing of and 
methods for eliminating the Con- 
itrolled Materials Plan, and the 
function of the Spot Authorization 


will | 


W. C. Skuce, Lin- | 


be divided | 


statistical 


capital | 


Construction | 


| St 
i Minneapolis 


Plan, interagency directives, com- 
ponent scheduling and industrial 
inventories and surplus materials. 

Committee No. 7—Order Struc- 
ture and Reports, John F. Skill- 
man, Chairman. This Committee 
wil! review WPB’s L, M and other 
orders and recommend revocations 
for modifications to be put into 
effect at V-E Day or at specified 
dates thereafter. 

Committee No. 8—Distribution 
|Controls, A. C. C. Hill, Jr., Chair- 
j}man. This Committee will deal 
|with consumer and product dis- 
| tribution controls, distributors’ in- 
ventories, and the rationing of 
gasoline, fuel oil, tires, solid fuels 
stoves, shoes and other items. 

Committee No. 9—imports, 
ports, Shipping, Stockpiling and 
Subsidies, Edward Browning, Jr., 
Chairman. This Committee will 
deal with domestic raw materials 
|subsidies, import raw materials 
|subsidies, imports and_ import 
|shipping controls, export priori- 
| ties and controls and stockpiling. 
| Committee No. 10—Manpower 
eo and Relations, Ralph 


Ex- 





Hetzel, Chairman. This Commit- 
tee will examine the relationship 
of War Manpower Commission 
controls to WPB plans: manpower 
| provisions in WPB controls; man- 
| power clearances, labor conditions 
|lrelated to manpower; production 
lurgency ratings for manpower and 
lrelated field operations. 

Committee No. 11—Small Busi- 
}ness, Newcomers and Veterans, 
| Bernard L. Lamb, Chairman. This 
‘'Committee will examine the prob- 
llems of small businesses in the 
|reconversion period, veterans pri- 
lorities and the problems arising 
iin the establishment of new en- 
terprises. 


Borrowings Decrease 
In Month of March 


The New York Stock Exchange 
}announced on April 3, 1945, that 
ithe total of money borrowed as 
|reported by Stock Exchange mem- 
ber firms as of the close of busi- 
ness March 31 was $831,917,170, 
a decrease of $58,627,088 from the 
| Dec. 30 total of $890,544,258. 

| The following is the Stock Ex- 
change’s announcement: 

The total of money borrowed 
from banks, trust companies and 
other lenders in the United States, 
|excluding borrowings from other 
members of nationa! securities 
exchanges, (1) on direct obliga- 
tions of or obligations guaranteed 
as to principal or interest by the 
|United States Government, $236,- 
845.057: (2) on all other collateral, 
$595,072,113; reported by New 
York Stock Exchange member 
|firms as of the close of business 
/March 31, 1945, aggregated $831,- 
917,170; 

The total of money borrowed, 
compiled on the same basis, as of 
the close of business Feb. 28, 1945, 
was (1) on direct obligations of 
,or obligations guaranteed as to 
principal or interest by the United 
States Government, $314,707,715; 
(2) on ail other collateral, $575,- 
836,543. Total, $890,544,258. 





Treasury Subscription 
and Allotment Figures 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
on April 2 announced the final 
subscription and allotment figures 
with respect to the current offer- 
ing of %% Treasury Certificates 
of Indebtedness of Series C-1946. 
| Subscriptions and _ allotments 
|were divided among the several 
|'Federal Reserve Districts and the 
|Treasury as follows: 





Total Subscriptions 
Received and Allotted 

$182,980,000 
2,701.613,000 
117,552,000 
217,722,000 
95,838,000 
124,688,000 
521,991,000 
157,962,000 
85,487,000 
25,515,000 
2,333,000 
5,556,000 
1,258,000 


Federal Reserve 

District 

Boston 

New York 

Philadelphia 

| Cleveland 

Richmond 

Atlante 

Chicago 

Louis 


; Kansas City 

| Dallas 

San Francisco 
Treasury 


Total $4,810,495,000 


Post-V-E Tax Bill 
To Aid Business 


Senator Walter F. George, 
Chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, and Representative 
Robert L. Doughton, Chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, have given assurance that 
soon after Victory-+:-Europe Day 
there will be a tax bill designed 
to stimulate American business in 
u peacetime readjustment, accord- 
ing to advices from Washington to 
the New York “Times,” April 7. 
The advices state that the amount 
of reserve of 10% excess profits 
which the legislation would make 
available to corporations is esti- 
mated at about $1,400,000,000. 

It was stated that the new tax bill 
was being developed by Joint 
Congressional Committee on Post- 
War Taxation, with the coopera- 
tion of Treasury tax experts. 

Senator George is quoted 
saying: 

“It is not proposed to change 
or modify existing individual or 
corporation rates, but its provi- 
sions will encourage business to 
go ahead. Seesawing will end, Il 
hope, or be eliminated. 

“We will make immediately 
evailable tax credits, roughly ap- 
proximating two or three billion 
collars, and this will, I am sure, 
encourage business readjustments 
that normally will, or would be 
facilitated and speeded up toward 
reorganization in the light of re- 
conversion necessities. 

“It will enable organizations to 
amortize their war plants and help 
industries holding certificates of 
necessity, tax credits against ex- 
cess profits. 

“This will mean a great deal to 
general business, industry, com- 
merce, but, I repeat, there will be 
no rate changes. That cannot well 
be done until after the war ends. 

“The adjustments and changes 
will mean a great deal to smaller 
industries and especially in the 
South. Those enterprises whose 
excess profits range, say from 
$10,000 to $30,000 or $40,000, 
should rebourd and expand, I be- 
lieve at least one-third of the cor- 
porations in this group will de- 
velop. 

“And I figure the availability of 
these excess profits tax credits 
will be worth a great deal more 
to small business and industry— 
give them a bigger lift—than loans 
and advances from the Govern- 
ment.” 

Legislation is also expected, ac- 
cording to the “Times” report, 
which would forgive servicemen 
who have been overseas, income 
taxes deferred temporarily under 
the Soldiers and Sailors Relief 
Act. 


as 
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Manpower Legislation 
Believed Moriaund 


It does not seem likely that 
Senate and House differences on 
manpower measures’ will be 
reconciled sufficiently to permit 
passage of legislation, according 
to Associated Press advices from 
Washington, April 9, which state 
that House leaders told reporters 
that they did not believe the 
House would accept the bill origi- 
nally passed by the Senate. The 
House approved the Senate meas- 
use after it was rewritten in a 
Senate-House conference, but the 
Senate turned it down and has 
esked the House for another con- 
ference. 
| The original Senate bill pro- 
'vided generally for voluntary 
| manpower controls, the Associated 
| Press report continues, while the 
'House bill called for stiff penal- 
| ties for workers leaving their jobs 
without approval or refusing to 
accept war work. The com- 
| promise turned down by the Sen- 
| ate undertook to give the Director 
‘of War Mobilization power to 
'control the job movement of vir- 
tually all men and women. 








‘ABA Tth War Loan 





Drive Organization 


Banks of the nation have com- 
pleted their country-wide organi- 
zation for the 7th War Loan Drive 
under the ‘chairmanship of Tom 
K. Smith, Pres:dent of the Boat- 
mens National Bank, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Fifteen thousand banks 
are ready for the opening on May 
14, according to W. Randolph 
Burgess, President of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, who is 
also Vice-Chairman of the board, 
the National City Bank of New 
York, New York. 

Mr. Burgess on April 3 an- 
nounced membership of the Asso- 
ciation’s War Loan organization, 
which will bring together the 15,- 
C00 banks of the United States in 
a coordinated program to assist 
the Treasury in reaching its $14,- 
000,000,000 goal in the 7th War 
Loan Drive, including $4,000,000,- 
000 in EF Bonds. 

The ABA, as the representative 
of American banking, set up a 
special organization early in the 
war to assist the Government in 
its financing problems. This group 
includes the Committee on Treas- 
ury War Borrowing, of which 
President Burgess is Chairman, 
and the Committee on War Bond 
Drives, under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith’s Com- 
mittee on War Bond Drives in- 
cludes representatives from vari- 
ous parts of the country and works 
closely with ABA State: war loan 
chairmen and special State chair- 
nen representing the mutual sav- 
ings banks. The work of the State 
chairmen is varied, according to 
the needs of each State, but mainly 
they provide a liaison between the 
Treasury’s War Finance Commit- 
tee in each State and the banks 
and the State banking associa- 
tions. 

The vrogram of the 
association is directed toward 
stimulating sales to individuals 
through personal solicitation. A 
booklet will be issued within a 
few days containing useful infor- 
mation for the banks in connec- 
tion with the drive, with every 
kind of merchandising idea. As 
one important part of the pro- 
gram, banks are urged to adopt a 
system of scoring and reporting 
sales on a competitive basis with 
other banks in their community, 
and the booklet will also urge the 
establishment of some sort of staff 
competition in each bank, wher- 
ever such course fits into the 
genere! selling program of the 
War Finance Committee. 

In announcing the ABA 7th War 
Loan organization, Chairman 
Smith said that banks throughout 
the nation will devote their major 
effort io personal solicitation in 
order to make every American a 
regular War Bond buyer. “If a 
large proportion of income is 
saved in War Bonds, consumer 
purchases are reduced and there 
is less pressure of ‘spending 
money’ which might force the cost 
of living to serious heights.” 
RR 


Increase Insurance 
On Mortgages 


Legislation increasing the 
amount of private war housing 
mortgages which may be insured 
under the national housing act to 
1 billion, 800 million dollars was 
signed on April 2 by President 
Roosevelt. 

Washington advices of the As-. 
sociated Press report: 

“The bill also extends the au-— 
thority under which such mort- 
gages may be insured. from;July 
1, 1945, to July 1, 1946. The new 
law provides machinery fof as- 
sisting the liquidation and sale of 
properties acquired by the federal 
housing administration under war 
housing insurance contracts, 
which permits mortgages executed 
in connection with the sale of 
such properties to be insured 
without limitations upon time and 
aggregate amounts.” 


national 
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International Economic 


Collaboration Essential 


(Continued from first page) 


tomed to practice in settling af- 
fairs that mutually concern them. 


Upon these facts the United 
States Government has based its 
foreign policy program to help 
achieve security and prosperity 
for the United States after the 
war is won. 


The United Nations Conference 
at San Francisco later this month 
will mark a critical turning point 
in the history of the United States 
and of the world. For at San 
Francisco it is the purpose of the 
United Nations to write the char- 
ter of a world organization which 
will become strong enough to 
maintain peace for generations to 
come. 

I knowsthat many of you would 
like to igar from me tonight a 
discussio%: of temporary difficul- 
ties of a political nature that 
have recently arisen in connection 
with the San Francisco Confer- 
erme. I regret that I shall not be 
able to do so, because the United 
States Government is at this mo- 
ment engaged in very active ef- 
forts to resolve these difficulties 
and there is little that I can add 
tonight to the statement which I 
made yesterday in reference 
some of them. 

I do, however, want to say this 
much. I have full confidence that 
we shall be able to resolve these 
difficulties—and others of this 
nature that will inevitably arise 
as we approach the end of the 
war. 

We are going right ahead with 
our plans for the San Francisco 
Conference and we are resolved 
to make it the success that it must 
be. I ask you to remember: first, 
that the United Nations have re- 
peatedly overcome other difficul- 
ties and dangers far more serious 
in the past three years; second, 
that the vital national interests 
of the United States and of each 
of our allies are bound up in 
maintaining and cementing in the 
peace our wartime partnership; 
third, that the extent of our 
agreement is far wider and more 
fundamental than the extent of 
our differences. If we keep these 
facts constantly in mind, we shall 
be able to keep our sense of pro- 
portion. 

Tonight I want to speak to you 
about other issues that are of 
fundamental and long-range im- 
portance to the future well-being 
of the United States and to the 
success of the World Organization. 
They are issues that call for the 
utmost that we as a people can 
give to their successful resolution. 


Most of the public discussion of 
the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
upon which the Charter of the 
World Organization will be based 
has centered upon the security 
aspects of the Organization—upon 
its power to prevent or to sup- 
press aggression through the Se- 
curity Council. 

That is a vital part of the plan, 
but I wish to remind you that it 
is, in fact, only half of the task 
that the World Organization must 
accomplish if it is to be success- 
ful. At the conclusion of the 
Crimea Conference President 
Roosevelt, Marshal Stalin and 
Prime Minister Churchill declared 
that the earliest possible estab- 
lishment of the world organiza- 
tion was—and I quote—‘“essen- 
tial both to prevent aggression 
and to remove the political, eco- 
nomic and social causes of war 
through the close and continuing 
colllaboration of all peace-loving 
peoples.” 

It is the second part cf that 
statement to which I refer and 
about which I wish to speak to 
you particularly tonight—the re- 
moval of the political, economic 
and social causes of war. That is 


the responsibility which will fall 
princinally upon the Assemblv 
and the Economic and Social 


to | 


Council of the Organization, 
rather than upon the Security 
Council. That is the task to whicn 
the energies of the United States 
and the other members of the 
World Organization must be prin- 
cipally directed now and in ihe 
years following the war. 


This is so, because no machin- 
ery for combined action to pre- 
vent or suppress aggression will 


work for any length of time in a 


world in which the causes of war 
particularly the economic 
causes—are permitted to poison 


relations between countries. 

Economic warfare, depressions, 
‘hunger, poverty, and despair 
these are the conditions that un- 
dermine democracy and biock its 
development, that breed tyrants 
and aggressors and that turn na- 
tions on: against the other. These 
are conditions that we must fight 
i/to master if any international or- 
| ganization is to succeed in pre- 
serving peace. 

That is another of the realities 
upon which our foreign policy is 
based. 

As I have said, we face a task 
of extreme difficulty. 

The battles of this war have left 
'in their wake destruction of fac- 
| tories and homes and transport 
that is unparalleled in history. 
This damage has te be repaired. 

The demands of war production 
have distorted the economies and 
the economic relationships of all 
nations as never before and have 
made necessary restrictive gov- 
ernment controls of all sorts on 
normal business and agriculture. 
The transition from war to peace 
economy will challenge our pa- 
| tience and ingenuity to the ut- 
| most. 

We and our fighting allies alike 
have enormously increased our 
national debts and our allies have, 
in many cases, incurred heavy 
new international debts as well. 

Add to all this the fact that 
when this war began we had an 
inheritance of years of economic 
warfare among nations and that 
we have this earlier damage, as 
well as the damage caused by the 
war, to repair. This earlier eco- 
nomic warfare took many forms 
—restrictive government monop- 
slies and private cartels, artificial 
restrictions on exchange, currency 
manipulation, high tariffs, quotas 
and other artificial barriers to 
profitable foreign trade and in- 
vestment. 


Finally, we have to face the 
fact that never before in our his- 
tory, even in the periods of our 
greatest prosperity, have we at- 
tained a volume of production, 
trade and employment and a na- 
tional income that came even 
close to what we have achieved 
in response to the demands of this 
war. 


In order to achieve high levels 
of employment after this war— 
and to make sure that the men 
who return from the battlefronts 
will have secure jobs and good 
wages—it is estimated that we 
shall have to reach and maintain 
a national income in the neigh- 
borhood of 150 billion dollars, 
compared to the highest, figure 
we ever reached before the war— 
less than 85 billions in 1929. This, 
we hope, will provide close to 60 
miliion jobs, year in and year out, 
compared to the previous peace- 
time peak of 47 million in 1929. 

Our problem thus adds up to 
this: 

We know that we have the 
Dhysical ability to reach the 
higher level of production that we 
/must have, because we have done 
it in this war. We have added 
|enormously to our production ca- 
/pacity and unlike many of our 
allies, our factories and farms 
‘have escaped entirely the de- 
struction of war. But in pearce- 








| level of production unless we can |-——relief which will make it pos- 
|find markets abroad as well as at|sible for them to start earning a 


‘home for our investment and our | living again. 


goods and services. 


| 
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|money to pay for what they need 
until they have succeeded in re- 
storing their own productive eco- 
nomic life. 

We know also that short-sighted 
economic nationalism either on 


i'their part or on ours, would pre- 


vent any real recovery and would 
therefore destroy the markets we 
need and lead to unemployment 


}and depression in our own coun- 


try. 

What we have to do is to match 
our need for full production with 
the world’s need for our products 
in such a way as to reach and 
maintain over the years a perma- 
nently higher level of interna- 
tional trade—and to maintain it 
on a sound and profitable basis. 

I have already stressed the dif- 
ficulty of doing this. But I have 
seen too much of the achievements 
of American industry—both its 
management and its workers—and 
I have too much faith in Amer- 
ican enterprise and initiative io 
think that it is impossible. On ihe 
contrary, I believe we as a nation 
have before us the greatest oppor- 
tunity in our history to achieve in 
this generation the substantial 
fulfillment of the purposes of ihe 
American way of life. 

Once in a while one of my busi- 
ness friends speaks to me of gov- 
ernment planning as if it were 
either ridiculous or dangerous. I 
reply that when I was in business, 
plannng was fundamental to suc- 
cessful management, and I don’t 
suppose things have changed since. 
It seems to me that to assemble 
all the pertinent facts, analyze 
them, and then plan ahead on the 
basis of these facts is merely the 
nost elementary common sense. 
[f those of us who are in positions 
of responsibility did not plan 
ahead, we would be guilty of crim- 
inal negligence. 

The VU. S. Government has a 
well-rounded and carefully pre- 
pared program to achieve the re- 
sults we seek in our foreign eco- 
nomic relations. We have been 
working actively on this program 
right through the war, and devel- 
oping it step by step in consulta- 
tion with our allies and with the 
Congress and people of the United 
State and preparing to put it into 
effect. The Atlantic Charter; the 
United Nations Declaration; the 
neetings at Moscow and Teheran, 
at Dumbarton Oaks and in the 
Crimea; the establishment of 
UNRRA; the conferences on food 
and agriculture at Hot Springs, on 
the International Bank and Mone- 
tary Fund at Bretton Woods, and 
on international aviation here in 
Chicago; and the Inter-American 
Conference at Mexico City—these 
have all been steps in the devel- 
opment of this program. 

It is a program that is aimed at 
expansion, not restriction. It is 
rooted in the American traditions 
of freedom and enterprise. 

You already know a good deal 
about this program, but you may 
not all have seen how each part 
was related to the other and to 
the whole, nor how closely linked 
this program is to steady jobs and 
better pay and higher farm in- 
come in this country and to the 
assurance that your sons and mine 
will not have to fight another and 
greater war 25 years from now. 


We begin with UNRRA, which 
is an emergency and temporary 
agency created to assist- in meet- 
ing the urgent needs of relief in 
liberated countries. It is already 
functioning. 

The UNRRA program is a mod- 
est one. Probably four-fifths of 
the relief job will be done by the 
liberated countries themselves. 

The purpose of UNRRA is to 





|help the liberated peoples get 
‘enough food to eat, clothes to 


We know also that much of the 
world will emerge from this war 
in desperate need of supplies and 
equipment from us to get their 
own economies going again, but 
ithat they will often not have the 


It will not, how- 
| ever, meet the enormous problems 
|of reconstruction—the rebuilding 
of destroyed or damaged factories 
‘and homes, the provision of raw 
{materials and industrial machin- 
|ery, and the supplies required for 
| the restoration of agricultural pro- 
duction. 


I should like at this point to 
state again what the President 


and other offiiials of the Govern- 
i'ment have often stated before. 

It has never been intended 
use Lend-Lease for post-wali 
construction or for any other pur- 
poses except those concerned with 
fighting and winning the war. And 
these are the only purposes for 
which Lend-Lease has been used 
Lend-Lease is solely a war meas- 
ure. 

I make this statement because 
of the repeated distortions and 
misstatements that continue to be 
made on this subject. The core 
of our whole post-war foreign 
economic program is the expan- 


to 


re- 


| ston of private trade and the en- 


private enter- 
assistance as 


couragement of 
prise, with such 
is required from the Govern- 
ment to maintain high levels of 
production and employment. 

We are resolved that the terms 
of the Lend-Lease settlement shall 
not be such as to endanger this 
program by placing unnecessary 
and restrictive burdens upon our 
commerce with other countries. 
We do not want war debts to 
smother trade this time as they 





|lour 








did after the last war, and to 
poison relations between coun- 
tries. 


On the contrary, Article VII of 
the Lend-Lease Agreements with 
principal allies in this war 
provides that the terms of the set- 
tlement shall be such as to expand 


| production, employment, the ex- 


change and consumption of goods, 
to eliminate all forms of discrim- 
inatory treatment in international 
commerce and to reduce tariffs 
and other trade barriers. 

To meet the urgent needs of re- 
construction, many of the coun- 
tries which have suffered from 
the war will be able to buy a part 
of what they need out of their 
current resources. But the dollars 
and the gold that they now have 


jor can acquire through their ex- 


ports in the immediate future will 
be wholly inadequate to the di- 
mensions of the task. 

It is clearly evident that inter- 
national credits in large volume 
and at reasonable rates of inter- 
est will be necessary to tide them 
over the next few years. It is also 
clearly evident that private in- 
vestment cannot do a job of this 
magnitude unaided by the Gov- 
ernment, especially in the unset- 
tled conditions that will follow 
the war. 

To help meet this and related 
needs—the plan for an Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and an Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund was agreed 
to by the United Nations delegates 
at the Bretton Woods Conference 
and is now before Congress for 
approval. 

The principal purpose of the 
Bank is to guarantee loans made 
by private investors for sound 
foreign projects of reconstruction 
and development and thus to ex- 
tend the scope of private inter- 
national inve:tment. 


Withowt the Bank I do rot he- 
lieve it will be possible to bring 
about the economic recovery of 
some of our best potential cus- 
tomers abroad and the develop- 
ment of the resources of other 
countries which can also buy 
products from us in large quan- 
tities if they have the money. 
China and many of the American 
Republics are outstanding exam- 
ples of countries in this latter 
category. 





This is an important point which 
lis often overlooked or mis'nder- 
stood. Sound industrial and agri- 
cultural development abroad does 
ynot teke customers away from us. 


42 a--~- ur? wh . ea 44,2 . . ; 
ume we cannot reach this high wear, and a roof over their heads On the contrary, past experience 








has proved time and again that 
the countries which buy the most 
from us are those whose econo- 
mies are the most highly devel- 
oped. Great Britain, for example, 
was our best pre-war customer. 
Canada, with a population of less 
than 12,000,000, bought more from 
us before the war than all of 
South America with a population 
, of almost 90,000,000. 

Economically undeveloped 
countries are not good customers 
because they do not have enough 
income to pay for purchases from 
Therefore the influence of the 
Bank in advancing industrial and 
agricultural development in such 
countries will be of direct advan- 
tage to our export trade. The 
more wealth they produce and 
the higher their national income, 
the more they will wish to buy 
from us and be abie to pay for. 

The essence of the plan for the 
International Monet ary Fund, 
which your fellow townsman, Mr. 
Edward Brown, had part in 
dratting, is an agreement on rules 
governing foreign exchange which 
will provide some assurance to 
international traders and inves- 
tors of the value of the money 
they are dealing with and to ex- 
porters that they will get paid for 
their exports in their own money 
and not in some blocked foreign 
currency they cannot use. 

The proposed Fund will not 
provide loans for reconstruction. 
But the substantial stabilization 
of the world’s currencies which 
it will make possible when it goes 
into effect will be essential to sus- 
taining a high volume of inter- 
national investment and trade. 

As a supplement to the Inter- 
national Bank and to private capi- 
tal in the tremendous task of re- 
storing peacetime production and 
trade in a world exhausted and 
bled white by war, we plan also 
to ask Congress in the near future 
to expand the lending authority 
of the Export-Import Bank. This 
Government institution has a ten- 
year record of profitable opera- 
tions. It operates principally 
through private banks, manufac- 
turers and exporters. Its capital 
is already largely utilized. It will 
have to have substantially in- 
creased capital to help meet the 
urgent needs for economic recon- 
struction and for rebuilding trade. 
And, obviously, if lending by pri- 
vate investors or the Export-Im- 
port Bank, or by private investors 
with the guarantee of the Interna- 
tional Bank, is actually to take 
place, Congress must remove the 
restrictions of the Johnson Act 
and similar legislation. 

Thus we have UNRRA and other 
emergency relief measures which 
prepare the way for the tremen- 
dous tasks of reconstruction. 

We have the International Bank 





US. 
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and other financial measures to 
make possible the financing of 


this economic reconstruction and 
of further economic development 
in the immediate post-war years. 
And we have the Monetary Fund 
providing for stabilization of cur- 
rencies on a basis of gold and for 
ending economic warfare in the 
form of currency manipulation 
and exchange restrictions. 

These are the foundations for 
building up the extensive and 
profitable international trade 
which is essential to high levels 
of production and employment in 
the United States. 

Last year our wartime exports 
were valued at more than 14 bil- 
lion dollars. Our greatest previ- 
ous volume of peacetime exports 
was scarcely more than one-third 
of that figure. I do not suggest 
that it will be possible or that it 
will be necessarily desirable, to 
export 14 billion dollars’ worth of 
products a year in peacetime. But 
specialists in this field do estimate 
that it will be necessary to ap- 
proach the fieure of 10 billion dol- 
lars a year if we are to maintain 
our production and employment 
at the levels we seek. 





Only the most vigorous meas- 
| ures to remove artificial barriers 
'to trade will make it vossible for 


the 


us to reach this goal 
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war. We have, first of all, to re- 
move wartime restrictions as rap- 
idly 
ments of defeating Japan, as weil 
as Germany, will permit. 


We have also to work toward | 
a general lowering of the tariff | 


barriers which prevailed before 
the war. 

I hear it often said that high 
tariffs protect the American living 
standard. If there are any tariffs 
that really do that, I favor main- 
taining them. I also believe 
locking at the record in these 
matters. What does the record 
show? 

it shows that, actually, 
tariffs today act as a depressing 
influence upon the living standard 


of the American people. The rec- | 
ord shows that on the average the | 
pro- } 


wages paid by the highly 
tected industries are lower than 
the wages paid by those indus- 
tries which have little tariff pro- 
tection or none at all. Our most 
efficient industries pay the high- 
est wages and need no tariff pro- 
tection. 


The record also shows that con- | 


sumers—and every American is a 
consumer—have to pay more for 
products manufactured by highly 
protected industries than they 
would if more of these products 
were imported. This means they 
have that much less money to 
spend for other products they 
would like to buy. 

In thinking of tariffs, we have 
also to bear this in mind: our 
exports are the imports of other 
countries just as our imports are 
their exports. If we impose un- 
fair tariff barriers that prevent 
Americans from buying from 
other countries products 
would like to buy if they could, 
then we invite retaliation by these 
countries against our exports of 
products that we would like 
sell to them. 

It was this sort of competition 
in tariffs that strangled trade, re- 
stricted production and stimulated 
economic warfare before the war. 


We cannot afford to let it happen | 


again. 

We do not need to fear imports. 
On the contrary, we need imports 
of many commodities in order to 
live, because we do not produce 
them ourselves. We need 
imports to replace some of 
own raw material 
we have consumed 
mendous quantities 
this war. 
only more goods for 
consumers, but more jobs and in- 
come for Americans engaged in 


our 


in 
in 


the processing and distribution of | 


imports. Finally, without more 


imports other countries will not | 
be able to pay us for the increased | 


exports that we seek. 

For every reason of our 
national interest it is my 
conviction that tariffs must 
further lowered in the next few 
years, both by other countries and 
by ourselves. 

In the last five years before the 
war we sought through the recip- 
rocal trade agreements program 


firm 


initiated by my great predecessor, | 
Cordell Hull, to repair some of | 


the damage done to our economy 
by the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill. 
We made considerable progress in 
spite of the economic warfare 
which Germany and Japan were 
then pursuing and the generally 


unfavorable conditions which pre- | 


vailed. Recognizing its efficacy, 
Congress has three times renewed 
the Trade Agreements Act since it 
was first passed. 

Now it is necessary to move fur- 
ther. The Act is again before 
Congress for extension. As it 


stands it authorizes reductions in| 


our tariffs up to 50% of the ex- 
cessively high rates in effect in 
1934. A good part of this author- 
ization has been used up in the 
negotiation of the 28 trade agree- 
ments now in effect 

We need more bargaining power 
in persuading other countries to 
reduce their tariffs against our 
exports. We have therefore asked 
Coneress to authorize an amend- 
ment which will apply the 50% 


as the paramount require- | 


in | 


high | 


they } 


to | 


more | 


resources that | 
such tre- | 

fighting | 
More imports mean not | 
American | 
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be | 


|limit to the tariff rates as they 
| stood in 1945 instead of the higher 
rates of 1934. This will give us 
a new “quid pro quo” in negoti- 
_ating new agreéments with other 
countries. 

In addition to restrictive tariffs, 
there are other obstacles to wider 
trade and an expanding economy 
for the United States and the rest 
of the world. Preferences and 
quotas, for example, are artificial 
restrictions on trade between na- 
tions and export subsidies en- 
courage uneconomic production, 


upset the world market and invite | 
with 


In agreement 
other countries, we must seek the 
means by which we can substitute 
for these practices other 
ures better calculated to maintain 
a healthy and expanding inter- 
national trade. 

We must also deal vigorously 
and effectively with international 
cartels. These restrictive and 
monopolistic agreements among 
private business interests fix 
| prices, limit production, prevent 
ithe use of new inventions and 
productive techniques, arbitrarily 
divide markets and have in gen- 
eral a dangerous and throttling 
effect upon international trade. 
The evil effects of international 
cartels can be prevented only by 
supplementing national by inter- 
national action against them and 
by taking the other measures 
which I have outlined to ensure 
that all nations will be able to 
live better without such practices 
than with them. 

Some of our most serious eco- 
inomic problems arise out of 
chronic world-wide surpluses of 
such commodities as wheat and 
cotton. You in Chicago remember 
what happened to wheat farmers 
in this country after the last war 
'when the bottom dropped out of 
the market for wheat and tens 
of thousands of farmers lost their 
| homes and their livelihood. We 
_do not want to see a repetition 
| of that. 
It is important that govern- 
|}ments act together to deal with 
| the problem of such surpluses pri- 
|'marily by cooperative measures 
to expand consumption, such as I 
have outlined tonight. In the ex- 
ceptional cases where commodity 

are necessary, they 
directed toward shift- 
ing excess productive resources 
_into more profitable lines, and 
consuming and producing 
|countries should be fully repre- 
sented. Otherwise individual gov- 
'ernments will continue trying to 
'deal with them by such decep- 
tively easy routes as artificially 
| supported prices and competing 
subsidies. As we have 
'learned from bitter experience, 
these can only lead to economic 
| warfare and in the end make the 
problem worse instead of 
for all concerned. 

These problems and others like 
| them can be faced and handled in 
| time only by calling a conference 
| of the principal trading nations 
| of the world. We shall do all in 
our power to have such a confer- 
ence convened within the next 
| year. This conference would also 
prepare the way for establishment 
of a permanent trade organiza- 
tion within the framework of the 
World Organization, to deal with 
these problems on a continuing 
basis. 

In the field of food and agri- 
culture, we are further advanced. 
|The President last week asked 
| Congress to approve United States 
participation in the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. This Organization results 
from the Conference at Hot 
| Springs in 1943. Eighteen nations 
|have already ratified the agree- 
| ment for membership. We should 
do so too. 

The Food 
ganization 


| retaliation. 





| agreements 
should be 


| both 


| export 





end Agriculture Or- 
will have powers 


trol or command, 
with the President that its work 
can do much to raise the stand- 





‘to establish and maintain expand- 


meas- | 


better, 


ing prosperity for agriculture in 
our country and in all countries. 

The food organization, like the 
‘other post-war _ international 
agencies to which I have referred 
this evening, would all eventually 
come within the framework of the 
World Organization when it is 
established. 

I think you will agree that the 
program upon which we have be- 
|gun is of great scope. It must be 
so if we are to deal successfully 
with problems and difficulties of 
}equal magnitude. 

The close cooperation of the 
United Nations in a program for 
economic reconstruction and ex- 
pansion such as I have outlined 
to you tonight is fundamental to 
the success of the World Organi- 
zation. Without it the world will 
be able neither to recover from 
the effects of this war nor to pre- 
vent the next war. 

There are many pitfalls ahead 
of us. So closely is each part of 
the program interlocked with the 
other parts that if we fail to carry 
through on any important sector 
of this peace front, the whole 
program and our overall objec- 
tives will be placed in gravest 
jeopardy. 

If we fail we are not likely to 
get another chance to fulfill the 
purposes for which we _ have 
fought—the assurance of a secure 
peace and a decent life for all 
Americans. 

The task will require the utmost 
of us as a people in clear think- 
ing, in understanding of where 
our real interests lie and in the 
ability to act courageously and 
wisely—and in time. 

I return to the point at which 
I began. The preservation of 
peace requires something more 
than a desire for peace, no mat- 
ter how strong that desire may 
be. It requires, in a world as com- 
plicated and as closely interknit 
as this modern world of ours, a 
great design. It requires, in other 
| words, the same courage, the same 
| boldness and realism in the field 
| of international affairs which the 
|citizens of this Republic, and of 
l\this great central valley, have so 
|often demonstrated in the past. 

If we Americans are proud of 
‘one thing more than of any other, 
| we are proud of the fact that our 
| forefathers were willing to face 
itremendous and complicated prob- 
| lems and to bring to them new 
}and daring solutions. And there 
jare no Americans who take more 
|pride in that tradition than the 
|Americans of these great Central 
States. 

Believing in America as I do, I 
am confident that we will meet 
this greatest crisis of our modern 
history as we have met all the 
crises of our history before. I be- 
lieve that we will act with under- 
standing of where our real inter- 
ests lie—wisely and courageously 
and in time—and that we will 
force the difficult circumstances 
of our time to yield up to us the 
sure and enduring peace which we 
are determined to leave to those 
who will follow us in this country 
we love so well. 

Secretary Stettinius, in a later 
address, before the Council of 
Foreign Relations in New York 
City on April 6 expressed confi- 
dence that a new Polish Provi- 
sional Government would be es- 
tablished in time to have that na- 
tion represented at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. In this connec- 
tion Mr. Stettinius remarked: 


“Concern is expressed over the 
prospects of the San Francisco 
Conference because of the delays 
that have arisen over establish- 
ment of a new Polish Provisional 
Government of National Unity, 
or because of the questions raised 
by the Soviet request for separate 














of 
recommendation only, not of con- | 
but I believe | 


ards of nutrition of all peoples and | 


'membership in the Assembly of 


the World Organization of two of 
the Soviet Republics, or because 
of any other of the difficulties 
with which we are inevitably sur- 
rounded as we approach the end 


| of the war. 


“T can assure you that if we 
based our course of action on that 





line of reasoning we would never, 
have a Conference, or a World 
Organization. New problems of 
this nature will continue to arise. 
The coming months and years will 
be, in fact, a continuous challenge 
to our good sense, and our will to 
master the difficulties of peace. 

“I hope that all Americans will 
keep such temporary difficulties 
as the delay over the new Polish 
Provisional Government of Na- 
tional Unity in perspective. 

“It is important that this new 
government be established in time 
to make it possible for Poland to 
be represented at San Francisco. 
The United States Government is 
doing all in its power to bring 
this about. Poland is a United 
Nation and should be there. 

“But I ask you to remember 
that the Agreement made at the 
Crimea Conference about Poland 
is only seven weeks old and that 
it was reached after two years of 
divergent views among the prin- 
cipal allies about the Government 
of Poland. The delay in carrying 
out the Crimea decision on Poland 
has been disappointing, but in this 
perspective it has not been long. 

“IT ask you also to remember 
that the Soviet Union, Great Brit- 
ain and the United States have 
repeatedly reaffirmed and always 
agreed in their common deter- 
mination to see established a 
strong, independent and demo- 
cratic Poland after this war. 

“Nothing has happened to shake 
my belief that the Crimea Agree- 
ment on Poland will be carried 
out. That Agreement, you will 
recall, provides that the new 
Polish Provisional Government of 
National Unity shall be formed by 
reorganizing the provisional gov- 
ernment now functioning in Po- 
land ‘on a broader democratic 
basis with the inclusion of demo- 
cratic leaders from Poland itself 
and from Poles abroad’; and that 
this new Government shall be 
pledged to holding free elections 
as soon as possible on the basis of 
universal suffrage and secret bal- 
lot, with all democratic and anti- 
Nazi parties having the right to 
take part. ‘ 

“Our participation in that 
Agreement reflects the steadfast 
determination of the United States 
Government to respect the legiti- 
mate rights of small nations. No 
nation in the world has shown 
greater interest than the United 
States in the independence of 
small countries and in their right 
to manage their own affairs. This 
principle is basic in our dealings 
with all nations. It is basic in our 
policy for the peace. It is basic 
in the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. 

“The freedom and independence 
of small nations cannot be main- 
tained, however, unless the large 
countries unite their power to 
preserve a peace in which the 
democratic rights of all nations 
can be upheld. 

“The only hope of the small 
countries, as of the large coun- 
tries, lies in a world so organized 
for peace that the industrial and 
military power of the large na- 
tions is used lawfully for the gen- 
eral welfare of all nations. The 
alternative is a world in anarchy 
in which lawless power runs riot 
and small nations are the first to 
be trampled underfoot.” 


Ask Funds to Return 
War Dead to U. S. 


Congress will be asked by the 
War Department to appropriate 
$122,900,000 for the return to the 
United States of American dead 
of World War II for burial in 79 
proposed national cemeteries. 

Associated Press advices from 





Washington, D. C., in announcing 
this said: | 

Made public by Senator Dill (D. | 
Alabama), author of legislation | 
for a national cemetery program, | 
the study recommends $109,000,- | 
000 for cemetery construction; | 
$1,645,480 to complete existing na- | 
tional cemeteries: $2,737.000 for, 


funeral transportation and equip- | 
ment and $9,000.000 for personnel | 


to operate the cemeteries. 


N. A. M. Predicts Flood 
Of Contract Settlements 


Predicting that 20,000 prime 
contracts and 400,000 subcontracts 
will be terminated within three 
months after V-E day, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers in its weekly, “N. A. M. News,” 
states that “the critical nature of 
the situation arises from the fact 
that so many settlements will 
have to be made at the same time. 
If too many are fumbled, the ef- 
fect on the economy of this coun- 
try will be chaotic.” 

Continuing, the article says: 

“Some few of the larger’ com- 
panies which have assigned per- 
sonnel to specialize in war con- 
tract termination know all about 
it, of course; but that degree of 
knowledge is by no means general 
among the holders of a total of 
2,000,000 subcontracts. The gov- 
ernment procurement services es- 
timate that three-quarters of these 
subcontracts will involve claims of 
$10,000 or less. 

“To enabie manufacturers to 
confront this avalanche of settle- 
ments without getting lost in 
them, N. A. M. presents in a spe- 
cial supplement to its ‘NAM News’ 
today a guide to the latest ter- 
mination procedures worked out 
by the government procurement 
services. Many of the improve- 
ments reflect recommendations 
made by the advisory group of the 
N. A. M. committee, composed of 
officials who are primarily occu- 
pied with contract termination in 
their own companies. 

“The improvement in contract 
termination started with the war- 
time necessity to cancel and shift 
quickly from one kind of muni- 
tions to another, to keep up with 
the changing tactical needs of the 
fighting forces. Last year the 
Army, which is the preponderant 
user of munitions, cut the time of 
termination in half, and since then 
has further reduced the average 
waiting time for settlement to 
about three months. The Navy, 
which has had less experience with 
shifting tactical demands, has re- 
duced the waiting time to about 
six months. These improvements 
will now be tested in the forth- 
coming V-E shift from munitions 
to civilian goods.” 


Asks Role for Small 
Nations in Peece Plan 


According to a wireless dispatch 
to the New York “Times” dated 
April 7, Paul Spaak, Belgian For- 
eign Minister, who is preparing to 
leave with his fellow delegates for 
the United Nations Conference at 
San Francisco, stated that “at San 
Francisco the task of the delegates 
from the smaller powers will be 
delicate. They must bear in mind 
two points of view equally impor- 
tant: to do nothing to make more 
difficult an agreement between 
the great powers and to defend at 
the same time the essential inter- 
ests, moral and material, which 
they represent. 

“Agreements among the great 
powers is above all necessary for 
world peace. The fact that the 
United States and Russia find 
themselves today among the 
founding members of this world 
organization is of tremendous im- 
portance. It is necessary, more- 
over, to bear in mind obvious 
irends in the two countries and in 
consequence accept certain com- 
promises.” 


The Minister asserted, continues 
the dispatch, that it must be made 
clear that “the great powers do 


jnot in themselves represent the 


whole world, and that other na- 
tions, smaller and weaker, occupy 
in the economic, cultural and so- 
cical field a position that com- 
mands attention and even respect, 
that their role in construction of 
and maintenance of peace is essen- 
tial and that they merit a place in 
line with their importance and 
usefulness.” 
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much greater volume. Despite 
the prospect for heavy inroads 
being made in steel order volume 
and backlogs after VE-Day, any 


decline in the entry of new busi- | 
ness and in the production of steel 


will be due to the necessity for 
readjusting mill schedules rather 
than to a lack of demand, “The 
Iron Age” notes. 

Demand will be heavy for war} 
materials for the Pacific. Fur- 
thermore, when some sort of or- 
der appears in the steel industry | 
following VE-Day cutbacks, a} 
new flow of steel orders for per- 
missible civilian use will begin to 
take up the slack in steel produc- 
tion. 

On representative steel prod- 
ucts, current delivery promises 
being quoted are about the same 
as those given a month ago. Some 
extensions were given on such 
items as alloy steel, strip mill 
sheets, hot rolled strip, hot rolled 
pickled sheets, and cold finished 
bars. The greatest extension in 
deliveries involves electric fur-| 
nace alloy bars, with one large | 
producer promising February, 
1946 delivery, compared to Aug-| 
ust promises at the beginning of 
March. 

Plate producers, the trade pa-| 
ner discloses, are currently in-| 
‘¢rested in a new gas pipeline| 
project to run from Oklahoma to | 
Detroit, a distance of nearly 1,300 | 
miles. It is expected, due to the| 
tightness in seamless tube, that | 
the line will be made from weld- 
ed pipe and will require about} 
250,000 tons of steel. Plans pres- | 
ently call for construction to be-| 
gin May 1. It is reported that 875) 
railroad cars have been author- 
ized and scheduled for construc- 
tion by WPB this past week. 

The expected steel price ad- 
justment by OPA on steel prod- 
ucts in addition to those an- 
nounced on Jan. 11, seemed early 
this week to have struck a snag. 
Steel sources had expected that 
new price adjustments would 
probably be permitted by at least 
April 1. It is hinted in Washing- 
ton circles that final action by 
OPA on steel price adjustments 
may be held in abeyance until 
after VE-Day. 


The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced last Tuesday 
that the operating rate of steel 
companies (including 94% of the; 
industry) will be 94.3% of capac- | 
ity for the week beginning Apr. 9, 
compared with 96.9% one week 
ago. This week’s operating rate 
represents a decrease of 2.6 
points from last week’s rate, and 
is equivalent to 1,728,100 net tons 
of steel ingots and castings, com- 
pared to 1,774,000 net tons last 
week and 1,768,000 tons one year 
ago. The drop in operating rate 
for the week chiefly reflects a 
falling off in soft coal produc- 
tion. 


Railroad Freigh* Loading—Car- 
loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended March 31, 1945, 
totaled 835,226 cars, the Associ- 
ation of American Railroads an- 
nounced. This was an increase of 
19,168 cars, or 2.3% above the 
preceding week this year and an 
increase of 49,120 cars, or 6.2% 
above the corresponding week of 
1944. Compared with a similar 
period of 1943, an increase of 63,- 
124 cars, or 8.2%, is shown. 


Electric Production—-The Edison 
Electric Institute reports that the 
output of electricity decreased to 
approximately 4,329,478,000 kwh. 
in the week ended March 31, 1945, 
from 4,401,716,000 kwh. in the 
preceding week. Output for the 
week ended March 31, 1945, was 
18% below that for the corre- 
sponding weekly period one year 
ago. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
160,300,000 kwh. in the week end- 
ed April 1, 1945, comparing with 
203,700,000 kwh. for the corre- 
sponding week of 1944, or a de- 
crease of 21.3%. 








| 
| 

















| responding 


Local distribution of electricity 
amounted to 158,800,000 kwh. 
compared with 202,400,000 kwh. 


for the corresponding week of last 
year, a decrease of 21.6%. 

Business Failures Decline—Fol- 
lowing last week’s upswing, com- 
mercial and industrial failures 
turned down again in the week 
ending April 5, reports Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. Concerns failing 
numbered 23 as compared with 28 
in the previous week and 37 in 
the same week of 1944. 

The dec’ine occurred entirely 
among laize failures involvirg 
liabilities of $5,000 or more, fal:- 


|ing from 16 a week ago to nine 


in the week just ended and were 
less than half the 22 in the cor- 
week of last year. 
Small failures, however, exceeded 
their number in the prior week 
and came close to that of last year. 

Canadian failures numbered two 
this week, unchanged from the 
previous week and compared with 
four in the corresponding week a 
year ago. 

Wholesale Commodity Price In- 
dex—The daily price index of 
wholesale commodities, compiled 
by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., moved 
slightly higher during the past 
week, registering 176.63 on Apr. 3, 
a new wartime high. This com- 
pared with 176.38 on Mar. 27, and 
with 172.88 on the corresponding 
date last year. 

Unsettlement characterized the 
cash grain markets in the week, 
future markets with the exception 
of rye trended lower influenced 
by war developments in Europe. 
A strong cash market and a huge 
demand for flour for relief pur- 
poses accounted for the independ- 
ent firmness of wheat. An easier 
tone was noted for corn, oats, and 
barley. A good demand for rye 
coupled with active buying at the 
close of the week sent prices 
sharply forward. Trade in flour 
for domestic use was moderate, 
however, Government agencies 
continued to purchase large quan- 
tities. 

Beef production rose 4% in the 
same period, and in this case Gov- 


ernment takings were also large, | 


considerably larger than a year 
ago. Hog receipts remained small 
and insufficient to meet demands. 

A narrow range prevailed in 
the cotton market and, notwith- 
standing the very favorable war 


news, the market’s undertone 
held firm and moderate gains 
were registered. Improvement 


was noted in mill demand for spot 
cotton in the South, but activity 
was checked by a lack of offer- 
ings of desirable grades. Some 
farmers, reports indicated, have 
been switching cotton from the 
loom to the Government purchase 
plan. 


Both foreign and domestic trad- | 
/ers conducting business under the 
|handicap of merchandise scarci- 


ing in the Boston wool market 
last week was irregular due to a 
scarcity of types most wanted. 
Discussions on pending tariff leg- 


islation were also responsible for | 


much uncertainty throughout the 
trade. 
of the new clip appeared to be 
well under way and keen compe- 
tition was reported, due in the 
main to the severe reduction in 
flocks. 


Food Price Index Unchanged— 


Marking the seventh week of. 


stability, the Dun & Bradstreet 
wholesale food index for April 3 
continued at $4.10, a gain of 1.7% 
over the $4.03 registered at this 
time last year. The current figure 
is identical with that recorded 
two years ago. During the week 
slight advances occurred in rye, 
potatoes, steers and sheep. Lambs 
declined. 

The index represents the sum 
total of the price per pound of 
31 foods in general use. 


Paper Production — Paper pro- 
duction for the week 


March 31 was 88.9% of capacity, 
as against 85.7% of capacity for 
the preceding week, the Ameri- 


Shearing and contracting | 


'was in the final stage. 


ended | 


can Paper and Pulp Association’s 


index of mill activity disclosed. 
As for paperboard, production ior 
the same period was reported at 
100% of capacity, a rise of 1 point 
from the previous week. 
Hardware Dealer Sales Show 
Gains—A good dollar volume in- 
crease in sales of independent re- 
tail hardware stores in February, 
1945, as compared with the same 
period last year, was reported, by 
“Hardware Age” in its every- 
other-week market 


Based on reports from all parts | 
of the country sales were 9% 
higher than in February, 1944. 


Cumulative sales, for the first two 
meaths of 1945, showed an aver- 
age gain of 12%, over the same 
‘months last year. 


Reports from 301 wholesale 
hardware distributors in all sec- | 
tions of the country reflect an 


average gain, in February, of less 
than '% of 1% over dollar volume 
in the same month last year. Cu- 
mulative sales, for the first two 
months of 1945, showed an aver- 
age gain of 6% over that enjoyed 
in the same period last year. End 
of the month inventories for Feb- 
ruary, 1945, showed an average 
increase of 2% over the same 
month last year, and a like gain 
over January, 1945. Accounts re- 
ceivable showed a slight increase 
over February, 1944, and collec- 
tion percentages showed a good 
gain. 

Retail and Wholesale Trade— 
The volume of retail sales dropped 
off from record pre-Easter levels, 
states Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., in 
its trade review of retail business 
for the country at large for the 
past week, but adds, that sales 
were well maintained as buying 


continued strong for most soft 
goods and seasonal lines. Sales 
increases last week over last 


year's final Easter shopping were 
unusually marked. This was part- 
ly attributable to a let-down of 
taxable items a year ago. Sea- 
sonal housefurnishings, it is un- 
derstood, are moving more rap- 


idly while food distribution as- 
sumes a slower pace. 
In apparel departments some 


taping off in coat and suit volume 
was noted, but brisk buying was 
maintained in dresses and acces- 
sories. Cotton dresses and sports- 
wear were also in good demand. 


summary. | 


| 


Silver Men Onvose 
Bretton Woods Pian 


The Bretton Woods monetary 
plan, unless amended to include 
silver as a recognized world 
monetary metal, is doomed to 
failure, Senator Pat McCarran 
(D., Nev.) asserted on April 5. 


| the Senatorial leaders of the silver 
bloc, told Harry D. White, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury in 
charge of research and foreign 
funds control, that unless silver 
was recognized, the silver senators 


for the Bretton Woods agreement. 

The New York “Herald Tri- 
bune” reported on April 5: 

Senator McCarran said that the 
Treasury Department is “well 
aware” how the Senate silver bloc 
feels and so also is the White 
House. He insisted that despite 
any new “setup’’—such as Bretton 
Woods—‘‘we shall vote to retain 
the constitutional money—gold 
and silver.” 

The silver Senators claim that 
the Bretton Woods pact proposal 


than the recognition of silver will 
get the votes of the silver Sena- 
tors,’ Senator McCarran insisted 
adding “there are plenty of us and 
they can’t carry it over our 
heads.” 








|Hit Canadian Draft Policy 


The conscription policy of the 
| Canadian Government was 
| sharply criticized when opposition 
|members brought up the fact that 
| there are 18,000 troops AWOL in 
Canada. the Associated Press re- 
ports from Ottawa, April 7. The 
|reports state that debate was 
fiery in last night’s session as 
John Diefenbaker, spearheading 
the opposition fight, stressed the 
fact that more than 50% of troops 
drafted from Quebec went absent 
without leave. 

Douglas Abbott, Parliamentary 


Secretary to Defense Minister 
General A. G. L. McNaughton. 
declared that he was sick and 





,tired of having Canada called a 


Cotton garbardine suits proved ; Nation of deserters and charged 
popular, but selection was limited. | ** ’ ate 
Men’s clothing and furnishings} sures purely for political pur- 


were in strong demand and vol- 
ume was high wherever merchan- 
dise was available. 
Housefurnishings, chief house- 
hoid aids such as moth preventa- 
tives and cleaning items, sold very 
well. Demand for seasonal furni- 
ture and decorative items was 
quite marked. Due to the impetus 
of early spring weather, garden 
and farm supplies moved rapidly. 
Florists too, reported an excellent 


' business in the week. 


Food volume dipped in the 
week with grocers and meat deal- 


ties. Sales of candy and other 
confections, however, were at a 
very high level. 

Retail volume for the country 
was estimated at 6 to 11% above 
a year ago when Easter buying 
Regional 
percentage increases were: New 


| England, 8 to 12%; East, 7 to 13%; 


South, 11 to 14%; Southwest, 9 
| to 13%; Pacific Coast, 6 to 10%. 
With some areas adversely affect- 
ed by a cold wave increases in 
the Middle West and Northwest 
were held down to 2 to 5%. 


In the wholesale field buyers 
| were visiting the markets in large 
/numbers the past week to check 
/on allotments and deliveries. Re- 
|tailers are endeavoring to fill in 
rapidly depleted stocks, but are 
/meeting with small success in 
‘their search for readily available 
/merchandise. Wholesale volume 
| was slightly above last week and 
|even with a year ago. 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
\the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 


| 20%, 
by 17%. 


that the opposition was using the 


poses. He said Canada, with an 
army of between 600,000 and 
700,000, had no higher percentage 
of men absent without leave than 
other Allied countries. 





ago for the week ended March 31, 
1945. This compared with 25% 
(revised figure) in the preceding 
week. For the four weeks ended 
March 31, 1945, sales increased 
and for the year to date 


Retail trade here in New York 
the past week, while active, 
show some _ recession from _ the 
pre-Easter pace. Specialty stores 
also displayed a falling off in 
sales from recent weeks, but 
chain store volume held up well, 
particularly on variety goods. 
Sales of fresh vegetables and 
fruits moved ahead in the week 
and tended to a degree to make 
up for shortages in canned goods. 


Tightness best describes supply 
conditions in the wholesale mar- 
kets. Summer goods showed a 
good inquiry, but available goods 
were scant. Apparel manufactur- 
ers were awaiting the maximum 
average plan. According to the 
New York “Times” indications 
pointed to a delay of several 
weeks in fall lines as compared 
with last year. 


serve Bank’s 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to March 31, 
1945, increased 5% over the same 
period of last year. This com- 
;pared with an increase of 28% 
(revised figure) in the preceding 
week. For the four weeks ended 





March 31, 1945, sales rose by 21% 


dex, were 8% ahead of a year and for the year to date by 17%. 








who hold a balance will not vote | 


would set up “credit money” the 
exact makeup of which is not 
clearly defined. “Nothing less | 


|resisting the 


| Dam 


; : | tions 
Senator McCarran, who is one of | 





According to the Federal Re-' 
index, department | 


| 


land $689,231,000 classed as non- 


From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


(Continued from first page) 
Senate in this light. But fortu- 


|nately for the American oil inter- 


ests adversely affected the Chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
Committee is very oil- 
minded, being from the oil State 
of Texas. He was successful in 
browbeating of the 
propagandists and in holding the 
treaty in the Committee until the 
State Department admitted its de- 


feets and asked that it be sent 
back 
Now comes to Washington a 


group of excited citizens from the 
Colorado River basin, particularly 
Californians. They believe firmly 
that the Mexican water treaty by 
which Mexico is guaranteed 
1,500,000 acre-feet of water an- 
nually from the Colorado River is 
seriously injurious to them. It is 
a matter of livelihoods, of future 
development with them. There 
seems to be little doubt that they 
have spent more than $600 million 
in connection with the Boulder 
project on a definite pact 
with Congress that the unallocated 
waters of the dam were to be re- 
served exclusively for their use. 
But do they get anywhere with 
the Senate’? Indeed, they do not. 
They couldn’t possibly hope to 
keep it bottled up in the Foreign 
Relations Committee. Apparently, 
the State Department learned from 
its experience with the Commit- 
tee Chairman on oil. In this water 
treaty the negotiations gave Texas 
a consideration. They took care 
of the Lone Star State. This is 
to say, they tied up the develop- 
ment of the Rio Grande basin 
with the Colorado basin in the 
treaty. In return for the 750,000 
additional acre-feet from the Col- 
orado which Mexico gets, she in 
turn gives Texas 300,000 acre-feet 
from the Rio Grande. In addition, 
Texas and Mexico are to get Fed- 
eral public works projects total- 
ling some $167 million by way of 


dams, canals, etc. Five hundred 
thousand acres are to be devel- 
oped. 


There are any number of Sen- 
ators who will tell you privately 


that the Colorado River basin 
people really have a grievance, 


but they say they don’t want to 
be voting against any treaties 
these days. They express frank 
doubt that they would have voted 
against the oil treaty had it got 
to the Senate floor. 

Visiting the local editors, the 
Colorado basin representatives 
were frankly told that the “‘over- 
all world situation” required our 
overlooking individual trade trea- 
ties these days, regardless of how 
inimical to American interests 
they might be. We've got to show 
the world that we are really se- 
rious about cooperating. 

It would be beyond this writer 
to attempt to pass upon the rela- 
tive claims of the Texas and Colo- 
rado River basin interests in this 
water treaty. We have sought to 
deal only with the fantastic situa- 
tion in which purely trade treaties 
are being handled. 





i|RFC Surplus Sold 


for $105 Million 


Announcement by the Recon- . 
struction Finance Corporation re- 
veals that to Feb. 28 it had sold 
surplus Government-owned capi- 
tal and producers’ goods for $105,- 
495,000, original cost $161,051,000, 
according to United Press advices 
from Washington, April 5. The 
report gives the total amount of 
property which has been declared 
surplus and placed under RFC 
control to Feb. 28 was valued at 
$636,357,000 for salable property 


salable. The non-salable category 
|consists exclusively of 13,709 
| planes. These are either non-fly- 


|able or combat planes with no 
| commercial 
salvage. 


value except as 
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Reciprocal Trade Pacts Renewals Burgess Asks Curb on Government 


(Continued from first page) 


organization in its 11 of 
operation under the act. 

I am not sorry that there is the 
necessity for discussing the basis 
of international trade each three 
years when this act comes up for 
reconsideration. It has educated 
the American public to sound 
princip international eco- 
nomic relationship, and the lesson 
cannot be too often repeated. 

Sins the first World War. 
have become a creditor nation and 

have learned that if we are to be 
paid ill have te be mainly in 
goods or not at all. If we shut out 
the goods by high tariffs we can 
be paid in gold, but only until the 
gold out, and to 
have ! much use for it anyway. 

But there is more to learn about 
this business of trade. It is not 
just an exchange of goods; it 
covers services to our tourists 
abroad, remittances by immigrants 
here to their families in the old 
country, shipping and air services 
by foreign lines, banking activi- 
ties, patent payments, interest and 
dividends. All of those make up 
“invisible” items that help to bal- 
ance imports and exports tor 
or for other countries. 

The worst job the devastated 
countries face; and England, too, 
for that matter, is to restore their 
balance of payments. After 
last war. 
1920, Europe imported $17.4 bil- 
lions of commodities and exported 
only $5 billions. 
tude of disruption this time 
presure will be even greater, and 
the deficit, too, in all probability. 
The only salvation for all of us is 
to help England and the liberated 
areas to move all the exports they 
can and to build toward some 
equality between what they must 
import to live, and what they must 
export to pay for the imports. 

During that period of adjust- 
ment, export and import controls, 
quotas and exchange controls are 
unavoidable. But unless we’ want 
excessive nationalism and 
artificial self-sufficiency that con- 
tinues economic warfare, we must 

. work toward agreements for pro- 

gressive relaxation of controls by 
others, and reasonable reduction 
of trade barriers by the United 
States. 

It is true of course that trade 
can mean hostility and warfare. 
But if the spirit is right it helps 
our efforts for peace. As Herbert 
Feis puts it: 

“Trace can be the support of, 
but not the substitute for a calm 
spirit within nations and just 
dealings between them, or for the 
maintenance of free institutions, 
or for the strength which some- 
times alone can command re- 
spect.” 

All the discussions on the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements and 
the Hull! policies have failed ade- 
quately to concentrate on the im- 
portance of imports for our own 
benefit and advancement. People 
still talk about exports all by 
themselves, as increasing our em- 
ployment. for instance, and giving 
us that extra 3,000,000 jobs toward 
the ideal job goal, without even 
wondering how the purchasers 
pay us tor them. 

The truth is that we ought to 
begin with imports for their own 
value. 


years 


~ 


Oo! 


we 


runs we seem 


us 


cost. That gives us more value 
for our wages and salaries. just 


like mass production of automo- | 
Feis | 
| possible. 


biles.” Herbert 


again: 


To quote 


“The import trade of each na- | 


tion enables it to share in the rich- 


ness of the earth everywhere, and | 
/can be done now 
| creased 


to benefit from the research, the 
diligence. the skill and the capital 


possessed by the men and women | 


of other countries.” 
Exports pay for the imports we 
need, course, and there are 


ot 


the | 
in the two years 1919 and | 


With the magni- | 
the | 


the | 


many, many essential raw mate- 
rials we don’t and never can pro- 
duce here. When they aren’t ex- 
panded too far they give sound 
employment, and they pay our 
debts, too, or constitute invest- 
ments of our capital. 

I said investments rather than 
loans, because we have thought 
too much about repayment in 
these past years. If you buy stock 
American Tel. and Tel. and it 
keeps on going, and you get your 
dividends, you don’t talk about 
taking your capital out; you leave 
it in. If an investment sound, 
why not leave it? If it is a loan 
and is paid off, why not leave the 
proceeds there in something else, 
also paying the interest or divi- 
|dends? Then only the latter have 


Yr) 
iii 


1S 


to be paid in goods exported to us. | 


But can we look forward to ex- 
}panding and non-discriminatory 
trade about which we in the State 
Department are always shouting? 
Or is it to be a pipe dream in a 
world of State traders and eco- 
nomic isolationists? The answer 
is perfectly clear: All the trading 
nations will be more than glad to 
'go along on an expanding world 
|economy with us, but they have 
to be shown what we are going to 
'do about tariffs and such methods 
of economic warfare as export 
subsidies. If this Trade Agree- 
ments renewal fails with its ad- 
ditional authority, then we might 
as well kiss goodbye to any hope 
for economic cooperation from the 
other great nations of commerce. 

Then why take a chance and 
seek more authority? You may 
well ask me. The answer is sim- 
|ple. The operations under the 
| Trade Agreements Act are a bar- 
'gaining process. While there is 
|considerable authority left under 
|the old act,-it covers commodities 
that concern chiefly the enemy 
|nations and certain other coun- 
| tries with whom we have not in 
the past been able to make agree- 
ments undef the act. Our big cus- 
tomers and especially Great Brit- 
ain and Canada gave us conces- 
sions of great importance, and we 
gave them ‘Yearly all our possible 
concessions.... They are the very 
ones with #fiom we must do the 
quickest and most important bar- 
gaining forgthe post-war period, 
and our p s to enter into ar- 
rangements #1ith them must be in- 
creased. cm 

Fast acuam is needed with all 
nations withewhich we deal, espe- 
cially the dtberated areas. for 
that reason*“We are planning to 
deal with ref&ted groups of coun- 
tries at the ‘same time. Bilateral 
agreements .aill result and the 
bargaining will take place with 
the principaKsuppliers as before, 
and on a ‘ost-favored nation 
basis, but the coordination of 
negotiations,—@s has occurred in at 
ieast one instance in the past, 
makes it posSble for each coun- 
try 10 gaugest¥ action in the light 
of action exmpected in a related 
negotiation. 2fhus it may be pos- 
sible to operate in a much briefer 
period and s@gprevent at the very 
inception the. trade practices we 
oppose. Pa 

There hasbeen discussion of a 
multilateralagreement with a 
large number of countries. This 





They give us things which | 
frequently we can’t produce at all, | 
or would produce at much greater | 


would haveyto be on a formula 
for flat r@ductions across. the 
board. The basic element in past 
negotiations, the careful study of 


ithe value and effects of each in- 


dividual reduction of each indi- 
vidual rate in each country, would 
disappear because it would be im- 
That kind of bargaining 
can obviously not be conducted 
between many countries at a time. 


On the other hand much more 
under the in- 
authority and the old 
method, because many industries 
converted to war production are 
not subiect to disruption but can 


igo back to lines that do not need 


Financial Corporations 


In Statement to Senate Finance Committee on Bill to Increase National 
Debt, ABA President Warns Against Inflationary Activities of Govern- 


ment Lending Agencies. 


Holds Country Has Capacity to Finance Debt, 


but Warns of Its Inflationary Pressure and Its Danger to Private En- 
_terprise Arising From Heavy Tax Burdens. 


W. Randolph Burgess, President of the American Bankers Asso- 


ciation and Vice-Chairman of the Board of the 
the ¢ 


New York, appeared before 
Finance Committee of the Senate 


! 


on March 15, which is considering | 


| House Bill 2404 to raise the pub- 
lic debt limit to $300 billions. 
Mr. Burgess read to the Commit- 
{tee a formal statement in 
|he expresed the belief that the 
|nation can support the additional 
| debt, but warned that because the 
|banks are required to absorb a 
|large part of the increase 
| is danger of further inflationary 
| pressure developing and that the 
rising debt also threatens business 
enterprise, “especially small en- 


there | thousands of small business men 


| higher the taxes. 


National City Bank of 


debt is the danger to enterprise, 
and especially small enterprise. 
The higher the debt burden, the 
Already the in- 


| terest on the debt takes 442 billion 


which | 


doliars of taxes. Small enterprise 
lives by plowing back profits into 
business, and under high taxes 
small enterprise does not flourish. 
it is the activity of hundreds of 


| that makes the difference between 
| adequate employment and under- 


| terprise.”’ He urged that measures | 


| be taken to reduce non-war Gov- 
|}ernment expenditure, and 
curbs be placed upon the Govern- 
iment lending agencies, whose 
| operations, he contended, are ad- 
| ding to the inflationary pressure, 
and are competing more and more 
with private lending institutions. 

The text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The raising of the debt limit is 
a necessary war measure. How- 
ever, while we are passing this 
bill, we ought to recognize its in- 
flationary dangers and make such 
efforts as we can to lessen those 
dangers. 

The banks of the country have 
a special interest and a _ special 
responsibility as to the increase of 
the debt. They are taking a lead- 
ing part in the efforts to sell to 
investors the Government securi- 
ties representing the new debt. 
Whatever additional funds the 
Treasury needs beyond this must 
come from the banks themselves, 
and the banks are ready at all 
times to perform their traditional 
role of buying the amounts of 
Government securities that may 
be necessary, and so maintain the 
credit of the Government. 

There is no serious question 
about the country’s capacity to fi- 
nance this added debt load. There 
is a question as to the way in 
which it will be financed and 
what the consequences will be. To 
the extent that investors don’t 
buy the bonds and the banks have 
to buy them, new credit — new 
money—is put into use, and that 
is the basic cause of inflation. 

As the debt has grown, the in- 
flation pressure has increased. By 
the control of prices and interest 
rates and the rationing of goods, 
we have been able partly to con- 
ceal the inflation but it is smoul- 
dering underneath. The more the 
debt increases the greater will be 
the danger. 

The second danger of the rising 


tariff protection of the character 
they have previously enjoyed. 

I am not one who believes that 
peace is dependent upon eco- 
nomics or that wars result from 
economic rivalry. Even some of 
the greatest Socialists agree that 
while men are profoundly af- 
fected by the way they earn their 
living, at the times of crisis it is 
ideals of justice and liberty and 
religion that determine their 
course. 

But our economic foundations 
are tremendously important, and 
in these coming months it is our 
economic relation to England, 
France and Russia that can facili- 
tate, or almost destroy our chances 
for building the foundations of 
peace. In all this complex of 
| problems the renewal of the Trade 
| Agreements Act must be consid- 
,ered to rank with the Bretton 
| Woods agreements and the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals. 





that | 


employment. 

We can’t do much now about 
the war expenditures other than 
watch out for waste, but we can 


'do something about non-war ex- 





penditures now and locking ahead. 
We must see that the new debt 
limit is not an open invitation to 
increase unnecessary expendi- 
tures. 

There are certain specific steps 
which could be taken immediately 
as brakes on unnecessary spend- 
ing. 

We ought to put Government 
corporations under closer fiscal 
control. Many of these corpora- 
tions are in what the Secretary of 
the Treasury has termed. “the 
field of commercial enterprise.” 
Many of them were organized to 
fight deflation by the process of 
inflating the economy. Now the 
condition is entirely different. It 
is not deflation. The grave danger 
now is inflation. 

Many of these corporations have 
done and are doing an essential 
and useful public service. They 
operate, however, under different 
rules from regular Government 
departments. Their budgets in 
mest cases are not reviewed an- 
nually by the Congress. In many 
cases, they secure their capital and 
working cash balances from the 
Government without cost. In ad- 
dition, they pay no income taxes 
on the business they do. Some of 
these commercial corporations 
compete with private business 
which must pay dividends on its 
capital, and in addition, pay in- 
come taxes to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as well as taxes to local 
and State authorities. Many of 
these corporations have built up 
surpluses beyond what is needed 
in the conduct of their business. 


For example, small banks in 
rural areas are now thrown into 
competition with Federal lending 
agencies in the agricultural credit 
field, which have free Govern- 
ment capital, which pay no Fed- 
eral income taxes. The country 
banks have no free capital. They 
pay interest on savings accounts 
to thrifty people, and in addition, 
are subject to Federal income 
taxes, as well as local and State 
taxes. Country bankers are lead- 
ers in selling War Bonds to farm- 
ers. In agricultural counties they 
serve as Chairmen or active 
members of War Bond commit- 
tees. They are glad to give this 
time and put forth this effort 
without cost to the Treasury’ 

While it is necessary to pass this 
bill, would it not be wise in the 
same legislation or at the same 
time to return to the Government 
some of the unused capital and 
surpluses in the hands of Federal 
corporations doing a commercial 
business, and in addition, require 
such corporations to pay interest 
or dividends on Federal funds 
they retain? Such action, it seems 
to us, is in the interest of fairness 
to those who conduct private busi- 
ness and pay taxes. Furthermore, 


Czech Gov. Pledges 
“Practical” Relations 


‘With Russia 


| 
| 


inew 


| 
} 
} 


Shortly after formation of the 
Czech Government, the 
Czechoslovak Bureau in London 
issued a declaration of policy to- 


| ward Russia, according to London 
| Associated Press advices, April 7. 
|The day-old Government, in which 





| two 


key posts are occupied by 
left-wing members, promised to 
maintain “practical” military, po- 
litical, economic and cultural re- 
lations with the Soviet Union. The 
declaration states: 


“In matters of punishing Ger- 


|; many, in settling Germany’s rep- 
|arations obligations, in setting of 


| new frontiers and in organizatioin 


| of 


future peace Czechoslovakia 


| will stund as near as possible ‘at 


the side of the Soviet Union and 
in one row with the other Slav 
and all democratic countries.” 

It is reported that the new re- 
gime has also intimated its inten- 
tion of strengthening relations 
with the United States, Great 
Britain and France. 


Inter-Amer. Economic 
Conference Postnoned 


The Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union April 4 post- 
poned the Inter-American Tech- 
nical Economic Conference from 
June 15 to November 15, 1945. 
The action was taken on recom- 
mendation of the Inter-American 
Financial and Economic Advisory 
Committee, which counseled a 
postponement because of a pos- 
sible overlapping of dates with 
the San Francisco Conference on 
international organization, and the 
necessity of revising the program 
in view of the resolutions adopted 
at the recent Mexico City Confer- 
ence on Problems of War and 
Peace. 

The Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee was re- 
quested to consider the modifica- 
tions that should be made in the 
agenda and to submit a revised 
draft on or before April 25 in 
order that it may be considered 
at the May meeting of the Gov- 
erning Board. 











Knudsen Again Army 
Production Chief 


It has been announced by Lt.- 
Col. Henry S. Thorne, New York 


Regional Commander of _ the 
ATSC, according to a statement 
appearing in the New York “Her- 
ald Tribune,” April 10, that Lt.- 
General William S. Knudsen, Di- 
rector of the Air Technical Com- 
mand, will leave this post and re- 
turn to his former one of Army 
Production Chief, May 1. The an- 
nouncement further disclosed that 
when General Knudsen was as- 
signed the command last July by 
General Henry H. Arnold, Com- 
manding General of the Army Air 
Forces, he was directed to com- 
bine the functions of the Air 
Service Command and the Air 
Materia! Command, thus placing 
all AATF production and supply 
under one head. The two com- 
mands were formally merged as 
the ATSC on Sept. 1. 








to the people of the country that 
Congress is determined to do what 
it can now to combat inflation and 
to provide for a sound fiscal 
policy. 

A beginning has been made in 
this direction through the recent 
passage of the George Act, but 
there appears to be some question 
whether this applies to mixed 
ownership corporations as well as 
to wholly Government-owned cor- 
porations. A clarification of this 
point, making sure that it applies 
to all, would be in accordance- 
with conclusion Number 8 of the 
Report of the Committee on the 
Reduction of Non-Essential Fed- 


such action would give assurance éral Expenditures of Aug. 1, 1944, 
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Weekly Goal and Coke Production Statistics 


The Solid Fuels Administration, U. S. Departme nt of the Interior 
in its latest report, states that the production of soft coal in the week 
ended March 31, 1945, is estimated at 12,135,000 net tons, an increase 
of 285,000 tons, or 2.4%, over the output in the preceding week. Pro- 
duction in the corresponding week of 1944 was 11,725,000 tons The 
total output of soft coal from ow 1. 1 to March 31, 1945 is estimate d at 
152.020,000 tons, a decrease of 6.7% when compared with the 163,- 
016,000 tons produced in the et ndar year to April 1, 1944. 

According to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, output of! Pennsy! 
anthracite for the week ended March 31, 1945, i estimated at 1,1 
000 1 a decrease of 21,000 tons, or 1.7%, from the preceding we ek. 
When compared with the production in the corresponding week of 
1944 there was decrease of 103,000 tons, or 8.0%. The calenda: 
year to date shows a decrease of 16.8% when compared with the 
period of 1944. 

The Bureau 
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CORK vile 


lvania 
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Oe, 


Ons, 


a 
same 
timated production of bee- 
ended March 31, 1945 
with the output for 
less than for the 


that the es 
the 
when compared 
and was 12,600 tons 


also reported 
United States 
ed a decrease of 3,300 tons 
rote week ended March 24, 1945: 
corresponding week of 1944. 
ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF 
LIGNITE IN NET TONS 
Week Ended Jan 
Mar. 24 A} ! ] +Mar. 3 
1945 1944 1945 
11.850.000 11,725,000 152,020,000 16: 
1,975,000 2,094,000 1,959,000 


tment. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL AND 
1 to Da — 
1 Apr. 1, 
1 344 
3,016,000 
2,082,000 


coal & lignite— 1945 


y ne fuel 
mine ive. 


Bituminous 
Total including 12,135,000 
Daily average 2,023,000 
*Revised. tSubject to current adju 
ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 
———_——Week Ended 
tMar. 31, §Mar. 24 
1945 1945 
1,182,000 1,203,000 1,285,000 
1,135,000 1,155,000 1,234,000 


——Calendar Year to Date——— 
Mar. 31, Apt! i sd « F 
1945 1944 1937 
78,000 16,683,000 13,232,000 
23,000 16,016,000 12,570,000 


Penn. anthracite— 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 
¢#Ccommercial produc. 

Beehive coke 
United States total 


13,87 
13,3 


951,100 
authorized 


131,600 134,900 144,200 1,489,500 2,028,400 
*Includes washery and dredge coal, and coal shipped by truck from 
operations. tExcludes colliery fuel. t¢Subject to revision. Revised. 
ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 
(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 
and State or of final annual returns from the operators.) 











Week Ended — 
Mar. 24 Mar. 17, Mar. 25, 

tate— 1945 1945 1944 
Pe nl " ae ‘ 378,000 364,000 385,000 
Alaska " 6,000 7,000 10,000 
Arkansas and Oklahoma ss 86,000 91,000 62,000 
Colorado 148,000 160,000 178,000 
Georgia and North Carolina. ’ 1,000 
Dine... ve 1,518,000 1,512,000 1,562,000 
Indiana__ . ‘ ae 541,000 565,000 556,000 
Iowa iti 61,000 59,000 48,000 
Kansas and Missouri sis 135,000 147,000 153,000 
Kentucky—Eastern 1,092,000 972,000 957,000 
co ra manta 348,000 342,000 313,000 
Maryland : ‘ 40,000 35,000 40,000 
Michigan_ hind 4,000 4,000 5,000 
Montana (bitum. & lignite) 105,000 102,000 81,000 
New Mexico 36,000 34,000 40,000 
North & South Dakota (lignite) 40,000 40,000 50,000 
Ohic ' ‘ 652.000 656,000 601,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) oa 2,756,000 2,866,000 2,799,000 
‘Tennessee ne Se 137,000 135,000 162,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite) : 1,000 2,000 4,000 
| Sees oe aman 140,000 130,000 137,000 
i ee 373,000 366,000 401,000 
Washington___ eS 38,000 30,000 25,000 
West Virginia— Southern 2 2,086,000 2,070,000 2,251,000 
tWest a ee ae 1,032,000 1,038,000 916,000 
Wyoming _- cae 187,000 198,000 197,000 
§Other Western ea * % © 
Total bituminous & lignite____ 11,850,000 11,925,000 11,954,000 
tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G:; 
and on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. tRest of State, including 


the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, 
and Oregon. “Less than 1,000 tons. 


Civil Engineering Construction $182,498,000 
For March 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States for March totals $182,498,000, an average of $36,500,000 per 
week for each of the five weeks of the month. The weekly average 
volume tops that reported to “Engineering News-Record” for the 
four weeks of February by 33%, and is 4% higher than that recorded 
for the five weeks of March, 1944. The report issued on April 5 
added in part: 

Private construction, on the weekly average basis, is 47% above 
a month ago and 16% above the corresponding 1944 month. Increased 
industrial building activity is responsible for the private gain. 

Public work records a 28% increase over the preceding month 
but is 0.5% lower than in March, 1944. State and municipal con- 
struction is up 19% compared with last month but declines 21% 
compared with last year and is the cause of the decrease in public 
construction. Federal volume is 30 and 3% higher, respectively, 
than a month ago and a year ago. 

Civil engineering construction 
ruary, 1945 and March, 1945, are 

March, 1944 February,1945 March, 1945 


(five weeks) (four weeks) (five weeks) 
Total U. S. construction___ $175,726,000 $109,516,000  $182,498,000 


and Tucker counties. $Includes Arizona 





volumes for March, 1944, Feh- 


Private construction ______ 45,109,000 238,574,006 52,508,000 
Public construction ______ 130.617.000 80,942,000 129,990,000 
State and municipal____ 18,643,000 9.947.000 14,783,000 
SEE tee iin Sete L 111,974,000 70,995,000 115,207,000 


The March volume brings 1945 construction to $380,207,000 for 
the first quarter of the year, a total 16% below the $450,122,000 re- 
ported for the corresponding 1944 period. Private construction, 
$113,444,000, is 15% above a year ago, but public work, $266,763.000. 
is down 24%. Federal construction totals $227,323.000 for the three 
months, a decrease of 29% from the preceding year. State and 
municipal volume, $39,440.000, is up 17% compared with the total 
for the cpening quarter of 1944. 


New Capital 
New capital for construction purposes for March totals $53,- 


| 
663,000, 


increase of 132% the 


an over volume reported for the cor- 
responding month last year. Private investment, $39.263.000. is 28% 
| higher than a year ago, and — loans for private industrial ex- 
pansion, $13,800,000, are up 603 
The March new construction financing brings 1945 volume to 
£249 535,000 for the first quarter, a gain of 37% over the $181.638.C00 
reported for 1944. The total is made up of $37,867,000 in corporate 
security issues, $120,731,000 in State and municipal bond sales 
| $13,800,000 in RFC loans for private industrial expansion and $77,- 


1 


137,000 in Federal appropriations for military and departmental con- 
struc tion. 


National Fertilizer Association eran 
Price Index Breaks to New All-Time P 


weekly wholesale commodity 
Fertilizer Association made 
in the week ending April 7, 
all-time peak of 140.2, 
all-cornmodity index reached 
ending Dec. 30, 1944, and has remained fairly steady 
period. A month ago the index stood at 139.7, the lowest point of 
the index in the first 14 weeks of 1945, and a year ago at 137.1, based 
on the 1935-1939 average as 100. The Association’s report went on 
tO say: 


The farm 


pak 


The 
need 
the 


The 


The 
National 
ightly 

new 


pri index compiled by 
public on April 9, adva 
1945, breaking through 
140.0 in preceding 
its previous peak of 140.1 


ce 


tO 
week. 
in the week 
since that 


from the 


a new all-time peak 
during the latest week, with prices 0.2% above its previous peak 
reached Oct. 28, 1944, and again March 24, 1945. The cotton sub- 
group advanced ‘during the week. The grains index declined slightly 


prodaucis group index reached 


with lower corn quotations more than offsetting higher prices for 
rye. The livestock index rose substantially with higher prices for 
choice and good cattle, and lambs, and small declines in the prices 
for sheep. The foods group advanced slightly because of higher 
prices for potatoes. The textiles index advanced fractionally. All 


other groups in the index remained unchanged. 
During the week 6 price series in the index advanced and 2 de- 
clined; in the preceding week there was 1 advance and 5 were de- 





clines; in the second preceding week there were 8 advances and 1 
decline. 
WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939—100* 

% Latest Preceding Month Year 
Each Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Bears to the Group Apr. 7, Mar.31, Mar.10, Apr. 8, 
Total Index 1945 1945 1945 1944 

25.3 EE RE 220 eee ee ae ee 141.8 141.6 141.2 138.3 

Fats —" RNG sas arciedcdtniintechincaien ss iasanes 145.3 145.3 145.3 146.1 

CE SID rere cr nierare reac nngiinerines 163.1 163.1 163.1 . 159.6 

23.0 SF I ster Sedge ange Mattanieali 166.4 165.6 165.2 156.7 
Tce sd x tn os ia haste banal tocnines-Atinianen tne 207.4 206.4 206.1 200.1 
ESSE Se ee aR 162.8 162.9 163.7 164.8 

| IE AE: SERPS tS 161.1 159.9 159.4 147.0 

17.3 4) ieee eee 130.4 130.4 130.4 130.1 
10.8 Miscell aneous ‘Commodities Ey ae 133.7 i3a.7 133.4 132.2 
8.2 SPS eS ere oe 156.1 156.0 155.9 152.1 
Fe! RR SS, an ae ee ee a 104.7 104.7 104.7 104.4 
6.1 mulieing Materiais.................. 154.2 154.2 154.1 152.4 
1.3 Chemicals and Drugs............... 125.4 25.4 125.4 127.7 
3 Fertilizer Materials._.............. 118.3 118.3 118.3 117.7 
ES ES See a een 119.9 119.9 119.9 119.7 
3 PS PINE com ntaderciccvames 104.8 104.8 104.8 104.2 
100.0 All groupes: COWIINOG 3 oka... 140.2 140.0 139.7 137.1 
“Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: April 7, 1945, 109.2: March 31, 1945, 109.1, and 


April 8, 1944, 106.8. 





Steel Operations Affected by Coal Output 
Drop—Cancellations and Cutbacks Continued 


“The unofficial coal strike affecting particularly those mines 
vital to steel production was in the spotlight this week as the figures 
on steel losses rolled in,’ states “The Iron Age” in its issue today 
(April 12), which further says in part: “Pittsburgh units of the U. S. 
Steel Corp., particularly Carnegie- Illinois were the hardest hit, being 
forced to cut both iron and steel production. Early in the week 12 
blast furnaces in Pittsburgh were®— 
banked, and 37 open hearths at| buyers to place steel orders, and 
Clairton, Homestead,and Duquesne | plate mills are somewhat con- 
were shut down. Coal shipments | cerned over the order picture for 
from the South were said to be/|the coming months. It is felt by 
easing the supply situation some-|some that unless substantial or- 
what. ders are forthcoming soon, operat- 

“The effect of mine stoppages|ing rates will be adversely af- 
and slowdowns since the expira- | fected during the summer. 
tion of the mine workers’ contract “Cancellations this week are re- 
had not yet reached the Chicago | ported somewhat more numerous 
district early in the week, due/in most districts, although they 
mainly to a somewhat better in- | are still primarily involving smal! 
ventory position in those plants. |tonnages. The drop in Maritime 
Reduction of the Chicago operat- | plate demand combined with the 
ing rate 2.5% this week is due to/effect of the cancellation of 72 
shutdowns of two big open/naval combat vessels has resulted 
hearths, one at the Gary and one | in open space in many plate mills 
at the south Chicago works of the |in May and June. Current de- 
U. S. Steel Corp.: coal was not a} mands are for about 750,600 tons 
factor. If the mine picture does|a month, compared with a peak 
not improve immediately, how-j|of about one million tons per 
ever, the operating rate in this| month. With Maritime directives 
district will, of course, be ad-|cut to 80,000 tons for July and 
versely affected. The Pittsburgh | none for August there is the pos- 
rate dropped to 85% | sibility that plate demand will 

“The volume of steel orders is | fall off to the point that produc- 
down very slightly this week, al- | tion will be curtailed. 
though not sufficiently to estab- Cutbacks in the ammunition 
lish any definite trend. Some| program are being continued this 
speculation is being heard that | week. 
major steel consumers are trying| «)arch shipments of finished 
to thin down their inventories as | products as compared with Feb- 
they did last summer, in anticipa- | +yary seem to have improved in 
tion of cutbacks considered im-|cqmewhat better proportion than 


minent. the lengths of the months; one 
“District offices of steel pro-| major producer’s gain was up- 














ducers report that there is a more! wards of 20%. In this varticular 
hesitant attitude on the part of‘case the result was to 


Qeannentettstninmentons 


{ carryover 





reduce ' 


ns. 


in marked proportio 


{In other instances, however, no 
reduction in carryover was af- 
fected, sheets continuing to be the 
biggest stumbling block in this 
direction. While much of the de- 
livery program consisted of clean- 


ing out stocks of finished products 
evertheless shipments were 
heavy. 

“Advices from 
that numerous new directives, 
many on sheets, are still to 
placed and this will slow the 
duction of carryovers this month. 
On the score of directives, there 
are no worthy indications that 
those on shell steel will be cut 
down, although the space will 
immediately be taken up by de- 
mand for other products.” 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on April 9 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 


Washington a 


re 


be 
re- 


| operating rate of steel companies 


having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 94.3% of 
capacity for the week beginning 


April 9, compared with 96.9% one 
week ago, 94.5% one month ago 
and 98.7% one year ago. The 


opereting rate for the week be~ 
ginning April 9 is equivalent to 
1,728,100 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared to 1,774900 
tons one week ago, 1,730,900 tons 
one month ago, and 1,768,000 tons 
one year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of the iron and steel mar- 
kets on April 9 stated in part as 
follows: 


“Indication of critical need for 
war steel in spite of military suc- 
cesses in Europe and the Pacific 
is found in action by the War 
Production Board in reducing al- 
lotments for second quarter on 
maintenance and repair tonnage. 


“The regulation limits transpor- 


tation systems to 80% of the 
quantity permitted in fourth 
quarter last year, power, water, 


gas and central heating systems 
are limited to 20% of total pur- 
chases during 1944. Such pur- 
chases of those covered by regu- 
lations 5 and 5A, mining compa- 
nies covered by P56 and Govern- 
ment services covered by P141 are 
limited to 20% of purchases in 
second quarter last year. 


“Adjustments in second quarter 
schedules are being made in an 
effort to work in as many of the 
more pressing needs as possible. 
To this end the Army has released 
34,000 tons of carbon steel to al- 
low production to start on 2,000 
additional box cars, facilitating a 
program of 20,000 scheduled for 
completion by the end of Septem- 
ber. Shortage of this type of car 
is acute. 


“Movement of Lake Superior 
iron ore by Lake has started, the 
first cargo from Escanaba, Mich., 
being unloaded at Cleveland April 
5 and a large fleet being en route 
to the head of the lakes for addi- 
tional cargoes. 


“Scrap supply continues su4- 
ficient to maintain a high rate of 
steelmaking but there is no sur- 
plus and reserves are reduced by 
inroads during the difficult time 
last winter.” 





Money in Circulation 

The Treasury Department in 
Washington has issued its cus- 
tomary monthly statement show- 
ing the amount of money in cir- 
culation after deducting the 
money held in the U. S. Treasury 
and by Federal Reserve Banks 
and agents. The figures this time 
are those of Feb. 28, 1945. and 
show that the money in circula- 
tion at that date (including. of 
course, that held in bank vaults 
of member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System) was $25,.751.204.- 
220, as against $25,290.209.861 on 
Jan. 31, 1945, and $20.823.585.532 
on Feb. 28, 1944. and compares 
with $5,698,214.612 on Oct. 31. 
1920. Just before the outbreak 
of the first World War. tha‘ 
on June 30, 1914, total was 
459,434.174. 
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Trading on New York Exchanges | 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on April 4 
figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the acccunt of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Mar. 17, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekiy by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
figures. 

4 Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended March 17 in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 1,595,908 shares, which amount was 16.35% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 4,882,480 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended March 10 of 
2,695,256 shares, or 13.81% of the total trading of 9,759,280 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended March 17 amounted to 410,095 shares, or 14.89% of the total vol- 
ume on that exchange of 1,376,655 shares. During the March 10 week 
trading for the account of Curb members of 700,350 shares was 14.52% 
of the total trading of 2,411,800. 

Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED MARCH 17, 1945 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week 
Short sales 183,150 
tCther sales 4,699,330 


t% 


SE CE chi chdrenitis neh was ccncoeenmieteapndpiiititnniini ai ,882,480 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registerea— 
go SESE Aree ‘ike 
Short sales 
+Other sales 


411,780 
73,870 
436,010 


509,880 


NE Ge ececic we Skee need one ten eens 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases ‘ 
Short sales____~-- 
BE a eee eae ae ee oe 


178,320 
19,520 
179,040 
Total sales 198,560 

3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases... .......-- 
EE Te SE Sa Ee CY a ee oe 
OEE IAD OR Se Eee 


GS DEE ccc cnantosnuintiiediadmedtans 
Total— 
Ee Sic cvckce in eceerensteteeieeaaaeree 
A | ES es Seana 
SORE GORE p64 cncinenines ee ee ee 


4. 


882,151 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and 
Transactions for Accéunt of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED MARCH 17, 1945 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week 
rE Ci nas scat calee initigseddtie elma e emiaonn = 14,270 
EE I a ee an ey ee ee eae ie 


2 
1,362,385 
9° 
3 


US BG ii io dieithnn ecient emda ae 1,362,285 
B. Round-Lot Transaction for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registerea 
2 ES 2 a a ot, eo 
Short sales_- 
tOther sales___-_-_ 


Total sales__ de = os 

2. Other transactions initiated on the fl 
Total purchases__---~—- Sich ante daes te doth 

Short sales____-~_- , a 

SN NO cath ser carcgneeseesen naib eipaginansaniatenlahaaitite lentes ebiemiinas 


Total sales 

3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases__-_- dentin tame tints tide diame 
I I sits scntercin iiniesenctsind apie ta 
tOther sales 


Total sales 
Total— 
Total purchases 
Short sales_- 
EE I Fee ae EE ee oe 


4. 


STAT COI... ovens RAIS 

©. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
og ee ae ee 
gE Eien ae eee ms 


siiine Sidi 227, 


770 
0 


53,647 


IE CN ica Mil th anil tis cnctcinneientitialioncighdihatndatiatanansh 50,741 


*The term ‘‘members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 

tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 

tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission's 
rules are included with ‘other sales.’’ 

&Sales marked ‘‘short exempt’ are included with “other sales.” 








Wholesale Prices Unchanged For Week Ended! 


March 31, 1945 


Average prices for commodities at the primary market level re- | 


mained steady during March, according to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics’ index which has stood at 105.1% of the 1926 average for four 
consecutive weeks, announced the U. S. Department of Labor, in its 
report issued April 5 which further said: 


“During the last week of the month higher prices for citrus fruits, | 
for potatoes in Eastern markets and for livestock and its products | 
brought prices for farm products and foods up slightly but did not | 


change the all-commodity index. The index was 0.1% higher than 
for the week ended March 3, and 1.4% 
March a year ago.” 

The report went on to say: 

“Farm Products and Foods—With increases of about 11% for} 
citrus fruits, nearly 6% for calves, 15% for steers, and higher mar- 
kets for wheat and rye and for white potatoes at Boston and New | 
York, average prices for farm products rose 0.2% during the last 
week of March. Lower prices were reported for barley, corn, cotton, 
and hay and for apples, onions, and sweetpotatoes. In the past four 
weeks, prices for farm products in primary markets have risen 0.1 
and were 2.7% higher than at this time last year. 


“Led by increases of 1.2% for fruits and vegetables — mostly | 


Grains 





higher than at the end of | 


| High 
| Low 


| April 


% 


lemons and oranges at Chicago and white potatoes at New York— 
and 1.3% for fresh pork, average prices for foods increased 0.3%. 
From March 3 to March 31, the index for foods advanced 0.3% and 
was 0.6% higher than at the end of March a year ago. 


“Industrial Commodities — Very few changes were reported in 
industrial commodity markets during the week. A further advance 
of 3.8% occurred in prices for sheepskins and brought the index for 
the hides and leather products group up 0.1%. The mercury markets 
weakened on reports that metal from Spain would soon be available. 
Turpentine dropped 1.8% and sales realizations on maple flooring 
were off 0.8%.” 


The Labor Department included the following notation in its 


; report: 


Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. The indexes 
must be considered as preliminary and subject to such adjustment 
and revision as required by later and more complete reports. 


The following tables show (1) indexes for the principal groups 
of commodities for the past three weeks, for March 3, 1945 and April 
1, 1944, and the percentage changes from a week ago, a month ago, 
and a year ago and (2) percentage changes in subgroup indexes from 
March 24, 1945. to March 31, 1945. 


WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 31, 1945 
(1926100) 

Percentage change to 

March 31, 1945 from— 

4-1 3-24 3-3 4-1 

1944 1945 1945 1944 

103.6 0 +0.1 


3-31 
1945 
105.1 


3-24 
1945 
105.1 


3-17 
1945 
105.1 


127.0 127.4 
104.5 104.6 
118.2 118.2 
99.2 99.2 
83.9 83.9 
104.3. 104.3 
116.9 116.9 
94.9 94.9 
106.2 106.2 
94.4 94.4 
116.0 116.3 
94.9 94.9 
101.8 101.8 


3-3 
1945 
105.0 


127. 


Commodity Groups— 


All commodities he 


127.3 
104.8 
118.3 
99.2 
83.9 





+O0.1 + 
+ .03 


123.9 
104.2 
117.5 
97.3 
83.6 
103.8 
114.6 
95.0 
105.9 
93.3 
113.5 
93.5 
100.7 


Farm products 

Foods 

Hides and leather products 

Textile products 

Fuel and lighting materials 

Metals and metal products 

Building materials 

Chemicals and allied products 

Housefurnishing good 

Miscellaneous commodities 

Raw materials 

Semimanufactured articles 

Manufactured products 

All commodities other than 
products 

4ll commodities other than farm 
products and foods masa 


eo cocecoeosccooooc(S 
moO ho 

+ 

a 

- 


Nip ict 
iy 
o © SeeccCeoSS 
= 


94.9 
101.6 


RreNROONSOONOCON]| # 
NUPNWHOU ROAD. 


Te) 
[fm 
4 
Ww 


farm 


tN 
i 
~ 


100.3 100.3 100.1 99.2 


— 
—s 


99.4 99.4 99.4 99.4 98.3 0 

PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
MARCH 24, 1945 TO MARCH 31, 1945 
Increases 

Fruits and vegetable: 1.2 Livestock and poultry 

Hides and skins 0.9 Meats ede 

Decreases 

0.2 Other farm products 


Paint and paint materials__- 0.1 


0. 
0. 


0.1 


5 a . 
Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 
Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
ziven in the following tabie. 
MOODY’S BOND PRICESt 
(Based on Average Yields) 
Avge. 


Corpo- 
rate* 





1945— 
Wally 
averages 


Corporate by Groups* 
R. R. P. U. Indus 
111.62 114.46 119.20 
111.44 114.46 119.20 
111.44 114.46 119.20 
111.44 114.46 119.20 
111.44 114.46 119.20 
111.4 114.46 119.20 
111.25 114.27 119.20 
111.25 114.27 119.20 
111.2: 114.27 119.20 
S34. 114.27 119.41 
111 114.46 119.41 
110. 114.46 119.41 
110.7 114.27 
110.52 114.08 
110.15 114.08 
109.5 114.08 
109. 114.08 
109.2 113.89 
108. 113.70 
109. 113.70 
108.7 113.89 
111.6: 114.46 
108.52 113.70 


Corporate by Ratings® 
Aaa Aa A Baa 
120.84 118.40 106.56 
120.84 118.40 106.39 
120.84 118.40 106.39 
120.84 118.40 106.39 
120.84 118.40 106.39 
121.04 118.40 106.39 
121.04 118.40 106.04 
120.84 118.40 106.04 
85 121.04 118.40 106.04 
0 121.04 118.60 106.21 
0 120.84 118.80 106.39 
8 120.63 118.60 106.21 
66 120.43 118.60 106.21 
66 120.02 118.60 106.04 
46 120.02 118.60 105.69 
27 119.82 118.40 105.69 
08 119.82 118.00 105.34 
119.41 118.00 105.17 
119.20 118.00 105.00 
119.00 118.00 104.8: 
119,00 117.80 104.66 
118.80 106.56 


121.04 
118.80 117. 104.48 


115.04 
115.04 
115.04 
115.04 
04 
04 
85 
85 


115.04 
5.04 
15.04 
5.04 
5.04 
85 
85 
£85 
4.85 
§ .66 
.66 
4.46 
.46 
27 
.08 


A 
1 
1 
1 
1 
a 
4 
i 


119.20 
118.80 
118.60 
118.60 
118.40 
118.20 
119.61 
118.20 


19 
12 


WO WWWWh HHH DD HOTLY BH UI WU 
. $e 


High 4: 
wow 1945 = 
1 Year Ago 
April 10, 1944 
2 Years Ago 

vil 


10, 1943 


iS) 
Oo 


111.62 118.20 116.61 104.83 113.70 116.41 


A 112.93 115.63 


£.} 


109.60 117.80 24 


MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 


(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
Avge. 
Corpec- 
rate* 
93 2.30 
64 2.90 
64 2.20 
64 2.90 
65 20 
65 2.90 
66 2.91 
.66 91 
66 2.91 
2.90 
.90 
91 
2.92 
2.92 
2.93 
2.94 
2.95 
2.96 
2.97 
2.97 
2.98 
2.98 
2.90 


115 


_ 

2 . 
Govt. 
Bonds 


162 
4 


Corporate by Ratings* 
Aaa a A 

2.61 
2.61 
61 
61 
61 
.60 
60 
61 
.60 
.60 
61 
62 


Corporate by Groups* 
R. R. P. U. Indva. 

3.08 
09 
09 
09 
.09 
09 
10 
10 
10 
09 
11 
12 
13 


w 
~ 
= 


o>) 


2.90 
90 
90 
.90 
90 
.90 
91 
91 

91 

91 
92 
92 
93 


2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.68 
2.68 
2.68 
2.67 


W wo W Wo 
33 4 <i 


7 
7 
pad 
7 
pA 
7 
7 


IDWWWWWW 
> 


PPP Pe RO bo Wo WWW Ww Wk 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


A 
2. 
2. 
2 

2 

2 

2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
Me 
2.78 
2.7! 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 


> 
Re 


-73 
73 
73 
72 
71 
72 
72 


14 


WWW WWW Lo WWW WW Www 


NNUNNYONNNNNNNNNYNNNNNW 
} ; »Ona 
NNNNUNNWNNNNN NW NNN bd to 
£9 G9 69 69 69 69 69 G9 69 69 69 LO WY C9 
AQ UP WH RH OM DO -]D Ow: 


1945____ 
1945 
1 Year Ago 
April 10, 1944 
2 Years Ago 
10, 1943 2.04 3.19 .76 2.89 3.14 3.97 3.70 3.01 
*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “‘typical’”’ bond 
(3%% coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
{llustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 
+The latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 
in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 
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3.08 


119.61 | 
119.41 | 
119.41 


2.69 | 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made_ public on 
April 4 a summary for the week 
ended Mar. 24 of complete fgures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 
AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. ¥. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ended March 24, 1945 


Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers Total 
(Customers’ purchases) for Week 
Number of orders 24,368 
Number of shares rae 688,328 
Dollar value ‘ ... $28,214,069 

Odd-Lot Furchases by Dealers— 

(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales_- 
*Customers’ other sales 


224 
23,132 


Customers’ total 23,356 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short 


*Customers’ other 


sales__ 


sales_. 
sales 


7,984 
630,640 
638,624 
- $24,722,679 


Customers’ total sales 


Dollar value 


Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Short sales 
+Other sales - 


160 
162,440 


Total sales ili eed i aa 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: 
Number of shares 


“Sales marked “short exempt” 
ported with ‘‘other sales.’’ 

*Sales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 
is less than a round lot are reported with 
“other sales.’’ 


198,590 
are re- 


Americans to Take 
Gut in Sugar Supply 


The sugar supply coming to the 
American civilian this year wiil 
be cut more than any year since 
the beginning of the war and 
might be less than the British ra- 
tion, Lieut-Col. R. W. Olmstead 
told the Senate Food Investigating 
Committee on April 4. On the 
other hand, Lieut.-Col. Omstead, 
who is chairman of the War Food 
Administration’s Allocations Com- 
mittee, added the supply and de- 
mand of meat may strike a bal- 
ance a year after the end of the 
European war. 

Associated Press 
Bureau said: 

He presented these figures of 
estimated sugar requirements for 
1945: 

United States—Per capita con- 
sumption of 83 pounds for. civil- 
ians, a reduction of 7% from 1944 
and 14% below 1935—39. 

United Kingdom—Per capita 
consumption of 86 pounds, an in- 
crease of 23% over 1944, but 17% 
below 1934-38. 

Canada—Per capita consump- 
tion of about 83 pounds, a reduc- 
tion of 4% from 1944 and 12% 
below 1935-39. 

Colonel Olmstead emphasized 
that supply estimates are by no 
means firm, leaving open the 
question whether actual deliveries 
may not fall still shorter. It was 
brought out that the British can 
take from storage about half their 
estimated requirements and ‘still 
have stocks of about pre-war 
level. 

As to meat, Colonel Olmstead 
testified that the present world 
deficit is 6,200,000,000 pounds, or 
15% of estimated requirements. 


Moody’s Daily 
Commodity Index 


Tuesday, April 3, 1945 
Wednesday, j 
Thursday, 4 
Priday,: April . 6.22 2; ak Be 
Saturday, April 7... ou eee 
Monday, April 9.0204. lk Se 
Tuesday, April 10 
Two weeks ago, March 27________-~ 
Month ago, March 10 
Year ago, April 10, 1944 __. 
1943 High, April 1 

Low, Jan. 2 
1944 High, April 9 


Washington 











Low, Jan. 24 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week 
Ended March 31, 1945 Showed Little Change 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- | 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended March 31, 1945, | 
was 4.781.415 barrels, a decrease of 700 barrels from the preceding 
figure 


week. It was also 11,935 barrels below the daily average 
recommended by the Petroleum Administration for War for the | 
month of March, 1945. The current figure, however, was 398,165 


barrels per day higher than the output in the week ended April ] 
of last year. Daily production for the four weeks ended March 31, 
1945, averaged 4,776,400 barrels. Further details as reported by the 
Institute follow: ; 
Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,677,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 14,644,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1.613,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,548,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 9,184,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended March 31, 1945; and had in storage at the end of that 


week: 52,809,000 barrels of civilian grade gasoline; 45,903,000 barrels 
of military and other gasoline; 7,127,000 barrels of kerosine; 26,889,000 
barrels of distillate fuel, and 41,745,000 barrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRCDUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 


























*State Actual Production 
*P,. A. W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen-_ ables Ended from Ended Ended 
dations Begin. Mar. 31, Previous Mar. 31, Apr. 1, 
March Mar. 1 1945 Week 1945 1944 
Oklahoma -— cae 363,000 363,000 +%*372,950 3,600 370,100 331,000 
Kansas iy 274.000 259,600 #275,850 350 268,550 270,000 
Nebraska —- Seiad 1,000 ‘ ; +1,000 50 950 1,250 
Panhandle Texas_-_-- 88,000 88,000 92.850 
North Texas pital 149,300 149,300 142,600 
West Texas -. . 477,400 477,400 340,900 
East Central Texas__ 146,700 146,700 116,600 
East Texas sedans 381,000 381,000 365,100 
Southwest Texas --_- 352,150 352,150 291,500 
Coastal, Texas ..... 564,450 564,450 513,800 
Total Texas _._.__. 2,160,000 12,160,675 2,159,000 2,159,000 1,863,350 
North Louisiana --- 70,500 400 70,350 76,900 
Coastal Louisiana -- 295,650 or 295,650 283,950 
Total Louisiana —_ 360,000 401,800 366,150 400 366,000 360,850 
a 80,000 80,317 80,600 400 80,600 79,100 
Mississippi - ‘nltncnipabl 53,000 52,300 100 51,600 41,300 
Alabama -- Pom, were 300 250 : 250 100 
I So nae 3 15 50 
IE © eet kiss eenend 198,000 188,300 - 2,950 190,700 216,100 
pe ae 12,000 10,100 - 250 10,750 13,750 
Eastern— 
(Not incl. Ill., Ind., 
8k eee 68,200 68,400 4.550 64,600 76,850 
Ris Sais, ase 32,000 16,750 - 2,150 18,200 21,200 
Wienieae 2... 47,000 47,000 - 4,050 48,600 51,800 
Wyoming cdectite citi 100,000 105,900 600 104,650 86,750 
Montana — seidibaiciaishsiisciy 23,000 19,950 - 600 20,450 21,500 
Coloraga.. |... 9,500 9,550 - 450 9,950 8,200 
New Mexico ___.___- 105,000 105,000 103,850 ie 103,900 112,900 
Total East of Calif 3,886,000 3,877,915 3,900 3,868,850 3,556,050 
| Se ae 907,350 §907,350 903,500 — 4,600 907,500 827,200 
Total United States 4,793,350 4,781,415 — 700 4,776,400 4,383,250 


*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 
Production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
6as derivatives to be produced. 


TOklahoma, Kansas Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. March 29, 1945. 


+This is the net basic allowable as of March 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 2 to 15 days, the entire state was ordered shut down 
for 6 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
operate leases, a total equivalent to 6 days shutdown time during the calendar month. 


§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED MARCH 31, 1945 


(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 
Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 
estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 
Bureau of Mines basis 


oe 


cee 











Se eaear dt) a te §Gasoline 
ve AT ively % Daily Crude Runs Pro- tStocks 
j | Refining to Stills duction of tStocks tGasoline Stocks 
Capac- Daily at Ref. Gas Oil of Resi- Mili- Ci- 
ity Re- Aver- % Op- Inc. Nat. & Dist. dual taryand vilian 
District— porting age erated Blended Fuel Oil Fueloil Other Grade 
Mast Coast ......_.. 99.5 747 94.4 1,943 5,093 5,498 6,795 6,986 
Appalachian— 
District No. 1______ 76.8 104 Ee | 302 377 240 1,198 1,224 
District No. 2._____ 81.2 54 108.0 170 117 152 604 812 
pO 87.2 761 88.8 2,881 3,413 1,77 6,474 17,612 
Okla., Kans., Mo.____ 78.3 370 78.9 1,418 1,670 1,234 1,564 8'040 
Inland Texas _______ 59.8 225 68.4 895 297 629 1,327 1,702 
Texas Gulf Coast____ 89.3 1,085 87.7 3,351 5,213 5,731 11,604 5,097 
Louisiana Gulf Coast_ 96.8 266 102.3 826 1,966 1,529 2,493 2,623 
No. La. & Arkansas... 555.9 80 63.5 218 756 268 879 1,880 
ees Mountain— 
strict No. 3...... 17.1 10 76.9 28 15 30 20 63 
District No. 4__.___ 72.1 119 74.8 401 355 633 421 2,109 
CORR seneie Ss . 85.5 856 86.1 2,211 7,617 24,028 12,524 4,661 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis March 31, 1945 85.5 4,677 86.1 14,644 26,889 41,745 *45,903 52,809 
Total U. S. B. of M. 
basis March 24, 1945 85.5 4,742 87.3 14,907 26,782 43,327 45,525 53,487 
U. 8. Bur. of Mines 
basis April 1, 1944_ 4,459 13,626 29,926 52,193 35,665 51,582 
*Includes aviation and military grades, finished and unfinish i ni 
S, ed, title to which 
still remains in the name of the producing company; solvents, naphthas, Ridadine 


pe a ete eg as to ultimate 
gasoline Week compared with 11,972,000 barrels a year ago. Thes 

weekly periods shown do not include any gasoline on which qitle Son heseede tery 
or which the military forces may actually have in custody in their own or leased 
storage. iStocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in transit in pipe — lines. . 
ineluding 1,613,000 barrels of kerosine, 4,548,000 barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel 
oil and 9,184,000 barrels of residual fuel oil produced during the week ended March 
31, 1945, which compares with 1,732,000 barrels, 4,448,000 barrels and 9,166,000 
barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 1,643,000 barrels, 4,303 000 barrels and 
8,613,000 barreis, respectively, in the week ended April 1, 1944. 


use and 11,481,000 barrels unfinished 


Note—Stocks of kerosine at March 31, 1945, amou 
Peainst 6,859,000 barrels a week ea Shans 


7,127,000 barrels, 


: as 
rlier and 6,567,000 barrels a year ago. 





| Civil Engineering Construction $33,709,000 


For Week 


Civil 


engineering construction 


volume in continental United 


States totals $33,709,000 for the week. This volume, not including 


the construction by 
outside the country, 
preceding week, 1% 
week, and 0.4% 
reported to “Engineering 
on April 5 went on to say: 


and 


Private construction for the week is 24% 


is 34% under the total for the 


14% lower than last week but 9% higher than last year. 


municipal volume tops the 
higher than a year ago. 
i9% 


reported for the 1944 period. 


military engineers abroad, American 
shipbuilding, 
under the volume for the corresponding 
below the previous 
News-Record.” 


Federal construction, however, 
lower, respectively, than a week ago and a year ago. 
The current week’s construction brings 1945 volume to $413,- | 
916,000 for the 14 weeks, a decrease of 1442% 
Private construction, $118,621,000, is 


contracts 
in the 
1944 
average as 
public 


is 10% lower than 


moving 
report made 


four-week 
The 


above a week ago but 


1944 week. Public construction is 
State and 
preceding week by 96% and is 248% 


is 33 and 


from the $484,085,000 


up 12% compared with last year, but public construction, $295,295,000, 


is down 22% as a result of the 28% drop in Federal work. State and | 


municipal construction is 35% higher than in the 1944 period. 


Civil engineering construction 
week, and the current week are: 


Total U. S. construction 

Private construction 

Public construction 
State and municipal-__- 
Federal 


volumes for the 1944 week, last 

Apr. 6,1944 Mar. 29,1945 Apr.5, 1945 

$33,963,000 $37,301,000 $33,709,000 

7.846.000 4,167,000 5.177,000 
26,117,000 33,134,000 28,532,000 | 


In the classified construction 
in industrial and commercial bui 
classified construction. Increases 


in industrial and public buildings, and streets and roads. 


2,764,000 
23,353,000 


4,900,000 9 621.000 
28,234,000 18,911,000 


groups, gains over last week are 
ldings, streets and roads, and un- 
over the 1944 week are reported 
Subtotals 


for the week in each class of construction are: water works, $277,000; 
sewerage, $359,000; bridges, $129,000; industrial buildings, $4,096,000; 


commercial building and 


private 


mass housing. $639,000; public 


buildings, $12,671,000; earthwork and drainage, $1,204,000; streets and 


roads, $8,723,000, and unclassified 


New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $8,830,- | 


construction, $5,611,000. 


G00. It is made up of $4,330,000 in State and municipal bond sales, 
$4,000,000 in corporate security issues, and $500,000 in RFC loans for 


industrial plant expansion. The 
volume to $258,365,000, a 


reported for the 14 weeks of 1944. 


total 40% 


week’s new financing brings 1945 | 
the $184,237,000 | 


greater than 





Non-Ferrous Metals—Deliveries of Gonper 
Heavy—Lead Order Again Amended by WPB 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of April 
5, states: “With the stockpile of lead still falling, WPB last week is- 
sued an amended order designed to further limit consumption by 


keeping a close check on all end 
in which the metal may be used 
regulations. 
metal established a new 
Zine, being under allocation, pre- 
sented a quiet appearance market- 
wise. Antimony continues in tight 
supply because of extra demands 
for the oxide for war purposes. 
Quicksilver on spot was available 
at $159 per flask, or $1 below the 
price named a week ago.” The 
publication further went on to say 
in part: 
Copper 

Most copper producers believe 
that March established a new high 
in deliveries, with foreign-origin 
metal again accounting for most 
of the tonnage moved. The in- 
dustry looks for some cutbacks in 
ammunition. However, wire mills 
are expected to maintain opera- 
tions at a high rate for some time 
to come. In spite of developments 
in Europe, consumers show little 
or no uneasiness over big inven- 
tories. 

Cutbacks in the output of small- 
arms ammunition are expected by 
WPB officials within two weeks. 
The accelerated program that was 
put into operation last December 
has increased the reserve supply 
of such ammunition substantially, 
and the requirements are now be- 
ing reviewed by Army and WPB 
officials, according to Washington 
advices. Whether the cutback in 
small-arms ammunition will re- 
lease copper and zinc for ordinary 
civilian needs is uncertain. Other 
war needs for these metals remain 
high, it is claimed. 

February brass mill production 
fell off slightly, compared with 
January, but the daily rate was 
about the same for the two months. 
Production of the brass mills 
amounted to 468,958,000 pounds in 
February, against 478,000,000 
pounds in January. 


Lead 


General Preference Order M-38 
has been amended by WPB, effec- 





Copper producers believe that 
high.©- 


products. The listing of products 
has been simplified in the revised 
March deliveries of the 


|tive March 31, eliminating the A, 
'B, and C lists and substituting a 
| permissive list for which iead may 
be used. 

WPBE also amended the collap- 
sible tube regulations (Order 
M-115) to conserve on lead. Tubes 
for shaving cream, paints, depila- 
tories, and insecticides are no 
| longer permitted to contain lead, 
but aluminum may be substituted 
for packing these items on a quota 
basis. Lead-base tubes for dental 
cleansing preparations for civilian 
use are permitted to the extent of 
20% of the deliveries made in the 
second quarter of 1944. All lead- 
base tubes to be manufactured for 
military orders remain unre- 
stricted. 


the Tin-Lead-Zine Division of 
WPB to file requests for foreign 
lead not later than the 18th of the 
month. Strict enforcement of the 
“deadline” will be part of the plan 
to regulate consumption of the 
metal under the revised order. 
Arrivals of lead from foreign 
sources have been disappointing, 
owing largely to transportation 
difficulties. The stockpile is likely 
to decline during the current 
month to a point well below the 
present level of about 65,000 tons. 


Sales of lead during the last 
week amounted to 12,755 tons. 


Zinc 


ended yesterday. From present in- 


dications the sales volume for 
April will be smaller than that of 
March. Though the supply of 


Special High Grade for April de- 





| quests for Prime Western have not 
_been so urgent now that zinc is 
| under allocation. Some Canadian 


Consumers have been asked by | 


Most sellers reported a quiet/| 
market in zinc for the week that) 


| livery was disposed of readily, re-| 


zinc has figured in recent tran 
actions in this market. 
Magnesium 
January production of primary 
magnesium amounted to 7,700,000 
pounds, aganist 8,514,000 pounds 
in December and 41,988,000 pounds 
in January last year, according to 
figures compiled by the Aluminum 
and Magnesium Division of WPB. 
Secondary recovery of magnesium 
in January amounted to 2,500,000 
pounds, which compares with l1,- 
844.000 pounds in December and 
2,105,000 pounds in January a year 
ago. 


Tin 

Some small mines operating in 
Bolivia have threatened to shut 
down because of high production 
costs, according to advices from 
La Paz received here last week. 
The Government took action on 
March 30 to keep ail of the coun- 
try’s tin properties in production. 
Banco Minero has been requested 
to take over and operate mines 
unable to produce tin concentrates 
under prevailing conditions. 

There were no marked develop- 
ments in tin in the United States 
market. Straits quality tin on spot 
held at 52¢, with forward metal, 


|in cents per pound, nominally as 
| follows: 
April May June 
| March 29 52.000 52.000 52.000 
| March 30 52.000 52.000 52.000 
| March 31 52.000 52.000 52.000 
April 2 52.000 52.000 52.000 
| April 3 52.000 52.000 52.000 
April 4 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
,at 51.125¢ per pound. 


Quicksilver 
The quicksilver situation 
changed but slightly during the 


last week. Spot metal could have 

| been obtained at $159 per flask on 
| lots of 50 flasks or more, but in 
most directions $160 was regarded 
as the minimum. The range in 
prices as the week ended was $159 
to $154 per flask, depending on 
quantity. Spanish metal was avail- 
able. for April shipment from 
abroad at $152 per flask, duty 
paid, New York. With most oper- 
ators expecting a good volume of 
business to come into the market 
in the near future, selling pressure 
was decidedly limited. 

Offerings on the Coast remained 
light, with nearby metal nominally 
unchanged at $155 per flask. For- 
ward material $150 to $154, de- 
pending on quantity and seller. 
| Production moving up slowly. 





Silver 


The London market for silver 
was quiet and unchanged at 2514ed. 
The New York Official for foreign 
silver continued at 44%4¢, with do- 
mestic metal at 70°%¢. 


esults Of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on April 9 that the 
tenders of $1,300,000,000 or there- 
|about of 91-day Treasury bills 
to be dated April 12 and to ma- 
ture July 12, 1945, which were 
offered on April 6, were opened 
at the Federal Reserve Banks on 
April 9. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 

Total applied for $2,163,982,000. 

Total accepted, $1,303,940,000 
(includes $60,784,000 entered on a 
| fixed price basis at 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full). 

Average price 99.905, equivalent 
rate of discount approximately 
| 0.375 % per annum. 

‘wae of accepted competitive 
| bids: 








High, 99.908, equivalent rate of 
| discount approximately 0.364% 
per annum. 

_ Low, 99.905, equivalent rate of 
_ discount approximately 0.376% 
' per annum. 
(55% of the amount bid for at 
| the low price was accepted). 

| There was amaturity of a simil- 
_lar issue of bills on April 12 in the 
, amount of $1,302,998,000. 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
Ended March 31, 1945 increased (9,168 Ears 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended March 31, 1945, 
totaled $835,226 cars, the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on April 5. 
week of 1944 of 49,120 cars, or 6.2%, 
week in 1943 of 63,124 cars or 8.2%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of March 31, increased 


and an increase above the same 


19,168 cars, or 2.3% above the preceding week. : 
Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 410,783 cars, an increase 
of 5,908 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 27,060 


cars above the corresponding week in 1944. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 112,- 
246 cars, an increase of 2,032 cars above the preceding week and an 
increase of 3,233 cars above the corresponding week in 1944. 

Coal loading amounted to 171,507 cars, an increase of 4,444 cars 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 7,170 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1944 : 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 46,560 cars an increase 
of 738 cars above the preceding week and an increase of 5,233 cars 


above the corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of March 31, 


totaled 30.124 cars. an increase of 235 cars above the preceding week 
and an increase of 2,353 cars above the corresponding week in 1944. 

Livestock loading amounted to 14,516 cars, a decrease of 1,152 
cars below the preceding week but an increase of 43 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts alone loading 
of livestock for the week of March 31, totaled 11,172 cars, a decrease 
of 823 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 671 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1944. 

Forest products loading totaled 41,774 cars an increase of 2,170 
cars above the preceding week and an increase of 782 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1944. 

Ore loading amounted to 22,201 cars, an increase of 4,324 cars 
above the preceding week and an increase of 4,757 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1944. 

Coke loading amounted to 15,639 cars; an increase of 704 cars 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 842 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1944. 

All distriets reported increases compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks in 1944, and 1943. 


1945 1944 1943 

4 Weeks of January__---------_~_- Sees 3,001,544 3,158,700 2,910,638 
4 Weeks of February 3,049,697 3,154,116 3,055,725 
Week of March 3 785,264 786,893 748,926 
Week of March 10 766,290 780,265 769,045 
Week of March 17 815,789 785,195 768,134 
Week of March 24 816,058 777,578 787,340 
Week of March 31 835,226 786,106 772,102 

Tots 10,069 868 10,228,853 9,811,910 








Electric Output for Week Ended April 7, 1945 
0.9% Below That for Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended April 1; 1945, 
was approximately 4,321,794,000 kwh., which compares with 4,361- 
094.000 kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago, and 4,329,478,000 
kwh. in the week ended Mar. 31, 1945. The output of the week ended 








April 7, 1945, was 0.9% lower than in the same week last year. 
PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 
—_—___________—_—__—_—_Week Ended 

Major Geographical Divisions— April 7 Mar. 31 Mar. 24 Mar. 17 
OS ERE EE Oe 1.2 0.4 3.7 *0.1 
| a ee eo 5.2 6.2 *3.0 *3.5 
etre? SG UserI al. tens 0.8 0 2 1.8 0.9 
West Central_- aenilaneits aanante 9.4 6.1 5 3 5.§ 
Southern States bani 4.9 4.6 3.6 4.9 
Rocky Mountain___~- epee: 3.8 *7.4 10.0 *7.5 
RE Tae ETE 6.0 6.5 21 *0.1 

Total United States____-__-_--. 0.9 1.3 0.2 *0.1 

*Decrease under similar week in previous year. 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours, 
% Change 

Week Enced 1945 1944 over 1944 1943 1932 1929 
Jan. 6 . 4,427,281 4,567,959 e 3,952,587 1,602,482 1,733,81¢ 
Jan. 13 “ 4,614,334 4,539,083 + 1.7 3,952,479 1,598,201 1,736,721 
Jan. 20 4,588,214 $.531,662 + 12 3,974,202 1,588,967 1,717,31¢ 
Jan. 27 4,576,713 4,523,763 + 1.2 3,976,84- 1,588,853 1,728,203 
Feb. 3 4,538,552 4,524,134 0.3 3,960,242 1,578,817 1,726,161 
Feb. 10 4 505,269 4,532,730 — 0.6 3,939,708 1,545,45° 1,718,304 
Feb. 17 4,472,293 4,511,562 0.9 3,948,749 1,512,158 1,699,250 
Feb. 24 4,473,962 4.444.939 0.7 3,892,796 1,519,67 1,706,719 
March 4,472,110 4,464,686 0.2 3,946,630 1,538,452 1,702,570 
March 10 4.446.135 4 425,630 0.5 3.944.679 1,537,747 1,687,229 
March 17 4,397,529 4,400,246 0.1 3,946,836 1,514,553 1.683.262 
March 24 4,401,716 4,409,159 0.2 3,928,170 1,480,208 1,679,583 
March 31 4,329,478 4,408,703 1.8 3,889,658 1,465,076 1,633,291 
April 7 4,321,794 4,361,094 0.9 3,882,467 1,480,738 1,696,543 
April 14 4,307,493 3,916,794 1,469,810 1,709,331 
April 2: 4,344,183 3,925,175 1,454,505 1,699,822 
April 28 4,336,247 3,866,721 1,429,632 1,688,434 

Note—Because the same week a year ago contained the New Year holiday, no 

percentage comparison is available for the week ended Jan. 6. 





Building Construction in February 


Building construction started in urban areas of the United States 
rose nearly 25% from January, Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
reported on April 7. “The total value of all urban building con- 
struction started during February was approximately $77 million,” 


she said, “over three-fifths of which was for non-Federally financed | 


work. . . . . . . 

“New non-residential building, two-thirds of it Federally 
financed, made up over half of the building construction started this 
month. \ 
eral and it rose in value by 18% from the previous month as com- 
pared with a 37% increase in new non-residential building. Total 
valuations for additions, alterations, and repairs in the month de- 


clined by 13% from January. 


“To meet a demand for additional industrial capacity, new non- | 


residential construction increased by one-half over February a year ' wherever practicable, so as to dis- 


This was an increase above the corresponding | 


| 
| 


Practically all of the new residential building was non-Fed- | 


ago in both Federal and non-Federal work. On the other hand. new 
residential work declined almost two-fifths over the year because of 
the virtual completion of Federal war housing programs and because 
of wartime ceilings on non-essential building. Federal new residen- 
tial building declined by $2.7 million from a year ago, as compared 
with a drop of $8.3 million in non-Federal residential construction. 
While new residential building decreased, additions, alterations, and 
repair work increased 7% over February 1944, with Federally 
financed work accounting for the largest proportion of the gain. 


Percentage Change in the Value of Building Construction Started in All Urban Areas 
January 1945 te February 1945 and February 1944 to February 1945 
Percentage change from 
Jan. 1945 to Feb. 1945—— Feb. 1944 to Feb. 1945 
Other than Other than 


Class of construction Total 


Federal Federal Total Federal Federal 

All construction 14.8 + 4.2 + 40.3 + 5.0 — 4.5 + 27.8 

New residential 17.6 + 15.5 38.9 —32.8 89.8 

New nonresidential 36.9 7.4 + 60.9 + §2 + 53.3 +51.5 
Additions, alterations 

and repairs 12.7 6.0 46.0 7.2 yf’ 8.0 

Percentage change not computed since no contract award notifications were 

received, January 1945. 


“At the close of the first 2 months of 1945 the cumulative value 
of building construction started in all urban areas was approximately 
$144 million, 10% below the aggregate for the same period in 1944. 
Non-Federal work was 9% and Federal work about 12% below the 
point where it was at the end of February a year ago. On the other 
hand, the new non-residential building started was 11% higher in 
value by the end of this February than last, entirely because of 
greater non-Federal activity. Furthermore, addition, alteration, and 
repair values were 14% higher. 


Valuation of Building Construction Started in All Urban Areas, by Class of Construction 


First 2 Months of 1944 and 1945 
Total — —-_—__—_—-—Federa]——___—_—_—_ 
- First 2 Months — —First 2 Months———— 
1945 1944 1945 1944 
(In thousands Percentage (In thousands Percentage 
Class of construction— of dollars) change of dollars) change 
All construction 143,968 160,401 -10.2 47,131 53,500 —11.9 
New residential 31,889 60,480 —47.3 305 9,172 —96.7 
New nonresidential 66,696 60,125 + 10.9 40.570 41,092 - ho 
Additions, alterations 
and repairs 45,383 39,796 + 14.0 6,256 3,236 + 93.3 
“There was a 6% rise over January in the number of new 


dwelling units begun during the month. The total of 5,324 units 
started in February and the 5,046 begun in January were all pri- 
vately financed. In February of last year, however, Federal con- 
tracts were let for nearly 1,200 units out of a total of about 9,000.” 





Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 





STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


Orders Unfilled Orders 
Period Received Production Remaining Percent of Activity 
1945— Week Ended Tons Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
January 6 ee ee 189,769 125,882 532,194 80 80 
January 13 = o 149,921 150,011 524,308 95 87 
January 20 supaual 131,901 150,876 503,240 94 89 
January 27 -" 159,885 152,075 510,931 95 91 
February 3 ie 204,550 148,139 565,064 92 91 
February 10 149,590 151,307 560,960 93 92 
February 17 Fe 145,541 149,816 553,609 93 92 
February 24 “ 131,989 152,755 529,238 97 93 
March 3 181,377 150,486 558,285 96 93 
March 10 177,711 152,611 580,804 94 93 
March 17 129,948 153,625 557,986 95 93 
March 24 137,911 158,551 537,005 99 94 
March 31 178,483 162,386 549,631 100 94 
Notes—-Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 
reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 
ments of unfilled orders. 


WPB’s Graduai Reconversion Program, Krug 


Giving preference to the most-needed and most-essential civil- 
ian goods, the Government intends after V-E Day to funnel consumer 
production in such a way as not to permit civilian goods on a vol- 
ume scale to reach the consumer for at least a year. 

The Wall Street “Journal” Washington Bureau from which this 
information is learned continues: 

Chairman Krug emphasized this® 
schedule for a “gradual” recon- 
version timetable at a press con- 
ference on April 3 as he gave his 
interpretation of what the Byrnes 
second quarterly report released 
Sunday means for consumers and 
industry. 

Mr. Krug indicated that the 
preference in home front articles 
after V-E Day will go to such 
consumer durables as refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, automo- 
biles and radios. First, however, 
raw materials will be made avail- 
|able for new railroad and public 
‘utility equipment, oil drilling 
|tools and farm machinery. 

He outlined a twelve-point plan 
|which the WPB will perfect and 
|put into operation at various 
|times after the German surrender. 
| The 12 points are: 
1. Cutbacks will 





tribute the production load equit- 
ably throughout the nation. 

2. Positive assistance will be 
given through controlled material 
allotments and preference ratings 
for new or additional production 
of a very limited number of ci- 
vilian products now in such short 
supply as to endanger the war- 
supporting economy. 

3. Measures will be taken to 
facilitate rapid reconversion 
through positive assistance for 
tools, equipment, construction and 
long lead-time materials and com- 
ponents needed to begin large- 
scale production promptly when 
further cutbacks occur. 

4. Most of the so-called “rating 
floors” which now prohibit the 
acceptance or delivery of mate- 
rials, components and equipment 
on unrated orders will be sus- 
pended. 








be handled, 





.. The Controlled Materials 
Plan will be broadened by per- 
mitting the delivery and accep- 


tance of controlled materials 
(steel, copper, or aluminum) 
without allotments, subject to 
preference at mills and ware- 


houses for all orders 
allotments. 

6. As quickly as practicable a 
substantial number of L and M 
orders that now prohibit or re- 
strict production and distribution 
will be relaxed or suspended. The 
WPB will continue to limit the 
production of some goods requir- 
ing materials still in scarce sup- 
ply. 

7. Most of the conservation or- 
ders specifying the kind of.ma- 
terials to be used in making cer- 
tain products will be revoked. 

8. Some relaxation in the con- 
struction order L-4l1 permit the 
most urgently needed civilian 
construction will be permitted. 

9. Steps will be taken to insure 
that where production is author- 
ized on a restrictive basis, small 
business and new producers are 
given full opportunity to partici- 
pate. 

10. A simplified priority sys- 
tem to replace CMP and other 
priorities will be introduced at 
the earliest possible date. 

11. Procedure will be instituted 
for authorizing construction a 
production in certain local areas 
as exceptions to nationawide lim- 
itation orders, to permit utiliza- 
tion of labor and resources that 
cannot practicably be used for 
war production or civilian manu- 
facture not under limitation or- 
ders. 

12. The WPB will continue spe- 
cialized controls over all materials 
continuing in tight supply such 
as tin, crude rubber, textiles, lum- 
ber, and certain chemicals, to as- 
sure meeting all essential war and 
civilian needs. 


Senate Gives RFC 
Funds for Subsidies 


The Senate on March 15 passed 
a bill authorizing the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to spend 
up to $1,468,000,000 on subsidies 
for the fiscal year 1946. 


The Senate banking sub-co~m- 
mittee approved the measure ccn- 
tinuing the present subsidies with- 
out change on March 5. 


Associated Press advices from 
Washington, D. C., on March 15, 
reported: 

Biggest item in the legislation 
is authorization for RFC to spend 
$560,000,000 to continue the mevt 
price “roll-back.” The other sub- 
sidy authorizations are: 

For foreign commodities othr 
than rubber, $80,000,000; rubb-~, 
$60,000,000: butter. $100,000,0°°: 
flour, $190,000,000; petroler~\ 
products, $290,000,000: copper a* | 
other mineral, $88,000,000; end 
ether commodities, $100,000,000. 


covered by 








Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended March 31, 1945 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 474 mills re- 
norting to the National Lumh-~ 
Trade Barometer were 13.0” 
above production for the wer 
March 31, 1945. In the same wee 
new orders of these mills were 
39.8% more than production. U~- 
filled order files of the reporti~ 7 
mills amounted to 110% of stocks. 
For reporting softwood mills. u~- 
filled orders are equivalent to “9 
davs’ production at the currr-t 
rate, and gross stocks are equival- 
ent to 33 days’ production. 
| For the vear-to-date, shinme**: 
|of revorting identical mills e--- 
ceeded production by 9.1%; or- 
ders by 17.2%. 

Compared to the averasce e-~- 
responding week of 1935-19°". 
prodnection of reporting mills w2> 
12.3% greater; shipments we-> 
141% greater; and orders were 
32.9% greater. 











“first quarters of 1945 and 1944 are | (50. or $63.653.091. 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


The statement of the Chase 004,860, ageinst $91,121,536; loans | 
National Bank, New York, for of $24,032,313 compared with $43,- 
March 31, 1945, was made public | 422,167, and surplus and un- 
on April 4. The deposits of the| divided profits were $28,569,912, | 
bank on that date were $4,497,-/| against $28,551,246 at the end of} 


560,000, compared with $4,835,-| December. The capital remained | 

219.000 on Dec. 30, 1944, and! unchanged for the past three 

$4,457 ,582,000 on March 31, 1944. months at $2,000,000, while the} 
Total resources on March 31,| dividend payable April 2 | 

1945. amounted to $4,822,301,000,, mounted to $300,000. 

compared with $5,160,004,000 on EE et ome ee 


Dec. 30, 1944, and $4,766,000,000 a 
year ago; cash in the bank’s vault 
and on deposit with the Federal! 


‘o. of New York, private bankers, 
'in their financial statement as of! 


tian / , ther banks March 31, 1945, show total assets | 
Reserve Bank and other banks of $183,559.187, compared with| 


573,000, com- 
ory oc 1 00 689,000 and $936. |$180,612.121 on Dec. 30, 1944, and_| 
854,000 on the respective dates; | $161,380,509 a year ago. Deposits | 
investments in United States Gov-|@mounted to $161,€57,691, com- | 
ernment securities, $2,779,4551,000, | Pared with $160,895,415 at the end | 
compared with $2,899,834,000 and | of last year, and $139,204,936 on | 
$2,691,990,000; loans and discounts, | March 31, 1944. Capital and sur- 
$855,787,000, compared with $1,- plus of $13,625,185 compared with 


041.046.000 and $878 952.000. | $13,605 284 on Dec. 30, last, and 
ope 2 : .,.,| $13,545.553 a year ago. 
On March 31, 1945, the capital | ; 
Loans and discounts totaled 


of the bank was $111,000,000 and' _.~ ar peal 
the surplus $124,000,000, both fig- $36,568,536, compared with $36,-_ 
ures unchanged during the past 12 982.822 at the end of 1944 and 
months. The undivided profits on | $39,709,313 a year ago. Other im- 
March 31 amounted to $57,372,000, | portant asset items compare as 
compared with $49,801,000 on’ follows with the figures of three 
Dec. 30, 1944, and $43,107,000 on| Months ago and a year ago: Cash, 
March 31, 1944. $34,654,587, against $38,129,179 | 
Comparative earnings for the and $32,012,725, respectively, and | 

| United States Government securi- | 





against $59,- 

515,927 and $52,514,532. 
Grace National Bank’s state-| 
ment of condition as of March 31, 


shown in the following tabulation: 


Earnings per Share 
for Three Months 
Ending March 31 

1945 1944 





Net carsent operating vi fod onde 1945, shows deposits of $74,708,654 | 
earnings > 6 ’ 7 3 j : aa 

Net profit on securities 0.41 0.09 | 2S compared with $77,567,536 on 

— ——!/ Dec. 31, 1944, and $68,741,266 a} 

Net earnings per share $1.02 $0.71 | year ago. 


Surplus and undivided 
profits amounted to $3,355,279 as | 
compared with $3,266,230 on) 
Dec. 31, 1944, and $2,847,043 a) 
year ago. Cash in vault and with | 
deposits of $1,586,827,778 and total | banks totaled $15,534,160 as com- | 
assets of $1,749,872,596, compared, | pared with $16,015,168 on Dec, 31,) 
respectively, with $1,726,073,557 | 1944, and $15,058,928 a year ago. | 
and $1,896,775,338 at the end of! U. S. Government securities were | 
December. Cash on hand and due | $41,598,474 as compared with $39,- | 
from banks amounted to $274,- | 446.302 on Dec. 21, 1944, and $37,- 
083,413, against $312,525,167; | 317.504 a year ago. Loans and | 
holdings of United States Govern- | discounts were $17,261,572 as com- | 
ment securities to $977,180,771, | pared with $22,625,291 on Dec. 31, 
against $1,059,569,241, and loans | 1944, and $17,952,765 a year ago. | 
and bills discounted to $395,-| 
603,887, against $444,931,343. Cap-| The 86th Street branch of The 
ital and surplus were unchanged | National City Bank of New York | 
at $30,000,000 and $80,000,000, re- | has moved into enlarged, enedern- | 
spectively, and undivided profits; ized quarters on the southeast | 
were $29,065,649, against $27,-| corner of Broadway and 86th) 
344,871 on Dec. 31, 1944. Street, at 2350 Broadway. The 
branch, opened in 1929, was for- 
merly located on the northeast | 
| corner. 





The Bankers Trust Co. of New| 
York reported in its statement of | 
condition as of March 31, total 

















First National Bank of New 
York reported total resources of 
$1,121,306,024 as of March 31, 1945, 
against $1,170,656,363 at the end 
of 1944; deposits of $928,374,546, 
compared with $983,652,217; Gov- 
ernment holdings of $779,386,273, 
against $805,569,800: loans and 
discounts of $78,300,832, compared 
with $120,203,124 in the last quar- 





At the regular meeting of the 
board of directors of The National 
City Bank of New York, held 
April 10, J. T. S. Reed was ap- 
pointed an Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent. 





ter of 1944, and surplus and un- oe ne i a 
divided proftis of $119,797,574, represented as President of the 
against $119,087,152 on Dec. 31. | Continental Bank & Trust Co. 





New York, have sold their stock 
in the bank, James A. Jackson has 
announced his intention to resign. 
Frederick E. Hasler, former Presi- 
dent and now Chairman, will in 
all probability return to his previ- 
ous post as well as his present 
position. 


The Marine Midland Trust Co. 
of New York reported as of 
March 31 total deposits of $303,- 
392,331 and total assets of $324,- 
400,343, compared, respectively, 
with $283,067,049 and $304,252,908 
on Dec. 31, 1944. Cash on hand 
and due from banks amounted to 
$81,722,702, against $65,910,154; 
holdings of United States Govern- 
ment securities to $141,211,156. 
against $129,323,993, and demand 
loans, time loans and bills dis- 
counted to $93,242,038, against 
$101,882,184. Capital and surplus 
were unchanged at $5,000,000 and 
$10,000,000, respectively, and un- 
divided profits were $3,544,678, 
against $3,378,136 at the end 
of 1944. 





Announcement was made by 
Irving Trust Co., New York, on 
April 5 that Morgan S. MacDon- 
ald, who has been released from 
active duty with the United States 
Navy, has been elected an Assist- 
ant Secretary of the company. 





The statement of condition of 
the Brooklyn Trust Co., issued 
todav. showed deposits of $224,- 
812,130 and total resources of 
$241,454.738, comparing with 
$227,999.711 and $244.554,548, re- 
spectively, on Dec. 30, 1944. 

Cash on hand and due from 
banks was $46,062,670 against 
$44,044.220 at the end of last year, 
while holdings of United States 
Government securities were $146.- 
558,876 against $152,921,563.. 





The United States Trust Co. of 
New York announced in its state- 
ment of condition as of March 31 
total resources were $170,187,368, 

inst $179,715,662 on Dec. 31. 
1944; deposits of $%137,419,738, 
compared with $146,654,340; U. S. 
Government holdings were $104,- | 








+ Loans and bills purchased were 


$29,855,523 against $32,378,210. 
Undivided profits were $1,480,113 
against $1,477,644, while capital 


| 


| 


and surplus were unchanged at’! 


| $8,200,000 and $5,000,000, respec- 


tively. 

Bank buildings were carried at 
$3,500,298, comparing with $3,- 
946,321 at the year-end, a reduc- 
tion in book value of $446,023. 





Frank S. Harlow on April 5 


| statement 
March 20, 1945, that total deposits | 839,772. 


completed his 30th year of bank- | 


ing with the Green Point Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Har- 
low, who has been a trustee of 
the bank since 1913 and Secretary 
since 1918, according to the New 
York “Herald Tribune,” has been 
active on committees of the New 
York State Bankers Association. 
Arnold W. Kolkebeck was re- 
cently appointed to the position of 
Assistant Cashier of the Brooklyn 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Benjamin Fairbanks, President 
of the United States Trust Co., 
Newark, N. J., announced the 
election of Dr. Walter A. Reiter 
as a member of the board of the 
bank. Dr. Reiter is medical direc- 
tor of the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Co., and is Treasurer of 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors of America. 





The Fidelity Union Trust Co., 
Newark, N. J., has made plans to 
make loans to New Jersey’s large 
and small businesses as high as 
$1,500,000, Associated Press ad- 
vices from Newark reported on 
April 9. 

“The new service by Fidelity, 
New Jersey’s largest banking in- 
stitution, Horace K. Corbin, Presi- 
dent, said, will make available 
long-term loans for post-war pro- 
duction, distribution and employ- 
ment potentials for New Jersey 
business. 

“It provides: (1) Long-term 
loans for businesses which in the 
past have been restricted almosi 
exclusively to short-term lcans: 
(2) amortization schedules on the 
needs of each business; (3) a high 
degree of flexibility in loan terms 
adjustable to business needs.” 





Charles J. Wadsworth, Assistant 
Vice-President of the Hudson 
County National Bank, Jersey 
City, was found dead of carbon 
monoxide poisoning on April 4. 
Mr. Wadsworth was 71 years old 
when he died. 





At a meeting of the board of 
the Fidelity Trust Co., Baltimore. 
Md., on April 5, N. Herbert Long 
was elected an Assistant Vice- 
President. Mr. Long, who will 
have charge of the insurance loan 
and new business department of 
the bank, was recently honorably 
discharged as Major of the Army 
Air Forces. 





The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency has certified the increase in 
capital stock of the National Se- 
curity Bank of Chicago, Ill., from 
$400,000 to $500,000, while the 
surplus remains unchanged at 
$250,000, it was reported by Nor- 
man B. Collins, President of the 
bank. 





The election of Donald D. Davis 
as director was announced on 
April 6 by L. E. Wakefield, Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank 
of Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Davis. 
who is Vice-President of the 
Minnesota and Ontario Paper Co.. 
recently returned to Minneapolis 
after resigning his position as 
Vice-Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 





Vance J. Alexander, President 
of the Union Planters National 
Bank & Trust Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., recently announced, ac- 
cording to the Memphis “Appeal,” 
the promotion of Houston D. 
Beasley, Assistant Cashier. to the 
position of Manager and Assistant 








Cashier of the new Highland 
Heights branch, which will be 
vpened shortly. 

The First National Bank of 


are greater than on any previous 


, occasion, the total at £ 95,564,109 
' showing an increase of £3,645,851 
! 

over that of last year. 


Items on the liabilities side are 


Miami, Miami, Fla., reported in its | confined to current and other de- 


of condition as 
and total resources were $95,- 
991.815 and $99,929,719, respec- 


tively, compared with $90,990,664 


and $94,876,651 on Dec. 30, 1944. | 


Cash on hand and due from banks 
was shown to be $32,753,458, 
against $20,625,892, while U. S. 
Government securities were re- 
ported as $61,524,998, 
with $68,051,402. 


Dec. 30, 1944, were $1,500,000 and 
$1,997,031, respectively, while to- 
wards the end of March capital 


‘was unchanged and surplus and 


undivided profits stood at $2,- 


177,863. 





Bank of America of San Fran- 


cisco, Calif., reported deposits as ' 


of March 20 to be $4,285,958,360, 
compared with $3,480,637,944 as of 
April 13, 1944. Total resources 
were announced as $4,540,837,195, 
comparing with $3,673,846,689 on 
the previous date. Loans and dis- 
counts totaled $897,176,424 com- 
pared with $832,185,514. Sur- 
plus and undivided profits were 
listed as $147,903,359, against $95,- 
482,087 in April of last year. 





Jesse W. Tapp, a _ nationally 
recognized expert in agricultural 


economy, has been reappointed 
Vice-President of the Bank of 
America, San Francisco, Calif.. 


according to announcement by 
L. M. Giannini, President of the 
bank. 

Mr. Tapp, who returns to Bank 
of America after a leave of ab- 
sence in which he served as 
Associate Food Administrator in 
Washington and later as President 
of Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., will 
cooperate with California agricul- 
ture in the readjustment problems 
of the future. 

Mr. Tapp originally joined the 
bank as adviser on agricultural 
financing policies. 





Edward C. Sammons was re- 
cently elected President of the 
United States National Bank, 
Portland, Ore., succeeding P. S. 
Dick, who was elected Chairman 
of the board. A. L. Mills Jr. was 
advanced to First Vice-President. 





R. Langford James, Chairman 
of the National Bank of India, 
Ltd., head office in London, Eng- 
land, reported the condition of the 
bank as of Dec. 31, 1944, to be the 
following: 

The total of the balance sheet 
at £66,623,503 creates another 
record for the bank. It is an in- 
crease of about £4,750.000 over 
the previous year. It is accounted 
for entirely by an increase under 
the heading current, fixed deposit 
and: other accounts and reflects 
the continued increase in the vol- 
ume of money passing into the 
hands of the bank’s constituents 
largely as the result of war ex- 
penditure. It is of interest to note 
that the total of the current, fixed 
deposit and other accounts at 
about £61,000,000 is more tian 
double the total of these same ac- 
counts in our balance sheet of 
Dec. 31, 1939. 

Cash on hand and with our 
bankers and money at call at 
£ 23,000,000 show an increase of 
nearly £2,000,000. This, with 
our large holding of treasury bills, 


which has increased by over 
£2,000,000, constitutes a very 
liquid position, which in these 


times is highly desirable. Gov- 
ernment securities are up by 
almost £1,000,000. 





The Chairman of the Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia and 
China, of London, England, re- 


ported in the bank’s annual 
statement of condition as of 
Der 31. 1944: 


The figures of the balance sheet 





of | 


, of 
| £ 1,772,924, respectively, while the 


compared | office, 
The capital and | etc., 
surplus and undivided profits on! 





posits, which are up by £7,- 

This increase is offset 
on the assets side by increases in 
cash, in Government and other 
securities, and in bills of ex- 
change, including Treasury bills. 
£4,297,429, £2,357,094 and 


balance of remittances, drafts, 
etc., in transit between head 
branches and agencies, 
has decreased by some 
£ 1,992,361. 

The profit of the bank for the 
year ended December, 1944, 
amounts to £320,999. Brought 


forward from last year was a bal- 


ance of £371,372, so that a total 
of £692,372 is left. An interim 
dividend at the rate of 5% per 
annum for the six months to June 
30 was paid last year, absorbing 
£75,000, and we propose that a 
dividend for the half-year to Dec. 
31, last, at 5% per annum, costing 
£75,000, should be paid; that 
£50,000 be transferred to the of- 
ficers’ pension fund and £5,000 
to the widows’ and orphans’ fund; 
that £100,000 be set aside on ac- 
count of contingencies, and the 
balance of £387,372 carried for- 
ward. 


No Draftees From 
Canada to Pacific War 


Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
of Canada announced to the House 
of Commons on April 4 that Cana- 
cian forces in the Pacific theatre 
of war will be made up entirely 
of volunteers and no conscripts 
will be sent. 

A 30-day leave will be given to 
all those men serving in Europe 
following their return to Canada, 
and those men who choose to be 
sent to the Far East will comprise 
Canada’s fighting force there. 

The New York “Times,” in re- 
porting this on April 4, said: 

The Royal Canadian Navy will 
serve with the Royal Navy and 
squadrons of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force with the Royal Air 
Force, while the Canadian Army 
personnel will serve with the 
United States land forces. The 
Army force will be concentrated 
in Canada for reorganization and 
training prior to dispatch to the 
Pacific theatre of operations. 

The Navy and RCAF always 
have been volunteers but the 
Army includes some conscripts 
sent overseas in recent months. 
The Army force for the Pacific 
will be comparatively small com- 
pared to that sent to Europe, so 
there will be no dearth of volun- 
teers. 








Vinson Confirmed as 
War Mobilizer 


Fred M. Vinson was confirmed 
by the Senate on April 4 as War 


Mobilizer succeeding James F. 
Byrnes. Mr. Vinson, who was 
unanimously confirmed by a 


voice vote of the Senate is said 
to be in general agreement with 
his predecessor’s policies, on indus- 
trial demobilization and reconver- 
sion plans which Mr. Byrnes out- 
lined on March 31 in his report to 
President Roosevelt. 


Mr. Vinson has advanced rapid- 
ly from Stabilization Director to 
RFC Loan Administrator and now 
War Mobilizer. 


Washington advices from the 
Asociated Press reported on April 
4 that Mr. Vinson was questioned 
for nearly an hour by the Senate 
Finance Committee headed by 
Senator George (D.. Ga.) before 
they cleared his nomination to the 
Senate. 

Previous information regarding 
Mr. Byrnes’ resignation and Mr. 
Vinson’s promotion may be seen 
in “Chronicle” April 5, page 1491. 








